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PREFACE 


When the author, about fourteen years ago, stated in an inaugural 
lecture that systems of one component were then and for several years 
had been considered to be governed by the Piiase Rule, he expressed 
the opinion generally held by physical chemists.* 

It was believed, in fact, that one<omponcnt systems had been com- 
pletely investigated, and that new points of view could only be obtained 
by the study of more complicated systems. It was not even suspected 
that many mysteries still remained unsolved, even in one-component 
systems, which only the Phase Rule could elucidate. At that time 
every conception was lacking in the light of which monotropy and 
enuntiotropy and all the various phenomena associated with them could 
be surveyed from a single point of view. 

Four years later, in 1910, the author came to the conclusion that 
the theoretical knowledge gained in the phase study of more com- 
plicated systems made possible a rational explanation of these problems, 
and in this way the Theory of Allotropy originated. Since that time 
this theory has been further developed by the author, who, with the 
assistance of his co-workers, has also tested it in several directions. 

Meanwhile, the introduction of the principles underlying this thewy 
into the domain of electro<hemistry has resulted in the development of 
a new theory of electromotive equilibrium, by means of which anodic 
and cathodic polarisation, over-voltage and passivity can be simply and 
consistently explained. Subsequent experimental investigation led to 
results whid), both from the purely chemical point of view as wdl as 
from the electrical standpoint, were in complete harmony with the 
theory. Amongst those who were interested in this r^on, many at first 
gained the impression that the interpretation of X-ray spectra pvoi at 
that time could not be brought into satisfactory agreement with the 
Theory of Allotropy. As a matter of fact this was indeed the case; 
but, from the chemical point of view, such serious objectimts could be 
brought against the original explanation that a modification of this 
interpretation appeared to be absdutely necessary. Fortunately it cut 

* Inaugural Lecture, Delft, 1906, “ De algemeneene (heinie en bare bdeekenb 
voordepraktyk,'’p. 14. 
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now be stated, as is made evident in the last chapter of the theoretical 
portion of the book, that a change in the above-mentioned interpret 
ration has very recently begun, and hence it is now possible to look 
forward to the speedy removal of the original difference of opinion 
between chemists and physicists. Under these auspicious circumstances 
the hope is justified that the continued investigation of the X-ray t, 
spectra of solids will contribute in no small measure to the future 
development of the Theory of Allotropy. 

With regard to the method of representation employed the following 
observation may be made. The pseudo-components referred to consist 
of different molecular species, and although the idea of different 
molecular species” must be interpreted in the widest possible sense, as 
indeed has been expressly emphasised in Chapter I., in the discussion 
of the space diagrams the subject will be treated as though only 
isomeric or polymeric molecules could enter into the question. It 
must be noticed, however, that whatever these molecular s|)ccies may 
be, the graphic method of representation always remains essentially the 
same. 

It should be stated that the author had hoped to be able more closely 
to limit the number of sections of the space model considered in 
Chapter I. On further reflection, however, this appears undesirable; 
on the one hand, in order to explain many phenomena sections of 
different types must he considered, and, on the other hand, the 
complete position of the unary system in the pseudo-system only 
emerges clearly when the question is thoroughly discussed. 

Referring again to the method of representation, it may be observed 
that in these considerations gaseous or liquid phases have been first 
discussed, and the molecular properties of these phases have then been 
applied to the solid phase. But the consequence of setting out from 
the other side, thus making the solid phase the starting-point, has also 
been considered. If one proceeds in this way it seems not impossible 
for the complexity, which in the author’s opinion is a necessary condition 
for the appearance of allotropy, to consist in the existence of particles 
which must be considered to be different, solely because of their 
position or orientation in the space lattice. 

But if this were the only kind of complexity in the whole system it 
would only occur in the solid phase, and this circumstance would give 
rise to peculiar difficulties. For although this complexity in the solid 
phase enables us plausibly to explain allotropic changes and certain 
retardation phenomena in solids, it would not be possible in this way 
satisfactorily to explain the influence of the previous history of the 
gaseous or liquid phase on the solidification phenomena or on the 
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properties of the newly formed solid phase. To make this posnble it 
would be necessary, in the author's opinion, to attribute to the gas and 
to the liquid another kind of complexity suitable to these phases ; but 
the uniformity of the method of treatment would ihen be lost 

Although naturally there is no contradiction here of the Theory of 
Allotropy, still it is evident that a ’uniform method of treatment 
possesses great advantages, so that only very cogent reasons could lead 
to the abandonment of the method adopted. 

Finally it may be pointed out that this book does not purport to 
deal with investigations into the phenomena of allotropy; it is only 
concerned with the Theory of Allotropy, and only those experiments 
which make it possible to test the theory or which have been applied 
to that purpose are discussed. 

Shortly after the appearance of the German edition of this book the 
author learned of the successful extension of Brereton Baker’s classical 
researches on perfectly dried substances to liquids and solids. The 
results of these experiments are of great importance from the point of 
view of the theory developed here, for, not only do they afford it 
valuable support, but they show at the same time that the method 
of intensive drying furnishes us with one of the most beautiful means 
of establishing the complexity of unary phases. In addition, this method 
makes it possible more closely to penetrate into the essential nature 
of this complexity. On account of their great importance a special 
chapter has been devoted to Baker’s recent investigations. 

It should be mentioned that in the English translation many 
alterations have been made and new matter has been introduced. 

A. Smii^ 

Amsttrdam^ 

Ftbruary^ 1 922 . 
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THE ’ffilllUgggj^^LOTROPY 

Part I— THEORETICAL 


CHAPTER I 

The Principles of the Theory and the Method of 
Representation 

1. General Remarks concerning the Hypothesis on which the Theory 
of Allotropy Is based.^ 

If a one-component system (w = i) containing m different kinds of 
molecules is considered, in which, in consequence of reversible changes, 
an equilibrium may be established, the velocities of these changes 
determine whether the system will behave under a given experimental 
treatment as a one-co^nponent system (unary) or as a poly-component 
system, the highest possible number of components being tn. 

liy the term “components” is meant the independently variable 
constituents of a system, and since the molecular species to which 
reference has just been made are not independent, it is of course 
out of the question, in the case under consideration, to speak of 
several components. 

It often happens, however, that, by working rapidly or by the use 
of negative catalysts, transformation between the different molecular 
s{)ccics occurs to so slight an extent during the experiment, that the 
system behaves as though it consisted of several components. Hence 
the different molecular species are also called pseudo-components. In 
the above-mentioned case, then, one may s|>eak of lire pseudo-binary, 
pseudo-ternary, and pseudo-quaternary behaviour of an essentially unar)* 
system. 

The occurrence of different molecular sj^ecies of one and the same 
substance is in no way exceptional ; on the contrary, when the extra- 
ordinarily freciuent occurrence of association and dissociation and the 
very widespread phenomenon known as tautomerism are considered, 
the statement seems to be justified that it is not the exception but the 
rule for the liquid phase of a substance to be composed of different 
kinds of molecules, ions and electrons being reckoned as such. In 
other words, li(|uid phases are complex in character. Various workers, 

* Chem. Wtekhhdt 7, 79 anil 155 (1910) ; Kon^ Akad. r. 18, S08 (1910) ; 
ZtitSihr^f, phyuk\ Chimie^ 78, 421 (I9ll)* 
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amongst whom Dnicker ^ may be specially mentionedi have emphasised 
that this statement also holds good for gaseous phases, but very little 
attention has been given to the solid phase. This must not be taken 
to mean that it has never been assumed, in special cases, that the solid 
phase too may be built up from molecules of different kinds. 

Thus, in the case of selenium, this opinion has already been 
advanced by Marck,* but, possibly through too narrow an interpretation 
of the idea complexity ” as applied to a phase, the phenomenon has 
not been considered to be of frequent occurrence, and still less has any 
causal connection been sought between it and Allotropy. 

The theory that will be discussed in this book maintains that, if the 
existence of a substance in different homogeneous phases is called 
Phase Allotropy^ this phenomenon and that of Phase cofptplexiiy must be 
causally connected with each other, in the case of the same substance, 
and in this way : The origin of Phase Allotropy is always to be found in 
the complexity of the phase. This phase complexity consists then in the 
occurrence of different molecular species. The expression “different 
molecular species” is to be interpreted in the widest possible sense, for 
by it is meant not only the different kinds of molecules of a substance, 
isomeric or polymeric molecules, but also their electrically charged 
dissociation products, ions and electrons, whilst in the case of metals 
atoms also are included.’ 

The different molecular species will be represented by a, )3, y, etc., 
and thus the category to which these molecular species belong is left 
undecided in the general preliminary discussion. 

The existence of different molecular species of an element or of a 
compound, using the term in the narrower sense (isomeric or polymeric 
molecules), in any phase of this substance may be called Molecular 
Allotropy^ so that, in accordance with the view developed here, it may 
often be said that the origin of Phase Allotropy is to be found in 
Molecular Allotropy. 

The hypothesis on which this theory is based consists of two parts. 

The first part states that every phase and therefore also every crystalline 
phase of an allotropic substance is a state which, under certain circumstances, 
can behave as a poly-compotient phase. 

The second part, based principally on the analogy which exists 
between the solid, liquid and gaseous states of aggregation, states that 
the cause of this behaviour must be assumed to be the complexity ; i.e. the 
existence of different molecular species, which are in inner equilibrium 
when the behaviour of the system is unary, or in other words when it 
behaves as a one-component system. 

The term inner equilibrium means the equilibrium between the 
different molecular species of one and the same substance. 

The hypothesis maintains, therefore, that the transition point, 

^ Zeiischr.f. physik. Chemie, 68 , 616 (1909). 

• Zeitschr.f. anorg. Chem,, 37 , 459 (1903}. 

* The possibility is also not excluded, that In some cases particles may be 
different in the above sense, solely because of a difTerent arrangement or orientation 
in the space lattice. 
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melting point, boiling point, critical point, etc., of such a unary 
allotropic substance relate, not to a single molecular species, but to an 
inner equilibrium between molecules of iifferent kinds. 

2. The Derivatl<m of the TX Diagram hy Means of flw { Line. 

This conception can be most easily elucidated by the deduction, 
with the aid of Gibbs’ Equilibrium Principle, of the T X diagram for a 
binary pseudo-system tc^ether with that of the unary system situated 
within it 

This principle states that at constant temperature and pressure a 
system tends to change into such a state that the thermodynamic 
potential ({ function) becomes a minimum. 




This general principle, which has so often been applied with 
success, provides in this instance again the safest means of deducing 
the connection between the pseudo and the unary systems. 

Still, in so applying it, several fundamental questions must be taken 
into account. 

In our hypothesis it is assumed that the pMudo<omponents are 
more or less miscible in the solid state, otherwise inner equilibrium 
would be impossible. From the great analogy between the behaviours 
of liquid mixtures and mixed crystal^ Bakhuis RoozebootnMn 1891 
made the assumption that, when the mixed crystal series e^^ibitt a gap, 
the curve wul have a form such as that represented in Fig. 1 by 
the line a fr. 

This indicates a continuity, although in the labile region, between 

' ZeUukr. / i*,ysik. CktmU, tS, 38$ (1899). Bakhuis Romboom made this 
assumption. Afterwards, van Rjfn van Alkemade, Ztittthr.f. phfsit, Citmie, 11 , 289 
(1893)^ di*! the same for the co-existence of salt solutions with solid phases. 
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the two series of mixed crystals, to which the two pseudo-components a 
and iS give rise, and which have, in general, different crystalline forms* 

It is, however, not improbable that in many cases this continuity 
does not exist, and that the two |x>rtions of the ( x line relating to 
mixed crystals of different crystalline forms are unconnected with each 
other, but that each per se proceeds continuously from one axis to 
the other, as is shown in Fig. 2. The curve cd then relates to one 
species of mixed crystals, and indicates the values of ( for different 
mixed crystals in which the pseudo component a under the influence of 
p crystallises in the same form as the latter, whilst the line a b refers to 
mixed crystals in which, conversely, /J, under the influence of a, 
crystallises in the a form. 

These conditions would naturally be realisable to an unlimited 
extent if the pseudo-components were isodhnorphous, but the assumption 
would then have to be made Uiat, solely liecaiise of different orienta- 
tions of one and the same molecular species in the space lattice, the 
pseudo-components might appear in different crystalliite forms. 

It is questionable, however, whether yet another interpretation is not 
possible. It is clear that the stability of the space lattice of the pseudo- 
component a will diminish as more of /? is taken up, and thus it is 
possible that at a definite composition the space lattice becomes so 
unstable that finally an entirely new orientation appears. The question 
now is, What form will the curve take in this case? 'Hius it is 

possible that the (x line ah, Fig. 3, proceeding from the a axis, instead 
of continuing towards tile other axis, asymptotically approaches the line 
r s ; that is to say, a mi.xed crystal of composition r Ls impossible since 
this crystal would retjuire the value of C to l)e infinitely great. 

Similarly the line Jc would then become asymptotic to p q. The 
formula 



u 


in this case becomes itifinile for a definite value of x, since the second 
term on the right hand side then becomes infinitely great. 

Finally, there is .still another possibility. That is, the fx lines in 
the diagram may end abruptly, as is .shown in Fig. 4. Naturally in this 
case the end-point may occur before the curve attains its minimum 
value. Thus the diagram shows that the possibility of the existence of 
mixed crystals having the same crystalline form ceases suddenly at the 
points b and c, and that the continuation of these lines, which might 
indeed be imagined, has, thermodynamically, absolutely no further 
significance. 

Which of tliese interpretations is the correct one we do not know, 
and fortunately, .so far as the following considerations are concerned, 
the question is quite immaterial. 

For the sake of simplicity the first interpretation will be adopted. 

When the case is considered in which the p.seudo-components are 

♦ See van <ler Waals- Kuhn<itamin, Thermoiiynamik, 9 . p. 630. 
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miscible in all proportions in the liquid state, the curve for the 
liquid mixtures, i*€. the curve, Fig. 5, containing the point exhibits 
no peculiarities ; it is always convex towards the x axis and has only 
one minimum. In Figures 5-1 1 A and B have been written instead of 
a and )8. 

In the first place, the following ({uestion now arises : — 

If a homogeneous phase of a pseudo>binary system is in inner 
equilibrium, where will this equilibrium be found on the corresponding 
^ X curve ? 

Every point of a curve represents the smallest {value of a 
definite mixture under constant temperature and pressure. 

At the minimum point of a {x curve the { value of a corresponding 
mixture is smaller than that of other neighbouring mixtures, and if 




a reaction between a and /3 is possible, in accordance with Gibbs’ 
Equilibrium Principle, this reaction will continue until that composition 
is reached which corresponds with a minimum point. Then, however, 
the composition remains unchanged, and inner equilibriuin sets in. 
For this inner equilibrium, therefore, the following expression holds 
good : — 



The total differential of the { function of a binary mixture is 
dl^ =3 — iqlX -f- vdp -|- 

If it is now supposed that the two components can be mutually trans^ 
formed, as is indicated by the equation 

vjA PjB 
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it is seen that 
and 


dfftg — Vf/im, 


so that the following expression may be written : — 
d^~ — i/dT 4* vdp (ivfi,)dtn. 
Hence it follows, that in the equilibrium state 

>ss o. 




Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


On the mixed crystal line, which consists of two branches, each of 
which passes through a minimum, and which are connected in the 
diag r am by a partly metastable, partly labile intermediate portion, there 

are two points outside the labile- region where = o, so that this 

curve points to the existence of two inner equilibria in the solid phase, 
whilst from the liquid curve in the jnreceding case it appears that only 
one inner equilibrium can occur. It may, however, be tinted out that 
this would also be true of the solid state, if there too a and p were 
miscible in all proportions; but in that event, as will presently be 
shown, most of the interest would be lost. 

If a temperature somewhat lower than the melting point of p is 
considered, the { x curves for solid and liquid will intersect on the P 
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side, as is shown in Fig. 5, for under these conditions pure jS and 
mixtures rich in j8 are solid. 

The co-existence thus conditioned between a mixed crystal phase 
and a liquid phase can be found, as is well known, by drawing the 
common tangent to the two curves. 

Thus, at the constant temperature and pressure assumed, reading 
from left to right^ the following series of phases occurs in the binary 
system : liquid — liquid co-existing with mixed crystals— mixed crystals. 
If, however, inner equilibrium is established, the state which has the 
lowest potential appears, and this is the liquid L (Fig. 5). In order to 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8> 

ascertain the influence of temperature on the position of the {x curve 
let us consider the equation 

= vip — yd'F, 

from which it follows, that 



When the temperature is lowered the {x curves consequently rise, ar^ 
since now the liquid curve rises more rapidly than ^t for the solid 
phase, at a definite temperature the state of affairs indicated in Fig. 6 is 
obtained. 

In the binary system (L)t and (St)» also co^ist here, but there is 
now the peculiarity that both these points are minimum points cff 
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exactly equal value, so that the heterogeneous equilibrium continues to 
exist unchanged even when inner equilibrium sets in. 




'rhe leiiiperatiirc at whic h this 
ha{){)cns is the stable unary melt- 
ing point. If the temperature is 
sup[K)scd to have fallen below the 
melting point the £ x diagram 
then takes the form shown in 
l*'ig. 7. In the binary system two 
two-phase e<]iiilibria between 
liquid and mixed crystals now 
appear, but in inner equilibrium 
the most stable state S, is formed, 
a solid phase. 

At the three-phase temper- 
ature, at which the three co-exist- 
ing phases in the pseudo-binary 
system (Sj)*, (L)* and (S2)* lie on 
a common tangent, as in Fig. 8, 
inner equilibrium gives rise to 
no special phenomena ; the solid 
phase S2 is still always the most 
stable. 

On lowering the temperature 
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still further the liquid phase in the pseudobinary system will also 
become mctastable, and at a definite temperature the peculiar position 
indicated in Fig. 9 is obtained ; that is to say, the metastable minimum 
points S| and L have a common tangent, which means that these two 
metastable inner equilibrium states can co exist, and hence it follows 
that a melastable unary melting point may also appear. 

Even though Sj is still always the most stable phase in the unary 
system, and may continue to be so when the temperature is lowered 
still further, it is nevertheless possible for a sudden change to occur. 

Thus, if the right branch of the ^ curve for the solid phase rises 
more rapidly than the left when the temperature is reduced, the 
remarkable case results, that at a certain definite temperature (Fig. 10) 
the minima S| and S2 have the same tangent, so that the solid phases 
(Sj)* and (S2)*, which can co-exist in the binary system, also co-exist 
when inner equilibrium is established. The temperature at which 
this occurs is the unary transition pointy for at this temperature the 
two solid phases Sj and S2 exchange their respective stabilities. 
That is, if the temperature is allowed to fall just a little more, the 
minimum ])oint S| will lie below the minimum point S2, as is shown in 
Fig I r, or, in other words, S2 is now' no longer the most stable state of 
the unary system ; its place has been taken by S^. 

If only the (x curves for the solid phases are considered, it is seen 
from the diagrams already discussed that at higher temperatures the 
phase S| is metastable with regard to the phase Sg, for the (;-value of 
is smaller than that of S|. 

The phenomenon of Enantiotropy is characterised by the reversal 
of this relationship at a definite temperature, which lies below the stable 
unary melting point, in consequence of S.> rising more rapidly than Sj. 
The converse case might, however, also have been considered, viz. that 
in which at high temperatures Sj is metastable with respect to this 
relationship being reversed through the more rapid rise of the metastable 
point Si than of the point So. In the latter case, therefore, the transition 
|K)int would lie above the unary melting ix>int, i.e. the phenomenon 
known as Monotropy w'ould occur. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the minimum shown on the left- 
hand side of the ^.v curve for the solid phase may also be completely 
missing. Then neither Monotropy nor Enantiotropy occurs, but only 
Molecular Allotropy. 


8, The (rX)^ Figures, 

If this result is further represented by means ofaTX figure, the 
diagrams shown in Figs. 12 and 13 are obtained, in which the pseudo- 
binary diagr&m is indicated by faint lines, the heavy lines referring to 
the unary system. 

The points L, and S, indicate the co-existing liquid and solid phases 
at the stable unary solidifying point, while L| and mark the co- 
existing phases at the mctastable unary solidifying {x>int The co-exist- 
ing solid phases at the unary transition point are shown by the points S/ 
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and S«'. In Fig. i a, which illustrates the phenomenon of Enantiotropy, 
this co-existence is stable, and in Fig. 13, which represents the case of 
Monotropy, metastable. 




The lines ALj, S|S|' and Si'S8' specify the inner equilibria in the 
liquid and in the two solid phases respectively, at diflerent temperatures. 




but under constant pressure. In the cases under consideration here, 
the line relating to the inner equilibria in the liquid meets the melting 
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line b e. It is, however, also possible for this line to meet the mdtii^ 
line a e, hnd the T X diagrams shown in Figs. 14 and 15 are 'then 
obtained. 

Since it is thus seen that this new Theory of Allotropy may with 
advantage be discussed with the help of {x curves, the case will now 
be considered in which the three-phase tempmature in the pseudo* 
binary system lies between the melting points of the components. 

The TX diagrams for this case are given in Figs. 16 -and 17, the 
pressure being assumed to remain constant. 

It is at once seen that Fig. 16 refers to EnanHotropy and Fig. 17 to 
Monolropy. Here also it is possible for the line relatii^ to inner 
^uilibrium in the liquid phase to meet the melting line a r, as is shown 
in Fig. 18. The drawing of these figures from the (x curves is again 




very simple if one only bears in mind that the liquid point L (see 
Fig. 10) now lies to the left of (S])t and not between the two co-existing 
solid phases. 

From the assumption that the pseudo-components are more or less 
miscible in the solid state, it necessarily follows thermodynamically 
that the solid phase which co-exists with a liquid phase which is in inner 
equilibrium must be situated at the minimum of the {x curve for the 
mixed crystals. 

From this if may at once be concluded that the solid phase 
also is in inner equilibrium. This may, however, be shown in the 
following manner. When the liquid phase is in inner equilibrium the 
following expression is true « 

(•'#1)1. “ (•'sf*s)v 

For the heterogeneous equilibrium between the liquid and the solid 
phases 
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and 

or 

and 

and hence it follows that 


(A4)t — 


or, stated in words, the solid phase is also in inner equilibrium. 

It has already been pointed out that the form of the ix line for the 
solid mixtures determines the possibility of the appearance of allotropy. 




That is to say, if the scries of mixcrl rryslals is continuous and a T X 
section such as is shown in Fig. 19 is obtained, allotropy cannot occur. 


4. Benedicks* Types of Allotropy. 

Although unacquainted w'ith the Theory of Allotropy, Benedicks,^ in 
the year 1912, postulated the following four “Types of Allotropy,*' in 
which any given property is represented as a function of the temperature. 

Benedicks was of opinion that Type 2^ Fig. 20, occurs when a 
solid solution of the second modiheation in the first stable at high 
temperatures is formed before the transition point is reached. In the 
case of Type 2b, on the other hand, a solid solution of the first in the 
second modification is formed above the transition i^int. Type 3 
represents a combination of Types 2a and 2b, and in Type 4 the 

* Journal of the iron and Steel Institute ^ 2 , 242 (1912). 
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transition ])oint disappears and only a continuous change now exists 
between the solid solutions richer in the first and second pseudo- 
components respectively. 

It is clear that these different Typti of Allotropy follow immedi- 
ately from the Theory of Allotropy, yet at the same time it must here 
be emphasised that according to this 


'I'heory the peculiar course of the line 
aft in Type 2a, for example, can only be 
explained in the following way : Before 
the transition temperature is reached 
a very definite displacement of the inner 
e(|uilibrium commences, as a result of 
which the concentration increases of 
that molecular species which is richer in 
the second modification than the first. 

If this were a solution of the second 
modification in the first, the solid solu- 
tion in a state of equilibrium would cer- 
tainly be binary^ whilst here phenomena 
are dealt with which appear even when 
the behaviour is unary. Hence it follows 




Fig. 20. 


Vtn <9 r . 


that the inner equilibrium between different molecular species in the 
solid state .must here be displaced. 

In Fig. 3 1 Benedicks’ Types of Allotropy are considered in the light 
of the Theory of Allotropy ; in this diagram only the lower portion of 
the pseudo-figure, t.ir. the region referring to decomposition in the solid 
state, has been drawn. 

Type 1, Fig. 3 i, corresponds with Benedicks* Type i (Fig. 20). 
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T^pes aa, ab and $ of Fig. ao occur when, as Types aa, ab and 3 of 
Fi^. ai show, the inner equilibrium in one of the two solid modifi- 
cations, or in both, changes markedly with the tempwdure in the 
neighbourhood of the transition point. It is clear, that is to say, that 
6vei7 temperature function which is dependent on the internal com- 
position will follow a course similar to that of the inner equilibrium line. 

Type 4, Fig. ao, may occur, as Type 4 (Fig. ai) shows, if the inner 
equilibrium curve passes through the region of a continuous series of 
mixtures and the inner equilibrium undergoes considerable displacement 
This form will doubtless make its appearance when the line referred 
to traverses the region which lies somewhat above a critical mixture 
point for the solid state. 

5. Eqnlttbiia under the Vaponr Prassnre. 

Hitherto only equilibria under constant pressure and in the absence 
of the vapour phase have been discussed ; equilibria under varying 

vapour pressures will now be con 
sidered. 

For this purpose Fig. a a repre- 
sents the projection of the three- 
phase areas of the pseudo-binary 
system and of the two-phase area 
of the unary system on the TX 
plane. 

The three-phase area indicated 
by the lines ad, a G and ac refers 
tu the co-existence of a-mixed crys- 
tals ad, the gaseous phase aG, and 
the liquid phase ac. The three- 
phase area be, be, bG, represents 
the co-existence of j 3 -mixed crystals 
be, the liquid phase be, and the 
co-existing gas phase b G. 

The third three-phase area relates 
to the co-existence of the mixed 
crystal phase ep, the gaseous phase 
Gq, and the a-mixed crystal phase 
dm. 

In the unary system the two- 
phase area for the liquid-vaiwur 
equilibrium is bounded by the lines 
AL|Li and whilst the two- 

phase area in which jS-mixed crystals 

— <• co-exist with their proper vapour is 

^ ^ [ shown by the lines SjS| and GfO/, 

Fig. 32. and the two-phase area for the equili- 

brium between o-mixed crystals and 
the vapour belonging thereto is indicated by the lines and Gfii*. 
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At the junction of two two-phase areas of the unary system a three- 
phase equilibrium is formed, which must naturally lie in one of die 
three-phase areas of the pseudo-binary system. 

Fig. 22 shows three such junctions. The meeting of the two-phase 
area for liquid and vapour with that for the/3-mixed crystak and vapour 
produces the three-phase equilibrium between the solid phase Sf, the 
liquid phase and the gas ^hase G^. This is the stable melting 
equilibrium of a substance which behaves as a unary system under 
its own vapour pressure. 

At the junction of the two-phase area for the ^ff-mixed cr^tal phase 
and the co-existing vapour with that for the a-mixed crystal phase and 
the vapour belonging to it, the 


three-phase equilibrium between 
the a-mixed crystal phase S/, the 
vapour phase G/, and the )3-mixed 
crystal phase S/ is formed. This 
is the transition equilibrium under 
the pressure of the vapour, and it 
must naturally be found in the 
three-phase area of the pseudo- 
system relating to the two solid 
mixed crystal phases and the co- 
existing vapour. 

Finally, the junction of the 
two-phase area for liquid and 
vapour with that for the unary 
a-mixed crystals and vapour has 
still to be considered. 

This meeting takes place below 
the stable unary melting equili- 
brium and above the unary tran- 
sition equilibrium, and therefore it 
concerns the metastable portions 
of the above-mentioned two-phase 
areas. I'he three-phase equilibrium 
represented by this junction is, 



therefore, also metastable, and the Fig. 23. 

three co-existing phases S^, G^ and 

consequently represent the metastable unary melting equilibrium 
under the va{X)ur pressure of the system ; these three co-eristing 
phases are naturally to be found in the metastable part of the three- 
phase area for mixed crystals, vapour and liquid. It may here be 
pointed out that in every unary three-phase equilibrium^^^j^ree twO- 
phase areas of the unary system come toother, of which tTO%nly have 
as yet been discussed. The two-phase areas which have not yet been 
mentioned refer to unary equilibria in the absence of vapour, and are 
consequently omitted "here. It is evident that a two-phase area pro- 
ceeds from the points S| and L, relating to the co-existence of /3-mixed 
crystals and liquid, i.e. to the stable melting equilibria at h^her 
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pressures, and from and there arises a similar area for the 
equilibrium between a-mixed crystals and liquid. The latter two- 
phase area represents the metastable melting e()uilibria under higher 
pressures. 

There is also still another two phase area relating to the co-exist- 
ence of a- and )8-mixed crystal phases ; it takes its origin from Sj' and 
83', and represents the transition e<iuilibria which appear at higher 
pressures. 

The TX projection of the three phase areas of tlie pseudo-binary 
system and the two-phase areas of the unary system have here been 
considered in their mutual relationships, for the case in which Enantio- 
(ropy appears. From this tlie corresponding relationship may be 
deduced for the case of Monolropy without further discussion. 

The relationships which appear when the pseudo-sy.stcm contains 
no eutectic and the tem])crature of the four phase efjuilibriiim lies 
betareen the triple points of the components are so simple, that it is 
sufficient to give the TX projection shown in Fig. 23. 

It may here be emphasised that both in the case of Knaniiotrcpy 
and Monotropy the two .solid phases exist with vaj>ours of different 
compositio!is, except at the transition point. 


6, The P T X Space Model* 

I'he i"TX space model of the pseudo binary system consists, as is 
Weil known, of vanoiis surfaces, which are related to one another in 
pairs. At the intersection of two similar surfaces three phases can 
t o exist, and at the where three such surfaces come together four 

phases can co-exist. 'Fhe V 1 ’ X space model of a unary system is 
likewise built up from a number td surfaces representing inner equi 
Jibria, and at ihe intersection of one of these surfaces with a similar 
surface belonging to the pseudo binary system a two-phase co existence 
in the unary system makes its apj»earance. 'I’hus, for example, the 
surface relating to inner ecjuilibrium in the li(iuid cuts the surface 
which represents the co existence of lifjiiid and vapour in the pseudo- 
binary system. Lvery point of this line of intersection therefore 
represents a liquid which co exists with vapour in the unary system. 
Similarly the intersection of the surface for the inner equilibrium in the 
vajxjur with the surface relating to the co-existence of licjuid and vapour 
in the pseudo-binary .system prt^duces a line of intersection, every 
point of which defines a va[>our which co-exists with liquid in the 
unary system. 

These co-existing vapours and liquids of the unary system have, 
however, at the same temperature and pressure, different compo- 
sitions, so that the equilibrium between liquid and vapour is 
dicated, in the P T X space mod(2l of the unary system, by two lines, 
for the co-existing points of which the corres|K)nding x values are 
different. This naturally holds good for every other two-phase equili- 
brium in the unary system. It is clear that the PT projection allows 
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this pecuSarity of the ilnary system to' be cooeeeled ; io this pro* 
iectUm the difference in the composHbne" of co-existiog pham cannm 
oe expressed, for in this method of representation every nur of lines 
rdating to the coexistence of two phases ilnll he jprojected as a «ngle 
line. 

It is therefore of interest to consider several P X sections of the 
pseudo-binary PTX space model, and in these sections to indicate the 
position of the umiry sjrstem. 

For this purpose it is not necess^ to draw the space figure. The - 
PT projection is sufficient, and this projection will there^re now be 
consider^. . 

.In connection with previous remar^ it may again be emphasised' 
here that two cases can be distinguished. In the first place the 
pseudo-components a and /3 ipay be isomers, and secondly moy 
represent a pdymer of a.^ 

In the first case the PTX space model may contain a eutectic 
melting line, whilst in the second case this line will not appear. 


7. The P T Projeetlon of the PTX Space Model of the Ptendo- 
Mnaiy and tlw Unary Systems, when a and p are Isomers and a 
Enteetle Melting Line Appears. 

This projection is given in Fig. 24 , which is here the determining 
diagram. The faint lines are the three-phase lines of the pseudobinary 
system and the two-phase lines of the pseudo<omponents, whilst the 
heavily drawn lines relate to the two-phase lines of the unary system. 
For greater clearness the phases of the unary system are indicated by 
means of the suffix », thus : — L„ and G«. 

The point at which the vapour pressure curve of the unary system 
K.D indicated by L,, -|- G,, meets the three-phase line S/i„ -f L -f- G, 
which therefore refers to /3-mixed crystals, liquid and vapour, is the unary 
solidifying point imder the vapour pressure of the system. This occurs 
at the point D ; at this triple point, then, two new inner equilibrium 
linm belonging to the unary ^stem appear, the melting line D£, 
^which is more closely defined by S., + L., and the sublimation line 
^ A', on which S,, G, co-exist. 

At the point B in the diagram this sublimation line cuts the three- 
phase line Sa„ •{- -|- G of the pseudo-binary system, that is to say, 

the assumption has here been made that a transition point also appears 
under the vapour pressure of the system. 

From this triple point B, therefore, besides the sublimation line, 
S«, -f- Gh, two other inner equUibrium lines belonging to. the un^ 
system proceed, namely, the sublimation line A B of the new modifi- 
cation, representing the co-existence S., -i* G« and the transition carve 
B C for the co-existence S*, -f S,^. ■ 

At the point of intersection of the metastable proltmgatioo of the 

* Other cases of diflerent molecular species exhibit no essential differences. 

C 
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vapour pressing line L. + G. and the three-phase line S.,, -f L -f G, 
that is to say at D', is situated the metastable melting point determined 
under the wtpour pressure of the system. From this triple point two 
other metastable inner equilibrium lines relating to the unary system 
must naturally take their origin, namely the metastable melting line 
D' E' for the co-existence S,, + L, and the sublimation line D' A of 
the first solid modification, which is metastable as far as the point B ; 
this line represents the coexistence S,, -f G. 

From the fact that the four three-phase lines which meet, in the 
pseudo-system, at the quadruple point e, have been indicated by 
S.„ + L + O, S^„ + L + f S.J, + -f G and S.^ -f -f L, 



expressly to emphasise that the solid phase is here a mixed crystal 
phase, the application of the Theory of Allotropy in this P T projectioq 
at once follows. 

If this were not the case, this PT projection would be in per- 
fect agreement with that advanced by Schoevers ' for the case of 
allotropy, but the diagram would then contradict the theory developed 
here. 

The P T projection is quite unsuitable for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the considerations which have been put forward, for, as has 
already been noticed, it completely veils the most important factor, the 
difference in composition of the phases. 'I'his projection will, therefore, 
only be used here to indicate which P X sections of the space model 
should be considered. 


* Dimrtation, Amsterdam. 
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8. (PX)r Seeflons of fito Spaee Modd. 

Just like the (T X), figures, the (P X)^ figures are naturally derived ^ 
from the diagrams, but with the difilerence that from the equation 


it follows that 


= — i^dT vip 



i.e. at constant pressure the i^x lines fall when the temperature is 
raised, that is when 9 is positive, while the relation 


\dp/T 

shows that, at constant temperature, the lines rise as the 
temperature is increased. 

Since, however, in the derivation of the figures the relative dis- 
placement of the i X lines is exclusively eftiployed, this is of secondary 
importance only, and therefore the thermodynamical derivation of the 
(P X)tp figure need not be further entered into here. 

The question how the inner equilibrium lines will run in the P X 
section, of the unary system is more interesting. 

Although the j^sition of the inner equilibrium lines vrill be fully 
discussed in a separate chapter, it appears desirable to notice here that 
the displacement of the inner equilibrium by pressure is given by 
Planck’s well-known eejuation, 

d\nkg Aif 

RT’ 


As is well known, this formula only holds when the concentrations 
are given, not per unit of volume but in molar fractions. 

From this expression it is clear that the sign of Atr determines the 
direction of the displacement. It has been assumed here that the 
pseudo-components are isomers and hence it follows naturally that 
the P X lines for the inner gaseous equilibria run vertically in the P X 
figure* This does not hold, however, for the lines referring to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid or solid phases, since in general the value 
of b in van der VVaals’ equation of state are not the same for isomeric 
substances. However, in the figures which follow, the P X lines of the 
unary system are, for greater simplicity^ drawn vertically in all phases. 

In Fig. 25, the P X section at the temperature /| (see Fig. 24) is 
considered. Here the pseudo-binary figure is again drawn faintly, the 
heavy lines relating to the unary figure. 

The line indicates the inner equilibrium in the gaseous 

phase. At G« this line is intersected by the vapour pressure curve aG 
of the pseudo<binary system. This, if the gas over G* is com- 
pressed, and assuming that no metastable states appear, results in the 
formation of the mixed crystal phase which, just like the gaseous 
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phase G«. will be in inner equilibrium if the behaviour is unary. 
If after the gas has disappeared the compression is continued, an 
increase of pressure occurs and only the solid phase will then remain ; 
the inner equilibrium in this solid phase is represented by the line 

If, however, the solid phase should not be formed on compressing 
out the gas above G» the metastable prolongation of the line b G may 
be reached ; i.e. if no retardation occurs, on continued compression the 
metastable solid phase S„, will appear, which, in the case of unary 
behaviour, is likewise in inner equilibrium. When the vapour haa 
completely disappeared, further compression will in this case also result 






Fin. a6. 


in an increase of pressure, and the inner equilibrium in the metastable 
solid phase will be correspondingly displaced along the line S«, S„,'. 

At the temperature here selected the unary solid phase S«, remains 
stable under all pressures, and S«, metastable, and hence it may be said 
that at this temperature the system exhibits the phenomenon of 
mottolropy. 

Just as it is possible for a system to be monotropic under its own 
va^ur pressure and enantiotropic under higher pressures, so a system 
which is monotropic at lower temperatures may at higher temperatures 
exhibit enantiotropy. 

If it is assunied, as in the present instance, that enantiotropy occun 
under the vapour pressure, this is actually the case. That is, if /| is 
chosen as the second temperature, the P X section shown in Fig. 26 is 
obtained. 
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The change in the position of the unary system re^Mive^ to the 
pseudo-binary system, produced by increase of temperature, is note-- 
worthy. The line for the inner equilibrium in the vapour is displaced 
towards the right in relation to the pseudo-binary system, and as a 
result the intersection with the pseudo-binary figure, which previously 
took place on the vapour line a G, now occurs on the vrqwur line h G. 

At any temperature between ti and /, naturally an intermediate 
state of affairs is obtained, and if a suitable temperature is chosen the 
intersection may occur exactly at the point G, and G. will therefore 
coincide with G. Hence, at this temperature, two solid and a vapour 
phase may co-exist in the unary system, 
and these phases are all in inner 
equilibrium; i.e. this temperature at 
once represents the transition point when 
the system is under its own vapour 
pressure. 

The temperature /(, which lies some- 
what above this temperature, yields the 
P X section. Fig 36, from which it 
appears that the lines for the inner 
equilibrium in the stable solid modi- 
fication and in the metastable P 

modification 8,^, intersect the mixed 
crystal lines and Sa„ S.„' of 

the pseudo-system at S«,' and S,,/. This 
means that at that point a conversion 
of the solid phase S.,' into S«/ will 
take place under constant pressure, if 
the Mhaviour is unary and provided 
no retardation occurs. Thus the modi- 
fication Sa, which is metastable at low 
pressures becomes stable for the first 
time. 

If the phase S.,' is entirely trans- 
formed, further compression will result 
in an increase of pressure, and the 
inner equilibrium in the stable phase is 
now moved along the line S«,' S,„". At the temperature t^ therefore, 
change of pressure produces cnantiotropy. 

Fig. 37 refers to the temperature of the metastable melting point D 
of the unary system. The only peculiarity shown by this P X section 
as compared with the preceding one lies in this: the metastable pro- 
longation of the inner equilibrium line for the vapour passes exactly 
through the point, where in the pseudo-binary system the metastable 
prolongation of the vapour line aG cuts the vapour line for the meta- 
stable liquid-vapour equilibrium. Consequently in the unary system, 
solid, jiquid and vapour, via. S., -f- G.' + 1 %, co-exist in a metastable 
condition, or, in o&er words, in this section the metasttMe melting 
equiUbrium imier the vapour pressure of the system appears. 
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Fig. 28 holds good for which lies a little below the eutectic point 
of the pseudO'binary system. 

In the light of the preceding discussion^ this diagram is immediately 
intelligible. Fig. 29 relates to a temperature which lies a little above 
the eutectic temperature of the pseudo-binary system. The P X section 



Fi<;. 28. Fi(5. 29. 


of the pseudo-system shows, therefore, amongst other things, a region 
for the stable co-existence of liquid, LI/, and vapour, G G ' ; of S«*mixed 
crystals, and liquid, L" L\ and finally of S^-Inixed crystals, 

and liquid, L" L. The unary figure is again quite intelligible 
without further description. The higher the temperature select^ 
naturally, the higher will be the pressure at which the transition point 
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occurs. This could not be indicated in the diagrams, however, on 
account of their small dimensions, and for this reason theK figures ate 
very schematic in character. 

The following P X sections. Figs. 

30 and 31, refer to temperatures t, and 

/f, which lie a little below and a little ^ M 

above the stable unary melting point 
D respectively. ipM J 

These figures differ from one another , y I ^ 

inasmuch as, whilst in Fig. 30 the inner St J j? \u 





equilibrium line for the vapour intersects the vapour curve 6 G of the 
pseudo-binary system, i.e. the curve characterising the va^ur which 
co-exists with the / 9 -mixed crystal phase, in Fig. 31 the line for the 
inner vapour equilibrium meets the vapour line indicating the vapour 
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phase which co-exists in the pseudo-binary system with a series of 
liquids. At the intermediate temperature of the stable unary melting 
point, the intersection referred to takes place exactly at the point G, 
which represents the vapour which co-exists with the liquid L and the 
mixed crystal phase ; so that at this temperature these three phases 
will also co-exist in the unary system, which simply means that this 
temperature represents the stable unary melting point. 

If the system is now considered at the temperature /•, which lies 
below the critical temperature of the pseudo-components, Fig. 3a is 
obtained, in which the course of the curve at the critical temperature /• 



may already be recognised. At this temperature, that is to say, the 
points G« and I..., representing the co-existing vapour and liquid phases, ' 
coincide at the critical point P, as is shown in Fig. 33, which means 
that at this point vapour and liquid i>ass without discontinuity the one 
into the other. 

This section shows a point of inflexion in the line representing inner 
equilibrium in the fluid ' phase at which the tangent is horizontal, and 
which is therefore characterised by the expressions ; — 

•=* o and ■■ o. 
air 

* The term flaid phase it used here, because at this point the vapour and the 
liquid phases in the stable region pass into one another without discontinuity. 
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9. (7X,) Seettons of flie 8i»aee Modd wifli Oitoelie Itaios. 

In 8 several T X diagrams have already been deduced by means of 
the lines for a constant pressure above that corresponding to the 
two three-phase lines S •{- L + G in the pseudo-binary system. 

Naturally lower pressures could also have been considbredi but the 
derivation of the T X figures would then have been less simple. 

Now that the PT projection and the PX sections of the space 
figure have been discussed, however, the TX sections with the TX 



diagrams of the unary system situated therein may easily be constructed 
for atiy arbitrary pressure. 

In drawing the inner equilibrium lines it is assumed that the change 
a-»/3 is an endothermic one and that the total heat effect in the con- 
densed phase, including the heats of mixture, in this transformation 
remains endothermic. According to the formula 

din* _ ^ 
dt “ Rl'* 

* y is the decrease of energy per gram-molccale, or the thetmo<hemical heat, 
when the tranirormation takes place in an infinitely large quantity of the bomageneous 
phase. 
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since q is negative, at higher temperatures all the inner equilibrium 
lines tend towards the P side. These lines will be considered more 
closely in Chapter II. 

The pressures considered here are indicated in the P T projection. 
At the pre^re the TX diagram shown in Fig. 34 is obtained, 
which is quite analogous to the melting dii^ram for higher pressures ; 
yet instead of a liquid and a gaseous phase only a solid and a gaseous 
phase appear. This is also the case at the pressure to which P'ig. 35 



refers. The difference between these two diagrams lies in the existence 
of monotropy at the pressure whilst at the higher pressure enantio- 
tropy appears. This comes about because at the pressure pi the inner 
equilibrium line for the gaseous phase intersects the vapour line a G, 
whilst at the pressure cuts the vapour line i G. 

At the pressure /, equilibria containing liquid appear at higher 
temperatures in accordance with f'ig. 36. In the unary system, 
however, this is only true for metastable states. 

At the higher pressure Fig. 37, however, stable liquid phases 
also appear in the unary system, for this pressure lies above that 
corresponding to the stable unary triple point solid — liquid — vapour. 
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The T X section for the pressure /( has the familiar form and is 
shown in Fig. 38. At the critical pressure of the unary ^tem this 
peculiar phenomenon again appears ; the inner equilibrium line relating 
to the liquid phase has a point of inflexion at the critical temperature at 
which the tanjgent is horizontal ; ^ this is evident from Fig. 39. The 
critical point is therefore deflned mathematically by the expressions 


dV . m 
-- = o and i = o. 
Ix dx^ 



Fig. 38. 


The T X figure corresponding to the 
pressure ne^ not be given here. 

When, contrary to the assumption 
here made, enantiotropy does not occur 
under the vapour pressure of the system, 
but monotropy, it is possible that enan- 
tiotropy may appear at higher pressures. 



The connection between the pseudo-binary and the una^ systems 
is, however, so easy to trace that this case will not be examined more 
closely here. It is sufficient to show how the change from monotropy 
under the vapour pressure to enantiotropy under higher pressures is 
expressed in the PT projection of the unary system whm the PT 
projection of the pseudo-system is also considered. For this purpose 

' It is here usuned that the aitical point K| is sitoated at a b^ber piessnte 
than K). 
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only the most essential portions of the complete projection need be 
reproduced (see Fig. 40). 



T 


Fig, 40. 

10. The PX Projeetlon of the PTX Space Model of the Pseudo* 
binary and the Unary Systems, when the Second Component Is 
a Polymer of the First.^ 

If it is now further imagined that the unary system possesses a 
transition point under the vapour pressure, the P T projection (Fig. 41) 
is obtained, which is immediately intelligible. 



t, T 


Fig. 41. 

* The reason for the non-appearance of a eutectic fusion line in this case will be 
explained in Chapter III. 
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11. {PX)t S«etloii8 of tbo Space magnin. 

It has been assumed that the second component is a polymer of 
the first, and cons^uently the position of the inner equilibrium lines in 
the P X section will be determined by the fact that, in accordance with 
the equation : — 

d\nhg _ Ao 

dp ~ M” 


the inner equilibrium in the gaseous 
pressure towards the side of the 
polymer. The direction of the line 
relating to the inner equilibrium in 
the liquid, and also in the solid 
phase, will depend on whether the 
total molecular volume decreases or 
increases srith the dissociation of the 



Fro. 42. 


phase is displaced by increase of 



t*. 


Fjg. 43. 


polymer a, into na. As a rule, however, it may be assumed that the 
moleculat volume decreases for the reaction 


and that therefore 


A« > o. 


In this case the lines for the inner equilibria in the liquid and the 
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solid phases will be displaced by increase of pressure towards the side 
of the polymer, and the following PX figures have been drawn in 
accordance with this circumstance. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that in the case of water, as van Laar ^ has shown, the double molecule 
H4O1 appears to possess a greater molecular volume than two mole- 
cules H^O, so that for this substance the lines relating to the inner 




Of 



Fio. 45* 


equilibria in the liquid and solid phases are displaced by increase of 
pressure towards the side of the simple pseudo-component H^O. 

At a temperature /|, below the transition point B under the vapour 
pressure, the PX section has the form shown in Fig. 4a. 

The unary system at this constant temperature exhibits the pheno- 
menon of mmoirapy when the pressure is increased. The solid phase 
is the stable m^ification under the vapour pressure, and is the 

* Archives Teyfer^ Serie 11 ., T. XL Trowi^me, panic I (190$}* 
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metastable modification. At a temperature above that of the point B, 
e.g. at increase of pressure is accompanied by the appearance of 
cnantiotropy. This is illustrated in Fig. 43. 

Under the vapour pressure of the system, is now the stable form 
and Stf, is metastable. At higher pressures, however, this relationship 
is reversed, and at a certain definite pressure, the transiiim pressure, 
both modifications exist in equilibrium with each other. This equi- 
librium is indicated by S„/. 



Fig. 46. Fig. 47. 


At the temperature which lies above the metastable triple point 
D' and below the stable triple point D, all the main features still 
remain the same ; but if it is desired to show the metastable inner 
equilibria of the unary figure, the diagrams will be less simple ; still by 
goin^ into the matter somewhat more deeply the connections become 
considerably clearer. 

Thus, in Fig. 44, as r^ards the unar>’ system, besides the^ stable 
equilibrium + G*, and the transition equilibrium -f three 
metastable equilibria occur ; namely 

+ U G/' + S,, and WV- 

At a temperature situated above the stable triple point D, there 
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appear in the unarf system, as is evident from Fig. 45, starting from 
low pressures, first ^ stable una^ condensation equilibrium G« + W 
then the metastable unary sublimation equilibrium fo^S,^, mil. (Ga' ■+■ S.,), 
followed by that for S«„ (G.'^ + Sa,)i then the stable melting equilibrium 
of ^ (Sa,' + ttnd at a higher pressure the metastable melting 
equilibrium for S,,, and finally at a still higher pressure the unary 
transition equilibrium (Sa," + ^,")- 


12. (TX), Seetfons of the Space Model, without Buteetie Unes. 

Tlie (T X)p sections of this space model in which no eutectic 
appears naturally difler from those which contain a eutectic, such as have 
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It should be particularly noticed here that the inner equilibrium in 
the gaseous phase is displaced by increase of temperature, in accordance 
with the formula 

d\nk q 

lY ^ RT»’ 


towards the side of the simple pseudo>component, if the second cora> 


ponent is a polymer of the first 
and the transformation na a« 
is exothermic, and that as a rule 
the appearance of a transition 
point is conditioned by the fact 
that at low pressures the inner 
equilibrium line for the gaseous 
phase intersects the vapour line 
belonging to the )S(-mixedciys- 
tals, as shown in Fig. 46, 'whilst 
at a higher pressure, on the 
other hand, it intersects the 
vapour line appertaining to the 
a-mixed crystals, as in Fig. 47.' 
As a necessary consequence of 
this. Fig. 50 is finally obtained 
for the pre.ssure ^5, in which 
the line for the inner equili- 
brium in the liquid phase cuts 
the melting line of the a-mixed 
crystals and not that for 
mixed crystals. 

On the other hand, if the 
phenomenon of monotropy 
under the vapour pressure of 
the system occurs, at low 
pressures the line representing 
inner equilibrium in the vapour 
may intersect the vapour curves 



of both the a- and / 3 -roixed Ql 

cr}’stals. 

At higher pressures the 


I 

P.5. 


P 


same consideration holds good Fu 50. 

for the inner equilibria in the 

liquid; for this curve can then meet the melting curves for both 


and a-mixed crystals. 


^ It roust be emphasised here that in this case pressure exerts an inaucnce which 
is opposed to the temperature influence, and that in particular cases the pressure 
influence predominates. When this occurs the inner equilibrium in the vapour 
which co-existi with solid is not displaced by increase of tem|)erature in the direction 
of the simple pseudo-component, but towards the polymeric pseudo-component. 
This case will be more fully considered in Chapter 11. 

D 
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18. Anotber Portion In the Fsendo-bin&ry System for the P r 
Figure of the Unaiy System. 

It is clear that the vapour-pressure line of the stable unary solid 
phase need not intersect the line S.^ + + G of the pseudo-binary 

system, and that no transition point will then appear. This case 



has been illustrated in Fig. 51, because later a PX section will have 
to be considered at the temperature (2, which is indicated in this 
diagram. 


14. The Pseudo-system Contains a Compound. 

It may be pointed out here that the pseudo-components may form 
a compound. In this case a melting line for the compound will 
appear in the pseudo-binary T X figure, the maximum point of which 
nuiy lie either in the stable or in the metastable region. 

Both these cases are considered in Figs. 52 and 53, and indeed 
in these pseudo-binary figures such a position has been chosen 
for the unary system that two transition equilibria appear; namely 
and S/'^Sy, where S,' and S," are mixed crystals in inner 
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equilibrium, the compositions of which differ but slightly from the 
composition of the compound, whilst the unary solid phaMS Sj and 
S|' lie nearer to die /3 and a sides respectively. 

It should be emphasised that this representation only permits of 
the total composition being shown. If the compound dissociates both 



in the liquid and in the solid state, as is here assumed, and if it is 
desired to indicate the concentrations of the different constituents in 
the various phases, then the ternary representation of the pseudo^ystem 
must be_ undertaken and the dissociadon surfaces for the liquid and 
solid mixtures must be drawn. The above deductions are, however, 
sufficient for our purpose. 

A more important circumstance here is that the last diagrtra, Fi& 
53, is also obtained, when the series of mixtures of a and ^ is twice 
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interrupted. Naturally the middle melting line does not then relate 



to a compound, but to the intermediate portion of the discontinuous 
series of mixed crystals. 


CHAPTER II 


A More Detailed Consideration op the Position of the Inner 
Equilibrium Links in Gaseous and Condensed Phases 


1. The {PX)t Lines. 

The position of the inner equilibria in dilute gaseous phases may 
easily be indicated by applying the laws which hold good for equilibria 
in dilute solutions. The comf^sition of the gaseous phase may then * 
be found by means of the equilibrium constant, which depends, when 
concentrations are expressed in molar fractions, not only on the 
temperature, but also on the pressure. The relation deduced by Gibbs 
thermodynamically may be written in the following form : — 

KtrJj 

K, = AT^-'.e" P-2v . . . (,) 

which becomes for constant temperature 

(K,)x=AT-^*^ .... (2) 

This last determinative equation for the displacement of the equilibrium 
by pressure also follows directly from the application of the Law of 
Mass Action, and this method of deduction brings out clearly the 
connection between the quantities K, or K, and 

If the concentrations of the reacting components of the equilibrium 


+ 

m 


+ -a'A,' + 


are expressed in mots, per litre, the following equation is obtained for 
the equilibrium constant : — 


K.= 


- <^a /»CaV 


CX..CS. 


• (3) 


This constant K« is independent of the pressure. When the partial 
pressures are taken as a measure of the concentrations this expression 
results : — 




= K.(RT)**' 


(4) 


p - CRT, 

37 


Since 
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consequently 

Si^lnf = 2 vlnC + 2 vIn RT 
or 

In K, == In K. + In RT*». 

This quantity K, is also independent of the pressure. 

If, however, the partial pressure is expressed as the product of the 
total pressure and the molar fraction, we get 


and since 


therefore 


' (FXA.r:(pxA.)- . . . 

'■ (XA.r.(x.o*’* . ■ • ■ . 

K. = K,P-s*-. 


. ( 5 ) 

■ ( 6 ) 
• < 7 > 


This formula is identical with (2), and it shows that K, depends on the 
pressure. 

Moreover it follows from this expression for K, that the displace- 
ment of the ec]uilibrium depends exclusively on the change in the 
number of molecules. 

So long as the Gas I..aws are valid, equilibria between isomers 
(Sv := o) are uninfluenced by pressure. If, however, the second 
molecular species is a polymer of the first, the inner equilibrium 


MO ^ o. 


will depend on the pressure, and the greater n is the greater the 
influence of pressure will be. If equation (5) is now applied, the 
total number of molecules of a. being represented by X and of a by 
I — X, the following equation is obtained : — 



‘^'-{p{i-xn« 

or 

X 


K - _ X)- 

if now 

M> I 

then for 

p = 0, X = 0, 


( 8 ) 


i.e. in any dissociation equilibrium, the dissociation is complete at 
zero pressure. The inner equilibrium line therefore passes through 
the origin X » o. 

As P increases X also increases, and when P ■■ oc, X » i. The 
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fact should not, however, be overlooked that when the values for P 
become too high the simple Gas Laws no longer hold good. 

The form of the inner equilibrium line in the (P X)t figure is not, 
however, completely determined by these considerations, for there are 
several possibilities, two of which are shown in Figs. 54 and 55. 

Bakhuis Roozeboom * gives Fig. 54 in his discussion of the equilibrium 

Acetaldehyde Paraldehyde, 

and Aten,* considered that Fig. 55 represented a general type. These 
two curves have different coefficients of direction at the point 

P = o. X = o. 




If the curve defined by the following equation is considered 


X 

P"-»(I - X)* 


K 




and if this expression is differentiated logarithmically, this equation 
results 

1 _ n — I dP , n _ 

X 1 * dX I - X “ ® 


or 


dP t + (n- i)X P 
dX“ ' » - I X(i - X) 


. ( 9 ) 


• Ftrs/. Km. Akad. v. IVet., 11 , 3S3 (1903). 

' Dit Mil. CUitkgew., Bakhuis RoozebMin, II, S, p. la 
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= --- i’ 

vrfX/x-o « — I 


(lo) 


If now Xq is eliminated by means of the equation 

^ 

— P «»i 
* 0 

into which (8) transforms, when X = O, the following result is 
obtained : — 

^ I 

WX/x-o « — i Kp 
Three cases may now Ixj distinguished : — 




! <n <2. 


In this case 


and the (PX)x line has a form corresponding with Fig. 54. 


2. 


From equation ( loj u then follows that 


Lim 



Kp 


and the (F*X)t lino will follow the course indicated in Fig. 56. 


For this case 


n > 3. 


Urn 



-- c/: 


and the (PX)x line must have the form illustrated in the accompanying 
I'ig- 55 - 

The curve now follows a vertical course, not only at high pressures, 
but also when the pressure is very low, so that at some intermediate 
pressure a point of inflection must occur. In Fig. 54 this point lies 
in the origin ; in Fig. 56, however, it has completely disappeared. 

As a check on these conclusions the value of X at the point of 
inflection may be calculated as a function of w. To do this, equation 
(9) is again made the .starting point, and by logarithmic diflerentiation 
the following is obtained : — 

dP * rfX* I + X(n ^ X I - X P dX 
dX 

__ n — I _ * I L jL * * 

■~r+x(w--i) x'^r^'^x'^ ’x(r-x)* 
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If this expression is now equated to zero, after several transformations 
we get 

2(n — i)* X* + 4X(n — i) + (2 — «) = o 


or 


X = - 


2 rfc 

2(n - i) 


A root greater than o 
will consequently be found 
if \/2ii>2, ix. if n > 2. 
For n = 2 the abscissae at 
the point of inflection will be 
negative. 

Consequently the curve 
suggested by llakhuis Rooze- 
boom will not appear in the 
unary system 


Acetaldehyde ^ Paraldehyde 


because in this c^sc n -- 3 ; 
it has previously been proved 
that the line indicated by 
Aten only holds good when 
n > 2. 





2. The (rX)r Lines. 

"J'hc displacement of the homogeneous equilibrium with the 
temperature is determined by the energy change w^hich, at constant 
volume, is measured as thermochemical heat. 

By applying the equation 



. ( 11 ) 


to the reaction 


na':^an + g cal. 

if it is considered that Ej — Ej = ^ and that K, = 
following conclusions may be arrived at. 


the 


When q is positive, will be negative, 

When ^ = o, 5 T ~ 

When q is negative will be positive. 


Here again two cases may be distinguished. 
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1. It I, or, in other words, the two pseudo-components are 
isomers. 

At the most the heat effect in this case can only be small, and 
consequently ^ will be very small. The sign of this quantity naturally 
changes with that of q. 

When ^ = o the T X line has a vertical tangent. 

2 . II > I, f. €. the second pseudo-component is a polymer of the first. 
If the polymer is exothermic^ dissociation is increased by raising 

d\. 

the temperature, t.e. will be negative. 




If, on the other hand, the jx>lymer is endothermic^ polymerisation 

d\. 

increases with increase of temperature, i-e. positive. 

Since, however, as is well known, when dis.sociation occurs the 
number of degrees of freedom and hence the heat capacity increases, 
and consequently an na molecule possesses a greater heat capacity than 
a., the polymerisation will become less endothermic as the temperature 
rises, and it may be conjectured that at still higher temperatures q will 
become equal to o and will finally become negative. 

From (i) it follows that in the case of the existence of an exothermic 
polymer, when T — o°, K* = oc, since then == i — n, and is there- 
fore negative. Hence when T = o% X « i. 

If, on the other hand, the polymer is endothermic^ when T « o^, since 
the exponential factor predominates in the expression oc . f * ** 

K, = o and X = o. 
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As T-* oc, K. and consequently x also approximate ever more 
closely to the value o. 

The two cases discussed here are illustrated in Figs. 57 and 58. 


m 


3. The TX and PX Projeetions of the Gaseous Phases of the 
Unary Equilibria and 

Since is always positive both for the sublimation line and for the 

vapour pressure line of the liquid phase of a unary system, the PX and 
TX projections of the gaseous phase 
do not differ in any essential respect, 
and hence ' it will be sufficient to 
discuss the T X projection. 

The possibility should, however, 
first be noticed of the polymer being 
so strongly endothermic that the heat 
of sublimation or of evaporation be> 
comes negative and that, in conse- 
quence, the sign of changes. The 

projections under discussion then ^ 
differ from one another in that the 
PX projections contain a pressure 
maximum. 

The stable unary equilibria S + G 
and L + G are represented in Fig. 

59, and the position of the vapour 
lines GG| and G/Gj will now be 
considered for the region in which 
the Gas l^ws are valid. 

Along these two lines both the 
pressure and the temperature in- 
crease, hence in considering this 
matter both these influences must 
be borne in mind. 

This double influence has already ^ 
been discussed during the considera- ^ 
tion of the (PX)t and the (TX)p ^,^5 

figures. It was there noticed that 

when a and are isomers change of pressure exerts no influence on 
the position of the inner equilibria in the gaseous phase, whilst, as a 
general rule, the temperature influence proved to 1 ^ small. Hence, 
since X is here independent of the pressure, the form of the TX 
projection agrees with that of the (TX)p figure. 

When and is therefore a polymer of a, increase of pressure 

causes a displacement of the inner equilibrium towards the a, side, 
whilst rise of temperature displaces it towards the a side if the polymer 
is exothermic, and towards the side when it is endothermic. In the 
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latter case pressure and temperature act in the same direction, and 
dX 

is therefore certainly positive. 

In the case of a polymer whicli is exothermic, however, the unary 
vapour line will run towards the right when the pressure influence 
predominates, but towards the left when the influence of temperature 
has the greater effect. 

Before considering this case more closely the following predictions 
may already be made : — 

1. The temperature influence will be promoted by high values for q. 

2. The influence of pressure will he favoured by high n values. 

3- At the jx)int (ij, the vapour point of the unary melting 
equilibrium under the vapour pressure of the system, the vapour line 
Gi'Gi will run more strongly towards the right than G^G, since in the 
unary system 

dV c/P 

This also Mlows from Iht^ (rX)T section of the pseudo-binary PTX 
figure, situated a little above or below the three phase equilibrium at 
present under discussion. 

The matter may now be discussed somewhat more fully. 

From the etjuation 

/ // In Kx \ I d In Kx \ /d In KxA v 

\ i/T / \ <n' .v^ V dp K 'dv • • 

it follows, if for 

values obtained from < t) an; substiluied, tliat 
• d In K x _ !•:, - ICg dp 

d v ■ k'l * > ■ df 

or, since Sv — i — «, atid li, — Kj -- q 

d\nK^ - q i - n dp 

iTV p ' (TV ' 1*3; 

now according to (jlapeyron’s e<jualion 


I _ A 

p d V RT^ * 


(» 4 ) 


where X denotes the heat of sublimation or of vaporisation of the unary 
substance. 

Since in (12) and (13) refers to the ga.scous phase of the 

sublimation or evaporation e<iuilibrium, the value for ^ obtained from 
(14) may be substituted in (13). 
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Equation (15) then results 

i In Kx _ q — (n — \)\ 
RT^ 


(« 5 ) 


From this equation it becomes clear 
that 

^ is positive when ^ — i)X < o, ^ 

d\. 

is negative when q — (n — i)\> o 

and finally - o, when q = {n- i)X, 

This condition holds good, therefore, for 
the temperature at which the product of 
the heat of sublimation or evaporation 
and the factor (m — i) is e(jual to the heat 
of transformatifjn of the pseudo-compo- ^ 
nents in the gaseous state. 

Now in order that may be negative, 

q must be large and \ small. But since 
these values are mutually connected and 
X increases with it is desirable to con- 
sider the numerator of the second term of 
equation (15) rather more closely. T* 

With this object \ may be resolved 
into the amount of heat X« which is 
necessary for the conversion of liquid of 
the composition into gas of the same 
composition, and the chemical heat X, 
necessary to estal)lish inner equilibrium 
in the va|X)ur. 

We may therefore write 

A.= (X,-Xo)i7 



X 



Fig. 60. 


= ,);X3,+ (X,~Xa)^} . . (16) 

It is seen that the following conditions will increase the negative 

values of 

a 1 

1. Ix>w values of X|, — Xq or Xa — Xq. 

2. A low value for n ; and if equation (16) is written in the form 


^ — (m — i)X = 1 — (Xt — Xg)(« — 0} — 0^x> • (*7) 

d\, 

it is obvious that the negative value of is also increased by 
3. High values of q, assuming that 

(Xi-XaK»- 0<t- 
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Summarising these results, the following possible positions illustrated 
in Fig. 6o are obtained for the two lines relating to inner equilibria in 
the vapour, which intersect at the point where the system melts under 
its own vapour pressure. 

^ — i)Xto < o \ The pressure influence predominates for 

^ (if — i)Xga < o j both lines. 

^ — (n — i)\ui > o The influence of temperature predominates. 

^ — (n — i)Xeo < o Pressure exerts the greater influence, 
j — (n — i)A,^> o'! In the case of both lines the influence of 
j — (« — i)A«o > o j tem|>erature predominates. 

Naturally it is also possible for one or more extreme values for X to 
appear, since ultimately q may equal (n — i)\. 

4. The T X Proiection for the Gaseous Phase In the 
Neighbourhood of the Unary Critical Point 

If the vapour line G^G is produced to the critical point K (see 
Fig. 6i), it is seen that, since at K the vapour line passes without 




discontinuity into the liquid line, and the continuous curve so obtained 
mt^t have a horizontal tangent at the point K, the vapour line in the 
neighbourhood of-K must in all cases run towards the right, which was 
also its previous direction. 

If, therefore, at lower temperatures the vapour line runs towards the 
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left, quite independently of the values of q and n, a point N must 
appear on the vapour line, the tangent at which is vertical ; above this 
point the line will run towards the right, as is shown in Fig 62. 

This position is realised in the cases of acetic acid and nitrt^en 
tetroxide. 

Examples of the type illustrated in Fig. 61, in which the vapour line 
tends towards the right at lower temperatures also, are provided by 
alcohol and water. 

The marked change in the value of X in the neighbourhood of the 
critical point may be explained as follows : — 

Let us write 



where X and v relate to the gaseous phase. 

Now it is well known that on the bounding line at the critical 

Q . 

, 1.^. the rate at which the volume increases with the tem- 
perature = — oc, it is equally well known that at this point 

a finite negative value and that is finitely positive. Hence it 

may be concluded that at the critical point the expression^^^^ for 
the bounding vapour line » oc. 

With regard to the liquid line, it may be stated that as it approaches 
the critical point this line must incline strongly towards the left in 
consequence of the rapid decrease in density of the liquid phase. By 
applying equation (18) to the liquid line (X and V then refer to liquid) 

it may be shown that at the critical point is equal to + oc. If 

at lower temperatures the liquid curve should run to the right, which 
can only occur in the case of an endothermic polymer, the tangent at 
the point N will be vertical, as in Fig. 63, for, in contrast to what has 
been stated concerning the gaseous phase, the influence of pressure on 
the liquid phase is so small when compared with the temperature 
influence that it may be disregarded. 

The P X projection shown in Fig. 64 applies to the case in which 
the polymer is still endothermic even at the critical temperature. This 
figure is to be found in the portion of Bakhuis Rooseboom’s work, 
Die Heterogenen Gleich^ewichte usw., written by Aten, Vol. IL, Part 3, 
p. 65, where the following remark occurs : — 

•‘When by raising the temperature the number of complex 
molecules is increased, temperature and pressure exert an influence in 
the same direction. In the case of the unary vapour and the unary 
liquid a higher temperature, and consequently increased pressure, 
must inevitably result in an increase in the number of complex 
molecules. Both branches of the unary bounding curve incline therefore 
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towards the right. If this continues to be the cose until the critical 
temperature is reached the unary bounding curve must have, at the 
unary critical point, a cusp at which point the tangent is horizontal, 
as in the curve ^*8- 33*” (This is here Fig, 64.) 

This conclusion, however, is incorrect* From the increase in the 
temperature and the pressure, Aten thus infers that an increase occurs 
in the concentration of the complex molecules for the liquid branch 
of the bounding cur\’e as the critical point is approached. 

But the dissociation will be determined in the main by the mole- 
cular volume, and only in a secondary degree by the external pressure, 

and just in the neighbourhood of 



the critical pbint this is very evi- 
dent, since along the liquid bound- 
ing line increase of pressure is 
associated with increase of volume. 

Naturally X may also be con- 
sidered, in accordance with the 
hypothesis, as a function of the 



Fu;, 63, 


Fic. O4, 


independent variables V and T, instead of as a function of V and T, 
as has been done here, then, however, the deduction must be made in 
the following way. 

The following equation may be written : — 



In order that 



may be considered more closely, this quantity 


is split up in the following way : — 
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After substitution equation (20) is obtuned. 

• M -I- 

\n')va ~ \<fiv. Vrfv/T * \iv), \dvh VifrA 


(20) 


Now as the critical point is approached along the bounding curve, 
(st)p infinity, and this, combined with the fact that at 

/<fX\ 

the critical point [j'yL negative, leads to the conclusion that the 

second term on the right-hand side of the equation is equal to — oc • 

^ /dX\ 

On the other hand, the differential quotient ( ^ becomes + oc 
at the critical point, for the following reasons : — 

(S)A§)A%1- 

2. At the critical point = — oc , while, as has already been 

^ ) has there a finite negative value ; hence the third term 

of the above equation must equal + oc , for has, at the critical 

point, a finite value. — The first term of the right-hand side of the 
equation is finitely positive at the critical point ; denoting this value by 

aweget(^^j.^ = a- oc + oc. 

( dW 

rfT/Lo critical point cannot be arrived 

at in this way. 

( dW 

^ ) at the critical point 

in this w'ay, the following further substitution must be made in 
equation (20) : — 

VrfPA “ \dVjr VrfP/T 
The following is then obtained : — 

m 4. 

Ur/ui “ Vdiv. \dvJt \(fr/«i 

and this is equation (i 8 ), from which the value of at the critical 

point was obtained. 
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It is mn, therefore, that if these considerations are to be extended 
to the critical point, it is absolutely necessary to eliminate pressure as 
an independent variable. 

Reference must not be omitted to the following possibility. When 
the pseudo-components differ very markedly from one another in vola- 
tility, the difference must be so great that the critical {X)int of a lies far 
below the triple point of the unary system may contain, besides the 
stable critical point, two further inetastable critical points, one above it 

and one below, but both lying below the 
stable unary melting point under the 
vapour pressure. 

This case arises if the pseudo-system 
belongs to the ether-anthraquinone type,^ 
i,t. if the plait point curve of the pseudo- 
binary system intersects the three-phase 
area for S - 4 - L# “f* G. 

An example of this extremely interest- 
ing case is furnished by the cyanogen 
system, and in discussing cyanogen in the 
ex{)erimental portion this phenomenon will 
therefore he dealt with more fully. This 
arrangement is all the more suitable since 
tliere it is absolutely necessary to use these 
less simple systems to explain the relation- 
ships in question. Nevertheless, a simpler 
and therefore more easily represented con- 
$e(|uence of this c^se must be briefly 
discussed here. 

The pseudo-binary idea contains the 
(X}ssibility of the plait point curve for the 
pseudo-binary system intersecting the two- 
phase area for liquid and vapour twice. 
Three stable critical points would then 
appear in the unary system, two upper and 
one lower; this means that after the sub- 
stance has reached its critical temperature and the fluid phase has been 
formed, at a higher temperature it will split up again into liquid and 
vapour, and finally at a still higher temperature one single phase will 
again be formed. 

The TX projection may then have peculiar forms. Fig. 65 is 
improbable, inasmuch as increase of temperature displaces the position 
of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase towards the /9 side, 
although ^ is a polymer of a\ p would therefore have to be an 
endothermic polymer. This disadvantage is avoided in Fig. 66, yet 
this position too must be unconditionally rejected, for here Pt which 
exhibits the higher triple point temperature, would have the lower 
critical temperature. In Fig. 67, on the other hand, all these difficulties 

* Zeiischr,/. physik. Chtmie^ 61, 193 (1905) ; 52 , 587 (1905)* 
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disappear, for here it is supposed that the plait point curve has a 
minimum. 



B C 

Fig. 66. Fig. 67. 

The critical points K, and K3 lie to the left of the minimum, whilst 
Kj may be found either to the left or to the right of it. In the first 
case, at all three critical temperatures, in the PX figure the unary 



inner etjuilibrium line touches the part of the loop, representing 
L-f-G in the pseudo-binary system, which runs towards the left. 
In the second case, however, at the first critical temperature the 
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critical point lies on the portion of the loop, relating to the liquid 
vapour equilibrium in the pseudo<binary system, which runs towards 

the right. 

These relationships are illus- 
trated by a series of P X diagrams, 
^ r ^ Fig. 68, which relate to temper- 

I atures extending over the whole 

A interval between the three critical 

points. 

The PT projection of the 
«ji unary system is given in Fig. 69 ; 

^ it shows that the vapour pressure 

line consists of two pt^rtions, of 
which the first portion ends at the critical point whilst the second 
portion originates at the critical point critical point K3. 

An example of the case under discussion has not yet been realised, 
and further, it will not be an easy matter to realise it, for it is extremely 
peculiar. \Ve are now, however, prepared for a phenomenon, which 
formerly, f.c. before the establishment of this theory, would have caused 
the greatest i>erplexity. 


5« Inner Equilibria in Condensed Phases. 

The TX projection of the liquid line of the unary liquid-vapour 
equilibrium has already been mentioned in the course of the discussion 




Fig. 70. Fio. 71. 


of the co>existing vapour line. The following possibilities were found 
for the liquid line: — 

I. The liquid line runs towards the left until the critical temperature 
is reached {q is positive). 
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2. The liquid line runs towards the left, but before the critical point 
is reached a change of direction occurs (q is negative). 

For the vapour line the follow- 
ing cases were distinguished : — 

1. For positive values of q 
the vapour line may always run 
towards the right, or at lower 
temperatures it may run towards 
the left to begin with, bending 
back somewhere below the 
critical temijcrature {q is posi- 
tive). 

2. For negative values of q 
the vapour line runs continu- 
ously to the right. 

By combining these possible 
forms for the vapour and liquid 
lines the types indicated in Figs. 

70, 71 and 72 are obtained. 

In agreement w*ith these con- 
siderations, Figs. 70 and 71 are 
to be found in van der Waals- 
Kohnstamm’s Thermodynamics, 

Vol. I, p. 173 ; for there it is assumed that q is positive. 



p 


The formula 


I -f- X 
X(i 


C (d\\ _ E T 
X) WlVun.” R,f V- 


(dW\ 


deduced on page 171 of the second volume yields our Fig. 72 when E 
is negative. 

This is quite clear without further explanation, for at low values of 
T the first factor of the second term on the right-hand side of the 

equation is the predominating factor, so that is positive, whilst 

at higher temperature increases, to become infinity at the 

critical temperature. The other factor of the second term then pre- 
dominates, its sign being positive for the liquid line and negative for 

the vapour line. On the liquid line, therefore, the sign of 

must change somewhere below the critical point. 


6. The (TX)f Figures for Condensed Phases. 

(a) The pseudo-component is a polymer of a. 

The position of the inner equilibrium line in the (TX)r figure is 
given by the formula 

q_ 

\ Jt RT*’ 
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Now the heat effect of the transformation a ^ p taking place in a 
mixed crystal phase may be resolved into 

1. The quantity of heat absorbed when one molecule of an infinitely 
large amount of the mixed crystal phase is withdrawn. This is equal 
to - Jau 

2. The quantity of heat developed in the transformation 

tt P + Jr. 

3. The quantity of heat set free by the mixture of one molecule 
of jS with an infinitely large amount of the mixed crystal phase ; 

The quantities ja and are, therefore, differential heats of mixture, 
whilst Jr denotes the heat of reaction. We may therefore write 

^*1 ~ • • • • (^0 

In the case of polymers jr is, as a rule, jxisitive and much greater 
than the heats of mixture, so that j is also positive. The inner 
equilibrium line for the solid phase will therefore incline towards the left 
when the temperature is increased. This is also true for the case in 
which the condensed phase is a liquid. If now the neighbourhood of 
the transition point is considered and the question is asked, Which of 
the co-existing phases at the transition temperature will be the stable 
modification, at higher temperatures? the answer can immediately be 
given, as a result of these considerations, that the stable modification will 
be the one whose formation is associated with an absorption of heat. 

I/Ct the phase rich in a be called S|, the phase rich in /?, Sp and the 
quantity of heat set free by the conversion of S| into S,, J»,9, ; it should 
^ noted that the heat effect associated with this heterogeneous trans- 
formation may also be resolved. 

For this purpose let ns first imagine that so much a has been with- 
drawn from the mixed crystal phase that the composition of the 
phase corresponds with the point S3, lying between Sj and S3. This 
point S3 has been so chosen, that after in the second place the quantity 
of a so withdrawn has been converted into j 3 , and thirdly this amount of 
P has been again added to the mixed crystal phase S3, a mixed crystal 
phase of the composition S, results. The heat effects of these three 
processes will be designated by Ja^ JB^ &nd j/. The last-mentioned 
quantity also includes the heat effect associated with the change of 
crystalline form when the two phases are not isomorphous. 

The following can, therefore, be written for the heat of transforma- 
tion j8,»,:— 

+ go- 

The quantities qj and j^ are not differential heats of mixture, as in 
equation (21), but mean values for the differential heat of mixture of a 
in phases whose compositions lie between S| and 83, or of p in phases 
whose compositions lie between S3 and S3. This can be indicated in 
the following way: — 

** + gu + ss • 


• (aa) 
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Finally, the course of the transformation Sj->S, may also be such 
that in the phase S] an infinitely small amount of a is converted into 
so that the com^sition of this phase is displaced to an infinitely 
small extent towards S,. This process may be imagined to be repeated 
so often that the composition of the phase S, is reached. 

In this manner is obtained as a mean value of the heat of 
transformation in phases whose compositions lie between S| and 
Thus we write: — 

?».•.=* ?m; (*3) 

Moreover the separate j^rts constituting the right-hand side of 
equation (21) may imagined to be subdivided, as the result of 
which appears as the sum of the heat of reaction and two 
average values for the differential heats of mixture of a and /3 
respectively, in phases the compositions of which lie between and 
Sg. Consequently, 

^818, = — + q % + • • (24) 

If the pseudo-component ^ is a polymer of a, it is probable that on 
the right-hand sides of equations (22) 
and (24) the positive heat of transforma- 
tion q^ predominates. 

In this case, therefore, is positive, 
i.e. the transformation Sg takes 

place with evolution of heat, so that S| 
is the stable phase at higher temper- ^ 
atures, as is shown in Fig. 73. Since the 
resulting phase, the formation of which 
takes place with absorption of heat, lies 
to the left of the other, it may be called 
here left-lying transition equilibrium.” 

The conclusion has already been 
arrived at that the inner equilibrium line (X OC ft 
runs towards the left when the pseudo- ” 

components are polymers, and that 73* 

consequently the T X figure for the 

transformation equilibrium and its neighbourhood has the form 
outlined in Fig. 73. 

It is clear that these relative positions also hold for the meltable 
transformation equilibrium and for the metastable inner equilibrium 
lines, and consequently Aten’s Fig. 68 in Bakhuis Roozebrom’s Die 
Heterogenen Gleichgewichie, Vol. II, part 3, p. 130, is inaccurate. 

(b) The pseudo-components are isomers. 

When a and p are isomers, the heats of reaction in (aii (22) and 
(24) may be rather small ; they will therefore not usually predominate. 

In the first plac^ if the position of the inner equilibrium lines is 
considered, it is noticed that since the heats of mixture q^ and q^ in 
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equation (21) are dependent on the composition of the mixed crystal 
phase, the total heat of transformation in the solid phase may be 
different for phases of different compositions. 

Thus for a given phase 


or 


qu — qa + qfi may be < o 


q^-q$< qu^ 


Further, it is known that the total heat effect of an inner equilibrium 
line, and hence may also have a different sign when the com- 


position remains the same, though at a different temperature. 

However, in this case also, the heat of reaction and the heat of 
mixture continue to vary in a regular manner with the temperature and 
the composition, so that repeated change of sign is very improbable. 


(c) A right4ying transition equilibrium contbined mth inner equilibrium 
lines which run towards the left. 

When the average total heat of transformation in phases situated 
between Sj and Sj is negative, and therefore < o, whilst the 




total heat in each of the phases S| and S, is positive, and therefore 
is > o and > o, the i)osition represented in Fig. 74 is obtained. 
Since fg, and q^, are positive, while qiji, is negative, it may be 
concluded that the total heat effect q between S| and S, passes at least 
twice through zero. The straight line S, S, therefore cuts the 
geometrical locus q = o ax least twice, and in any case an even number 
of times between S, and S,. It is seen, therefore, that with the 
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help of equation (23) an indication may be obtained from the position 
of the transformation equilibrium (right- or left-lying) regarding the 
existence of points in the neighbourhood of which q must « o, and 
conclusions may thus be drawn which could not result from a con- 
sideration of the inner equilibrium lines alone. Similarly it is obvious 
without further discussion that a T X figure, in which a line of constant 
temperature or constant composition can be drawn in such a way that 
the geometrical locus is intersected many times, is improbable, since 
docs not undergo a frequent change of sign in consequence of changes 
in temperature or composition, any more than the expression into which, 
according to (21), it may be resolved. It is clear that resolution of the 
total heat of transformation in accordance with (22) and (24) is only an 




advantage when several of the resolved fragments are to be calculated, 
and another can be either experimentally determined, n^lected or 
estimated. 

This is possible in pseudo-systems in which the unary equilibrium 
can only be established with the aid of catalysts. 

In the deduction of the various possible and complete T X figures 
the different possible positions of the inner equilibrium lines must 
naturally be combined with the possible forms of the TX sections. 
If the pseudo-components are isomeric none of the possible combinations 
is excluded. If, however, the heat of reaction preponderates, as in 
the case of polymerisation, for exclusively left running equilibrium lines 
and left-lying transformation equilibria and if the binary pseudo-figure 
is of simple form (only a disintegration region for the solid state) the 
three cases previously indicated are obtainra, to which Figs. 75, 76 and 
77 refer. 
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(d) The farm of the (P X)t figures for condensed phases. 

As has already been mentioned^ the influence of pressure is given 
by Planck’s formula 



Little is known of the differential increase of volume A V. 

It can only be said that, as a rule, polymerisation is accompanied 
by decrease of volume, in which case the unary P X lines run towards 
the right; sometimes, however, polymerisation is associated with an 
increase of volume, as in the case of water, and then the unary P X 
lines run towards the left. 

If the pseudo'components are isomers nothing can be said with 
regard to the sign of AV. 

All that is known is, that for condensed phases A V will in general 

fdV\ 

be small, so that for the unary lines ) will be very great. 

It will only be possible to draw any conclusions from formulse (ii) 
and (25) regarding the form of the figures under discussion when an 
equation of state appliaible to the solid state has been discovered. 

(e) The relation between strong and weak dissociation and the 
phenomena of eftantioiropy and monotropy. 

The above considerations have shown that enantiotropy and monotropy 
may be explained perfeedy logically from the same point of view. 

On the other hand, lammann ^ is of opinion that the monotropic 
forms of a substance stand in an entirely different relation to one 
another than the enantiotropic forms. 

He speaks of two crystals of the same group as being monotropic, 
and calls two crystals of different groups enantiotropic, and in his 
opinion this assertion may be supported by an empirical principle put 
forward by him, which states that from normal liquids only members 
of a group which are similar to each other arc formed, or, in other 
words, from normal liquids only monotropic forms separate, while 
abnormal liquids may yield enantiotropic forms. 

Examination of Eotvos’ Rule has shown that the product y(M»)i, 
which is proportional to the molecular surface energy, is approximately 
a linear function of the temperature for different so*called normal 
liquids, and that it varies only slightly with the nature of the liquid. 

For these liquids the temp>erature coefficient of the moleculi^ surface 
energy 

- ' jj. ' f IS greater than 2, 

while for other liquids, the so-called abnormal liquids, the change of 

^ //iuh, K, GeitlL d, IVissensthafi Gotiingen Math,*physik^ Ktasse^ 1 3 Mai, 
1911, and 15 Juli, 1911. 
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y(M»)l increases with the temperature, and varies to a considerable 
extent with the nature of the liquid, as the following Uble shows. 


Substance 

-- ™ 

dX ^ 



So'CalUd normal liquids 


Aniline .... 

2*05 

0 


Carbon tetrachloride . 

2*10 

0 

Monotropy 

Methyl alcohol 

2*12 

0 


Carbon dioxide 

2*22 

0 

Enantiotiopy 

Nitrobenaene . 

2*23 

0 


Benzene .... 

2*37 

0 

1 

Benzophenone 

2-63 

0 

1 Monotropy 


Abnormal substances 


Water .... 

0*88 


> Enaniiotropy 

Sulphur . 



ti 

Phenol . 

i*8o 


' i» 

Formanilide 

1*66 


\ Monotropy 

tf-Cresol . . , i 

1*93 


Enantiotropy 


In the second series of liquids the temperature coefficient of the 
molecular surface energy is less than 3 , and moreover it increases with 
the temperature, i.t. at higher temperatures it approximates to the 
normal value. 

Now it is quite true that as a rule so-called normal liquids depwit 
monotropic forms; abnormal liquids, on the other hand, often give 
rise to enantiotropic forms, and from this Tammann is of opinion that 
the conclusion must be drawn that monotropic and enantiotropic 
modifications are constituted essentially differently. 

In the light of our considerations, however, the empirical principle 
previously mentioned must be interpreted in quite a different way. 

In the first place, it must be emphasised that even at the present 
time surface tension measurements will not enable us to decide with 
certainty whether a liquid is quite normal. Edtvds* Rule is insufficient 
definitely to decide this question. The study of surface tension at 
different temperatures has made it clear that association is probably a 
general phenomenon. 

Amongst the liquids so far investigated, however, there are a 
considerable number which appear to associate but slightly. Hence 
it may be stated that experience skews that only those liquids which are 
slightly associated frequently deposit monotropic forms, whilst more strongly 
associated liquids often yield enantiotropic forms. 

This empirical principle can now be very simply explained on the 
basis of the following considerations. Let us suppose that /3 is a 
polymer of a, and that the pseudo-binary system hu a eutectic ; then, 
according to Fig. aa, the gaseous phase on the line ag^ contains a 
greater concentration of polymer tram the co-existing solid {diase on 
the line ad. 
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This is extremely improbable, and thus the figure must fail in the 
case of polymerisation. This difficulty is avoided, however, if the 
pseudo T X figure contains no eutectic, as in Fig. 23. Both the liquid 
and the solid phases then contain more of the polymeric substance than 
the co-existing gas phase, as might be expected. Whilst therefore in 
the case of isomerism the T X figures ma^ belong to different ty[Ms, 
when polymerisation occurs no eutectic will appear, and confirmation 

of this conclusion has already been 
found in various pseudo-binary systems. 

Thus the TX figures for the sys- 
tems acetaldehyde — i)araldehyde, par- 
aldehyde — nietaldehyde, acetaldehyde 
— metaldchydc have no eutectic,* nor 
does the system methyl sulphocyanide 
— its tri-polymer.* 

On the basis of this result the em- 
pirical principle previously mentioned 
can now easily be explained. That 
is to say, if the accompanying TX 
diagram (Fig. 78) represents the 
pseudo-system, and if the luiuid is 
only slightly associated, it is well 
known that the line relating to the 
inner e(]uilibrium in the liquid phase 
lies very much to one side, and hence 
the line for the stable inner equili- 
brium in the solid state approximates 
to the nearest pseudo component. 

When association occurs to a less 
extent, the line k I.., lies, in fact, close 
to the axis of the unussociated pseudo- 
component having the lower melting [x>int. 

Now it is evident that the intersection of the lines and dm ox 
S] n and e p has, in general, some special significance, so that on the 
b&sis of these considerations it may at once be assumed that the 
phenomenon qC monotropy will occur more frequently than that of 
enantiotropy, and this is in fact the case. 

If slightly and very slightly associated liquids are considered from 
this point of view, it is immediately seen that, in consequence of 
the extremely one-sided position of the line relating to inner equili- 
brium in the solid state, the chance of intersection taking place is 
reduced to a minimum, so that in the case of these substances mono- 
tropy exclusively may be expected as a general rule, and this is also in 
complete agreement with Tammann’s general principle. 



Ztitschr.f. fhjfsik. Chemie, 77 , 269(1911). 
Giilis, C/um. Wukblad, 16 , 48 (1918). 


CHAPTER III 


Pseudo-ternary Systems and Systems containing more than 
Three Pseudo-components 

1. The Ternary Spaee-representation. 


The case will now be considered in which the pseudo-system is 
ternary and the unary system contains a transition point. 

'Fhe pseudo-ternary system consists of three pseudo-binary systems 



while y behaves as a true component, 

6t 
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If then the unary melting equilibrium S, L, is taken as the starting 
pmnt, and to it y is added, this meltii^ equilibrium will be depressed, 
as niight be expected, and thus it is evident that for the melting 
equilibria obtained by the addition of increasing quantities qf the 
component y, a two-phase area SjS^, L, Lx is obtained which continues 
in space as far as the melting plane of and which relates to the 
co-existence of S/^ and L. In just the same way fi and y may be 
imagined to undei^ mutual transformation with great velocity, whilst 
a behaves as a true component. Proceeding then from the unary 
melting equilibrium S3L, and adding a, a second two-phase area 
relating to -f- L is obtained, namely S3 Si L3 L, which likewise 
extends to the fusion plane for 

This two-phase area intersects the first in the line St L, and the 
significance of this fusion equilibrium is easily seen. In the first- 
mentioned area originating at Sj| the inner equilibrium exists, 

whilst in the second, which originates at S3 1^, the inner equilibrium 
predominates. The line of intersection of these two two-phase 
areas w'ill consequently represent two co-existing phases Si + L, in 
which the inner equilibrium prevails. This fusion equili- 

brium Si^L is the stable unary melting equilibrium of the pseudo- 
ternary system, whence it follows that L must be a point on the line 
representing the inner ec^uilibrium in the liquid phase of the pseudo- 
ternary system. In the diagram the curve K L represents this line. 
Its prolongation in the direction of lower temperatures indicates the 
metastable pseudo-ternary inner equilibrium in the suj:)er-cooled liquid, 
whilst the line Si S/ relates to the pseudo-ternary inner equilibrium in 
the solid state. 

The fusion e({uilibrium S4 L4 and the metastable fusion equilibrium 
in the pseudo-binary system a — y have still to be considered. 

Using the method indicated above, it may be shown that a two- 
phase area originates at 84 L4, on which the equilibrium a:^y exists 
when p behaves as a true component, and that similarly a two-phase 
area extends into space from SjLi, in which the equilibrium 
exists when y has the properties of a true component. These two 
two-phase areas also intersect each other, and the line of intersection 
S| L/ again indicates a fusion equilibrium, between the mixed crystal 
phase S3 and the liquid L^ both of which are in inner equilibrium, 
and therefore belong to the unary system. Since, however, the line 
of intersection S* L' now represents the intersection of two metastable 
two-phase areas {Le, the two-phase area arising from S4 L4 will be inter- 
sected in its metastable portion), the unary fusion equilibrium S| ^ L' 
is metastable. It is clear that the point tj must lie on the metastable 
prolongation of the inner liquid line K L, just as is here shown. St 
denotes a metastable unary solid phase situated in the pseudo-ternary 
system, and is the starting point of a line which indicates the position 
of the inner equilibrium in this phase at lower temperatures. If, now, 
no further complications arise, the phenomenon known as monotropy 
occurs; in the diagram, however, enantiotropy is assumed to exist. 
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That^ is to say, the existence has been assaifibd of a transition 
equilibrium S^' S,' in the pseudo-binary system a — fi. In these two 
co-existing solid phases, an a- and a ^mixed crystal phases the inner 
equilibrium a'^p therefore prevails. Supposing y to behave as a tnse 
component, and that in consequence of the addition of y the tempera- 
ture of the transition equilibrium is lowered, a two-phase area is 
obtained which may be called a transition surface, in the co-existing 
phases of which the equilibrium prevails. This surface inter- 

sects the curve representing the stable and the metastable inner solid 
equilibria in S/ and S/, which means that Si' St represents the , 
position of the unary transition equilibrium in the pseudo-ternary 
system, at which the solid mixed crystal phases S/ and S«', both of 
which are in a state of inner equilibrium, co-exist The line St' Sf" 
naturally refers here to the stable inner equilibrium in the solid state 
below the transition point. 

(a) Simplifitd methods of representation. 

From this example it appears that pseudo-ternary systems are more 
intricate than pseudo-binary systems; still, use must often be made 
of the method of representation indicated here, in order to explain 
observed phenomena. In this connection, however, it must be em- 
phasised that help may frequently be obtained from a pseudo-binary 
diagram provided that it is remembered that such a pseudo-binary 
system is based on one that is pseudo-ternary or perhaps even more 
complicated. 

’This will be more fully explained in connection with the pseudo- 
ternary dis^ram given here. In order to simplify matters it may be 
assumed thiat two of the three pseudo-components, e.g. a and 
undergo mutual transformation with so great a velocity that the system 
a ^ /3 always remains in a state of equilibrium. In this case a and 
P together behave as a single pseudo-component, which may be 
designated a . 

Thus the first pseudo-component is d and the second y (see 
Fig. 80). On the a axis a denotes the temperature of the stable fusion 
equilibrium S|^L| of Fig. 79, h the temperature of the metastable 
fusion etiuilibrium St:;^Lj, and c the temperature of the transition 
equilibrium S/ ^ S/. 

The melting line ag and the mixed crystal line af now define the 
stable two-phase fusion area which, accor^ng to Fig. 79, commences 
at S| Lj|. The metastable melting line b g' and the mixed crystal line b d ' , 
on the other hand, indicate the metastable two-phase fusion area 
originating at S| L| in the same figure, whilst ^e transition lines ef 
and ed^ show the two-phase transition area in the pseudo-ternary 
representation. 

If in this new pseudo-binary T X figure the lines relating to inner 
equilibria in the unary system are drawn, the following heavy lines are 
obtained : K L' representing inner liquid equilibrii^ which from L to 
L' are metastable, SiS/ relating to the inner equilibria in the solid 
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state, which are stable at temperatures above that of the transition 
equilibrium, whilst represents similar eciuilibria at temperatures 

lower than the transition equilibrium temperature. The line SjS,' 
refers to the solid state, which is nietastable above the lempeniture 
of the transition equilibrium. This ps*eudo-binarjr representation has 
been obtained by assuming that the equilibrium a fi is always estab- 
lished. * Similar diagrams may naturally be deduced if, instead, it is 



assumed that the equilibria a or y are established with great 
velocity. 

It is clear that by following this method diagrams are obtained 
which make it possible to explain observed phenomena in a simple 
manner. Also when the pseudo-system is more complicated, every three 
dimensional representation ma^ be reduced by the application of this 
principle to one of two dimensions. 


(b) The isothermal figure for constant pressure. 

Notwithstanding the above statement, however, it will often 
be convenient to refrain from applying this simplified method of 
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representation, and if the pseudo-syst^ is tenmQr, to make use of 
a ternary diagram; in such a case the fracing out of a three 
dimensional space model is not at once commenced, but sections are 
first of all considered, e.g. for a constant temptnrature ; thus the iso- 
thermal figure is studied, and in this way an accurate view is soon 
obtained of the connection between the unary and the pseudo- 
systems. This will be more fully described when considenng the 
system acetaldehyde — paraldehyde — metaldehyde, which will be * dis- 
cussed later. 


At present the discussion of the subject will be limited to a few 
remarks of a general nature. 

Assuming that the pseudo system is ternary, and that the pseud^ 
components are isomers, the inner equilibrium in a gaseous, liquid 
or solid phase may be indicated 
at any given temperature in the 
following way. ^ 

In the triangubtr diagram, Fig. 

8i, a, P and y are the pseudo- 
components whilst a, b and c mark 
thc^.positions of the inner gaseous 
equilibria in the three pseudo- 
binary systems. 

us assume for a moment 
^ that y and /i attain a state of inner 
equilibrium very rapidly, but that 
a behaves as a true component ; 
the position of the equilibrium 
y^ Rafter the addition of different 
quantities of a may then be shown 

on this diagram. Since y and ft are isomers, the equilibrium between 
these two molecular species will not be displaced by the addition of a, 
and a straight line connecting the point a with a will therefore define 
the equilibrium position. 


In the same way, it may be assumed that a and /? are always 
associated in inner equilibrium, and that y behaves as a true component. 
The inner equilibrium will then remain unaltered by the 

addition of y to the system a -f- /?, which is in inner equilibrium, and 
hence the system will again move along a straight line, in this case 
from c towards y. The two straight lines thus obtained intersect in 
the point G; consequently at this point the equilibria jS^y and 
both exist, and hence also the tri-mo(ecular inner equilibrium 
ci^P:^y which belong to the unary system. From this inner 
equilibrium relationship it follows that a is also in inner equilibrium 
with y, even though this equilibrium is only reached through and 
consequently the point b must be so situated that a straight line drawn 
from p through G also passes through this point. Now it is always 
possible that this equilibrium can only be attained by way of p. In 
this case the tri-molecular inner equilibrium a^P^y may said 
to be linear. If, however, the equilibrium a:;^y can be established 
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directly, the tri-raolecular inner equilibrium is represented in the 
following manner : — 

\\.V 

y 


and it may then be described as a triangular inner equilibrium. 

If a, /8 and y are polymers, very little difference is to be noticed. If 
the pseudo-components are represented by a, o, and and if, for 

example, u>m> i, the fol- 







l !<;, $2. 


l<jwing statement may be 
made. When 0 ^ and reach 
a state of inner equilibrium 
very quickly and o is a true 
component, the ctjuilibrium 
"ill Ik* displaced 
towards the right by the ad- 
dition of (I, and indeed, when 
the dilution due to the ad- 
dition of a has become very 
great, it is displaced practi 
call)’ completely to the a„ side. 
Hence it follows that the line 
a — mn. now has a form such 


as that depicted in Fic. 82, and that it touches the side — na* at 
the {>oint mn„. In the same way the jjosition outlined here for the two 
other equilibrium lines < an be e.xjjlained. h'inally it should be noticed 
that at the a[)iccs of the triangle »««,, na„ and ma, have been written, 
in order to show that the ditlVrent iransformation.s are actually possible 
with the (juantities of the pseudo-components indicated at the apices, 
t )n considering the liquid and solid phases similar results are obtained. 



CHAPTER IV 


ALLOTROPIC SuiJSTANCKS IN THE PRESENCE OF A SOLVENT 

1. General Considerations. 

If the allotropic substance consists of two pseudo-components 
it will form with a solvent an essentially binary system, which, 
however, constitutes a pseudo-ternary system at the least. 

Thus, in order to explain the behaviour of such a system, it is 
necessary to imagine it to be ternary and to indicate the position 
of the binary system in this 
pseudo-ternary system. With 
this object the solution iso- 
therms for the solid phase at 
a definite temperature and 
pressure have been drawn in 
the accompanying diagram, 

Fig. 83.1 

'Phe temperature assumed 
here lies below the eutectic 
temperature of the system 
a — fi and the pressure is 
assumed to be greater than 
the highest vapour pressure. 

O refers to the solvent, whilst 
a and p denote the pseudo- 
components. 

The isotherm ac repre- 
sents .saturated solutions which co-exist with the mi.xed crystal phase 
ttZ and the isotherm be relates to saturated solutions which co-exist 
with the mixed crystal pliase /?</. 

Consequently c indicates the saturated solution which co-exists 
with the two mixed crystal phases d and /. The curve O M represents 
the equilibria between a and P in solutions of different concentrations. 

In the figure under discussion this line intersects the isotherm 
and therefore, when a and P are in equilibrium with each other in the 
solution, the only stable saturated solution is L^. 

If now a and P are in equilibrium with each other in the saturated 
solution, and this saturated .solution is stable, the co-existing solid phase 
is also stable and is in inner equilibrium. Since this co-existing solid 

^ It is here assumed that no compouiul of the pseudo-com]^>oncnts can separate out. 
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phase is indicated by this must be the stable solid phase in the 
unary system a + Now, in general, however, there will also be a 
metastable solid phase in the unary system, and this may easily be 
found in the following way. Thus, when is not too far removed 
from Cy the curve for the homogeneous equilibrium in the solution also 
intersects in L| the nietastable prolongation of the isotherm relating to 
mixed crystals rich in a. Now this solution co>exists in the metastable 
state with the metastable solid phase Sj — that is to say, this phase is 
the metastable solid phase of the unary system o -f- jS, 

Whilst, therefore, L2 and Sj represent the co-existing {)hases of the 
stable saturation equilibrium in the binary system O + (o;^/i), Lj and 
Sj refer to the co-existing phases of the metastable saturation ccjuilibriurn 
in the same binary system. 

From these considerations the result follows that the intersection of 




the equilibrium curve O M with the stable portion of the solution 
isotherm for mixed crystals rich in / 3 , and the mctastable portion of the 
solution isotherm for mixed crystals rich in a, is connected with the 
circumstance that in the unary system (a -f- a mixed crystal phase 
rich in (i is the metaslable modification. 

If it is now assumed that cnantiotropy exists in the unary system 
(a + ) 3 ), and that the temperature of the investigation lies below the 
transition point, the change that will ap{)ear if the temperature is 
supposed to be raised to the transition temperature is at once evident. 

When the temperature is raised the points L2, c and approach 
each other. Consequently, the jx)ints and J, and S| and e are also 
crowded together, and when the equilibrium curve OM just passes 
through the point c two mixed crystal phases in inner equilibrium with 
each other co-exist in the binary system, i.e, the two modifications of 
the unary system (a + P) co-exist with one and the same saturated 
solution, or, in other words, the transition point is then reached. The 
form of the ternary diagram is then represented by Fig. 84. 
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At a temperature above the transition point the equilibrium curve 
intersects the solution isotherm relating to mixed crystal phases rich in 
a, and then the stable modification is no longer but as is evident 
from Fig. 85. 


2. The Study of those AUotropIe Organic Substances known as 

** Tautomers/’ 


The allotropic substances known as tautomers are frequently trans- 
formed but slowly, and hence the influence of solvents on several 
tautomeric equilibria has already been thoroughly investigated. 

Van't HofT^ has deduced a formula for the change in the equilibrium 
caused by the solvent, and Dimroth ^ has carried out extremely 
interesting investigations in this direction. Not only has a systematic 
study not yet been carried out of allotropic substances capable of being 
transformed by a solvent, 1. e. of systems which, according to the fore- 
going considerations, arc pseudo-ternary, and in which the position of 
the isotherm characterising the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase 
makes it possible to decide which solid phase is stable at a given 
tem[jcrature and which metastable, but, in addition, the subject has 
not yet received sufficient theoretical consideration. 

In connection with the ideas developed here I have gone into the 
problem somewhat closely.® Before proceeding to these considerations, 
however, Dimroth’s researches will first be mentioned. 

In his investigations Dimroth made use of van*t Hoffs formula 
relating to the variation in the equilibrium caused by the solvent, which 
is as follows : — 


Cb Lb 


• (0 


In this expression and Cb denote the concentrations of the 
substances A and 13 , which are in inner equilibrium, at a given 
temperature. 

La and Lb are the saturation concentrations of A and B in the 
pure solvent at the same temperature, and G is a constant which is 
independent of the solvent. 

Dimroth makes reference to the fact that interesting conclusions 
may be drawn from this relationship, conclusions which are of great 
importance in the preparation of isomers which undergo mutual trans- 
formation. He says : ** If it is assumed that at a given temperature 
G « I, it then follows that if at this temperature any arbitrary solvent 
is saturated with both isomers A and B, and solid A and solid B lie 
at the bottom, the whole system will remain in equilibrium unchanged.” 
Here it should be noticed that the temperature at which this is the 
case is the temperature of the transition point between A and B, and 


^ IMesungiH iihtr thtortUscht phys, p. 219, 

^ LM , Ann . 887 , 133 (1910), and 899 , 115 (1913)* 

• Versh K & n . Akad. i \ Wet. 94 , 2S3 {1915) ; Ztitsekr. / physik. Ckimity 99. 34 
(1916). 
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consequently the temperature at which the two solid phases A and B 
are in equilibrium with each other. 

If G < I, then is < In this case the solution saturated 

with the two solid isomers A and H will contain more A than 
corresponds with equilibrium conditions. The consequence of this is 
that A is converted into B in the liquid, from which the latter form 
crystallises out ; solid A goes into solution until this form has com- 
pletely disappeared. When G > i the converse takes place. As a 
result of these considerations Dimroth says : “ If therefore two isomers 
which undergo mutual transformation with sufticierit velocity are 
together introduced into a quantity of solvent insufficient to dissolve 
them, if van’t HoflTs principle holds good the direction of the process 
of isomerisation must depend exclusively on the constant G, and must 
therefore be entirely independent of the nature of the solvent.*' 

This, however, Dimroth says, is contrary to experience, for it is 
often j)OSsible to convert isomers the one into the ether by treating 
them with difierent solvents. In this connection he refers particularly 
to the work of K. Bamberger ' on the isomers of nilro-formaldehydc- 
hydra/one, of which the a form is converted into the (i modification 
by means of water or alcohol, whilst, conversely, this ^ modification 
is transformed into the a form by treatment with bcn/enc, chloroform 
or ligroin. 

In this conticction 1 )iinroth states emphatically : “1 here can be no 
doubt that these experiments, wiiich are successfully practised in the 
laboratory, contradict van’t Hotfs principle.” 

7’his expression of opinion seems rather strange, for Dimroth 
himself, in an investigation of the amino-derivatives of triazol-carbonic 
ester, which exhibits the following transformation, 


/■X 

n,.x--c N 

RDOO r N 

I 'Micnyl 5 Aininf«-truool carU^nic 
c^!er (neutral). 

found a very beautiful confirmation of van’t Hoff's Law, so that doubt 
as to the correct interpretation of so-callcd laboratory practice was 
rather to be expected. 

Dimroth determined the concentrations Ca and Cb 
isomers in different solvents after equilibrium had been established at 
6o® under the catalytic influence of a trace of acid. 

The solubility of each of the isomers, and consequently La and 
Lb, was determined, in addition, at the same temperature and m the 

» /*r. d, d. chem. Ges,, H 2o6l (iQOi). 
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5- Anilino'lria?ol carU^nic ester 
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same solvent, and by means of equation (i) the value of G was then 
calculated. 

The investigation of the isomers of the ethyl and methyl esters 
furnished the following interesting results (see the table below). 

In general a very constant value was calculated for G. Since it 
chances that in the case of the ethyl ester the value of G is > i and 
in the case of the methyl ester < i, it may be predicted that if the 
two isomers of the ethyl ester are left in contact with the saturated 
solution at 6o° the neutral form will completely disappear, whilst in 
the case of the methyl ester exactly the opposite must take place. 


Solvent. 


c. 

cV 

K 

K 

0. 

Kthcr .... 


Ethyl Ester 

20*7 

8*4 

2*4 

Kthyl Alcohol 


4*5^ 

2*1 

2*4 

Toluene 


*'53 

0*74 

2*1 

Uenzenc 


1*2 

0*6 

2*4 

Nilrubenzenc 


0 S 5 

0*33 

2*6 

Chloroform . 


032 

0*19 

1*7 

luhcr .... 


Methyl Eifer 
. ; 20*7 

53*0 

0*4 

Methyl Alcohol . 


2*3 

7*0 

0*33 

Toluene 


. ; 1*8 

4*3 

0*33 

licn/ene 


ro 2 

3*2 

0*32 

Nilrol^enzenc 


. ' 0*8 

2*2 

0*36 

Chloroform . 


. j 0*32 

I'l 

0*32 


With these conclusions experiment was found to be in complete 
agreement, so that the investigation of these isomers furnished a 
beautiful confirmation of van’t HofFs principle. 


3. A Generally Valid Relationship^ applicable both to Isomers and 
Polymers, by means of which it may be ascertained in a 
very Simple Way which is the Stable Modification. 

The substances discussed here exhibit the phenomenon known as 
molecular allotropy, for they are built up from two different molecular 
species. Moreover, since the substance appears in two solid phases, 
it also furnishes an example of phase allotropy. In the absence of a 
solvent, therefore, the substance constitutes a system belonging to the 
pseudo-binary type, and it only functions as a unary system when, in 
the homogeneous phases, the different molecular species are in inner 
equilibrium with each other. 

If the two modifications are studied in the presence of a solvent 
a pseudo-ternary system has to be dealt w'ith, which will be binary 
when the two pseudo-components are in inner equilibrium with each 
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other in the homogeneous phase. In order that the cases discussed 
by Dimroth may considered in the clearest manner, use is again 
made of the triangular method of representation. 

At the apices of the equilateral triangle (Fig. 86), the letters A, B 
and C are placed ; of these A and B represent the pseudo-components 
which are miscible to a limited extent in the solid state, whilst C 
refers to the solvent. 

Amongst other things the following isotherms are indicated in this 
triangle for a defmite temperature : — the solubility isotherm for the 
mixed cr>'stal series A Aj, represented by the curve a L, and for the 
series of mixed crystals I> B^, to which the curve b L refers. Thus 

the point of intersection 
g indicates the saturated 

solution which can co- 
exist with the mixed crys- 
U\1 ()hases A^ and B^. 

I^t us now imagine 
the solution to be also 
in e(|uilibrium mih its 
vapour, in consequence of 
which naturally the vatx>ur 
pressure is not constant. 
The va{K)ur isotherm 
corresixmding to the solu- 
bility isotherm a is in- 
dicated by the line 
that corrcsjKjnding to the 
solubility isotherm b L by 
/^|G, so that G denotes 
the vapour phase which 
co-exists in the four-phase 
equilibrium with the saturated solution L and the two solid phases 
A^ and B^. 

Since nt^w* Cf.olni which represents the isotherm relating to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid, i.e, the line .showing how ihe inner equilibrium 
between A and H in the liquid phase is displaced in consequence of any 
change in the concentration of the solvent C, intersects the solubility 
isotherm a L of the mixed crystal series A A^ in the point L^, it is 
immediately seen that as regards inner equilibrium between A and B, 
of all the saturated solutions only that represented by is stable ; this 
then will naturally co-exist with a mixed crystal phase which is likewise 
in inner equilibrium, and which is indicated here by the point A 0 . 

In addition, the isotherm relating to inner equilibrium in the vapour 
is indicated by CGqGi, and it follows at once from this, that of all the 
saturated vapours only that represented by Go is stable so far as inner 
equilibrium is concerned, so that in the stable three-phase equilibrium 
solid — liquid — vapour the phases Ao, I^ and Gq coexist. 

As is well known, the composition of any arbitrarily chosen phase 
is very easily indicated. Thus the composition of the liquid phase L is 
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found by drawing a line through this point parallel to C B and another 
one parallel to C A, as in Fig. 86. The first parallel cuts the side A B 
at hy the second at k. The number of gram-molecules of A, say x, is 
now represented by B A, the number of gram-molecules of B, or y, by 
A ky whilst the number of gram-molecules of the solvent C, r — jc — y, 
is indicated by h k. 

Furthermore, when only the concentration ratio between A and B 
is in question, e, g. at the same point L, this may be found very simply. 
If a straight line is drawn through the points C and L this line cuts the 
side AB in and at every point on the line Cd the concentration 
ratio between A and B is the same, and consequently it has the same 
value at d as at L. 

At d this ratio is 

Ad Ak y 


It is now quite clear that, when the isotherm relating to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid ])asscs exactly through the point L, i,e, 
through the point of intersection of the two liquid isotherms, this 
indicates that at the observed temperature, A and B are in equilibrium 
in the solution which is saturated witli the mixed crystal phases .\| 
and 

From this it also follows immediately that in this case the co-existing 
solid phases will be in inner e(]uilibrium, and that the equilibrium 
A:^B will likewise prevail in the vapour which co-exists with L. In 
this case, therefore, the vapour pressure G at the point of intersection 
of the two vapour isotherms must also lie on the isotherm relating to 
equilibrium in the vapour. 

Consequently, at the transition point of the two modifications, the 
points Lq and L, G„ and G, Aq and A|, and Bq and coincide, and 
this is also true of the points e and dy and g and /, which indicate 
the concentration ratios of A and B in the liciuid and vapour phases. 

For the sake of simplicity the composition of the phases will be 
indicated by small letters when the system is in inner equilibrium, and 
by capitals when inner equilibrium docs not exist. 

In the liquid I.., therefore, the concentration ratio between A and B is 


denoted by ^ and at the liquid point by — • 

In agreement with this, the ratio between A and B in the vapour G 


. . A X 

will be indicated by and in the vapour Gq by 

Similarly in the solid phase A the concentration ratio A/B will be 
X 

represented by — and the corresponding ratio in the phase A^ by 


X \ 

; at Bj, on the other hand, this ratio will be indicated by ^-ttnd at 
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At the transition teni{>erature the following simple relationships now 
hold good ; — 


J’l ^ L 

} V ^ ^ 


(») 

( 3 ) 



( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


At any other temperature, however, the following expressions arc 
obtained : — 


•V|, 

yt. 

X, 

y, 



X,. 

Vl 

X, 

V, 


(6) 

(71 


•V. 


X. 


•O, . 

.Vo 


( 8 ) 


Rei;ardin;^ the ta^'tors / it is only necessary here to state that they 
are connected with each other and that at the transition t(*mperalii:»' 
they become simultaneously cijual to i. 

Expressions (6) to (9) possess ^etirral valtiiit}\ and ccpiation (6) is 
most suitable for the purpose of determining which is the stable moditi' 
cation at a given tempeiature. 

If it is assumed that > i, the ca^^e re[)resented in l*’ig. 86 occurs. 

'Fho inner npiilibrium Lj, then retjuires a greater concentration of A 
than exists in the solution 1.. 

Consequently, if at the outset the saturated solution L co exists with 
the two mixed crystal {)hases and B, the iransformaiion 


B - > A 


will lake place in \hc solution, .ind as a n'sult it becomes misaturated 
with regard to the B mixed cr\slals and supersaturated with A mixed 
crystals ; in ( onsequ<'nce of ihi", B mixed crystals dissolve and A mixed 
crystals separate out. Tins process continues until the B mixed crystals 
have completely disappeared and a solution remains in which A and B 
are in inner equilibrium, and which ro exists with a mixed crystal phase 
Aq, which is likewise in inner equilibrium. 

When / < I the reverse process ficcurs. 

It is clear that the same result will be attained by discussing 
equations (7), (8), or (91. 

AH these expressions have, of course, the advantage of being 
valid. 

It will often hap[>en that it is nf»t known which of the two modifica- 
tions of a substance is the stable form at a given temperature ; equation 
(6) then furnishes, as has just been showm, an extremely simple method 
of deciding the matter. 

The concentrations of A and B are determined, at the required 
temperature, in a solution saturated with both the solid phases A| and B| 

X 

{which will be mixed crystals) and in this way the value of is found. 
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'Now the peculiarity of this method lies in the fact that ^ relates, not 

to any solution in which A and B are in inner equilibrium, but 
specially to the solution L^. A further portion of the saturcUed solution is 
therefore taken and treated with a few small crystals of each of the solid 
phases, and it is then left at the same temperature until inner equilibrium 
becomes established, as a result of which one variety of crystals disappears 
(except at the transition point). 

The concentrations of A and B in this solution are then determined, 

and in this way ^ is found ; for this purpose it is quite immaterial 

whether the concentration is large or small. 

I'he following (juotient is then calculated : — 

_ t 
V 

}'L * L 

and from this we know with absolute certainty that if /> i, without 
exception A is stable, and that B is stable if / < i. 

In this method it is cjuite unimportant whether A and B are isomers 
or polymers, what molecular weight is assumed in calculating the con- 
centration ratios between A and B, or whether this value is the correct 
one or not ; all these are irrelevant to the question, since they do not 
affect the factor /j. 


4. VanU Hofl’s Equation in the Case of Isomers. 

'rhe relationship 

Cb ~ Lb 

does not possess general validity, and this is immediately apparent, for 
X L 

instead of ‘ the fraction is used here, in which Lj^ and Lb denote 
* L Lb 

the solubilities of A and B respectively in the pure solvent. Thus ^ 

A.b 

does not represent the concentration ratio between A and B in the 
li(juid L, which is saturated with A and B (see Fig. 86), but : — 


T ^ 


Lb = 


Cb 

lib' 


From this it is clear that van’t IIofTs formula is only valid in the ideal 
case, in which the laws of dilute states are applicable to solutions and 
vapour phases saturated with the solid ph;ises, so that any mutual 
influence between A and B is excluded. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that van't HofFs formula holds good 
only to a very limited extent. Against this, however, must be placed 
the fact that in these ideal cases it may express more. 
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This will be illustrated in Fig. 87, which relates to such an ideal 
system. This diagram differs from Fig. 86 in that^ amongst other 
things, the solubility and vapour isotherms arc" straight lines so far as 

they refer to stable states. 
B These are the lines con- 



necting the points a and 
di with the apex B, and 
the ix>int$ h and with 
the apex A. This means 
that so far as solubility 
and partial pressure are 
concerned the substances 
A and B arc without in- 
fluence on each other. 
It should also be noticed 
that since the assumption 
is here aiaciL‘ that A and B 
are isomers, the isotherms 
relating to inner equilibria 
in the liquid and in the 


lM»;. S?, 


vapour are likewise straight 


lines. And finally, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, A and B do not form mixed crystals. 

Consequently, the same conditions hold g(H)d for inner equilibrium 
in the liquid phase as exist at Lq, that is to say, 


= (10) 

}l 

and in the same way the inner eciuilibrium in the co existing vapour 
phase is subject to the same regularity as applies to Go, that is 



If now the laws for ideal solutions and gases can be applied, as is 
assumed in the above case, Henry’s Law will be valid, as regards both A 
and B, for all the co existing liquid and vapour phases to be considered 
here, no matter whether these pliases are in inner equilibrium or not. 

If it is now supposed that in the application of Henry's Law concentra- 
tions must be indicated f)er unit of volume, the following is obtained : 
If one gram-molecule of the liquid contain Xj. gram-molecules of A, and 
if this quantity occupies Vi, c.c,, the concentration of A per litre of 
solution is 


1000 Xf, 
" Vh 


Further, if one gram-molecule of the co-cxisting vapour contains 
gram-molecules of A, and if this one gram-molecule of gas occupies 
c.c. under the conditions of temperature and pressure under 
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consideration here, the concentration of A in the vapour, reckoned in 
terms of one litre of the gaseous mixture, is 


iooo«, 

V. 


If Henry’s Law is now applied we can write : — 

lOOOXi, loooXt 


and 


1 000 Xf 

1000 X, 


V, 

loooyL 

1000 Yl 


Vt 

1000 Xl 

1000 X, 

Vl . 

V, 


(12) 


(« 3 ) 


If now the quotients of the first terms of equations (12) and (13) 
denote the concentration ratio of A and B in the co existing phases 
and Gqi which are in inner equilibrium, and are therefore saturated with 
solid A, it is seen that these quotients are equal to the corresponding 
ratios for the co-existing phases L and G, which are not in inner 
equilibrium, and which are saturated with both solid A and solid B. 

From equations (12) and (13) this expression now follows : — 

(M) 

y, V, 

I e. in the ideal case the factors and /* in equations (6) and (7) are 
ef}ual to each other, and therefore the relative difference between the con- 
centrations of A and B in the co-existing liquid and vapour phases L and 
G in the jour-phase equilibrium of the pseudo-ternary system will then be 
just as great as the relative difference in the inner equilibria Lq Gq 
in the binary system. 

With regard to Fig. 87, however, equation 14 slates that 


B^ 


Bi 

Ai 

A/ 


• (» 5 ) 


If equation (14) is now written in the form 

Xk Xt X, . X, 
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this expression is obtained : — 

*1, 

for which van't Hoft* writes : — 


Xt 

V,, 


tl . 


c:* 

(•« 


;■<< 


(• 7 ) 

(i8) 


Here, however, Xl and represent the concentrations of A and B 
in the solution L (see Fig. 87), which is saturated with both A and 
B, whilst La and Lr, on the other hand, represent the saturation con- 
centrations of A and B respectively in the pure solvent. In general, 
X L 

naturally the quantities and are not equal to each other, but this 

* L * 'll 

may very well occur when, ;is in the ideal case, the solubilities of A and 
B are uninfluenced by the prcbcnce of each other. This is evident 
from Fig. 87, for there it is immediately seen that 


I-A ^ B/r ^ X,, 

Ljj \k \ L 


(>9) 


SO that for the ideal case van’t I loft's formula is (juite accurate. 

In conclusion it must still be mentioned here that in contrast to 
Y f ' 

equation (6) the quotients ' ^ in equation (17) and / in eciuation (18) 

. ^ ^ . 

represent the concentration ratio between A and B in any arbitrary 
solution in which A and B are m inner eejuilibrium. 


5. Relationships Applicable to Polymerism. 

Until now it has been assumed that A and B are isomers, yet the 
same considerations are ajiplicahle to cases of polymerisation also. 
'Thus let it be supposed that H is a polymer of A and that the inner 
equilibrium is represented by 

B:"2A, 


then the method of deduction just described can also be applied here. 
But it must be remembered that in order to (obtain a formula analogous 
to eejuation (16), i.e. one containing the eejuilibrium constants for the 
liquid and gaseous pluises, Henry’s Law must be applied to those 
concentrations of A and B which occur in the equation for the 
equilibrium constant. 

Consequently the concentration x* of A and y of B arc considered, 
and in this way the following relationship is arrived at : — 


yL ~ Yl ' y/ Y, 


(20) 


which indeed expresses the same thing as equation (16), which is 
applicable to isomers, though its form is diflferent. Naturally this 
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equation also is only applicable to ideal cases, and it can then only 
be written and applied in the form 


n ~ Y*. 


•A. 


(21) 


in order to establish which modification is the stable one at a given 
temperature. This, however, is only possible when the magnitudes of 
the different molecular species are known. Here the great advantage of 
equation (6) becomes clearly evident, for this can be applied even 
though the molecular magnitudes of A and B are unknown. 

An attempt has been made here to treat the problem in the simplest 
possible manner. The relationships obtained will now be deduced 
thermodynamically. 


6. The Thermodynamical Derivation of the Relation between the 
Saturation Concentration and the Inner Equilibrium. 

Let us now consider the case in w’hich, in a homogeneous phase, 
gaseous or solution, the following equilibrium exists between two 
molecular species of a substance at a definite temperature and 
pressure : — 

(22) 

Let us further suppose that in two sejiaratc spaces the solid sub- 
stances A and B are also in eciuilibrium w’ith their saturated vapours or 
saturated solutions at the same temperature, and that consequently: — 

A, ^ A, . . . . (23) 

(24) 

Now let us imagine vq molecules of solid A to be converted into 
I'g molecules of solid B by way of the homogeneous gaseous or liquid 
phase. 

In the first process, which will now be considered more closely, 
let the homogeneous phase be gaseous and in a state of inner equili- 
brium, and in the second process let it be supposed that the homo- 
geneous phase is a solution in which the molecular species A and B 
are likewise in inner equilibrium. In both cases the increase in the 
molecular potential Sr/x must be the same. 

Now, before proceeding to the consideration of the first process, it 
may be pointed out that for the increase of the molecular |X)tential 

2(i7i)g = .... (25) 

the following expression can be written : — 

S(»'m)8 ^ ““ - ’’2/^Ob + »2i«OB (26) 

in which and /x^b represent the molecular potentials of A and B in 
the saturated vapour. 
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The following expressions hold good for the heterogeneous equilibria 
between solid A and vapour and solid B and vapour : — 

/•sb = /^ob O'" *'*/'«B = »'a/'OB • • • ,(*7) 

and 

''!/*»* = •'i/'a* • • • (»8) 

Combining equations (26) and (28) we get 

• {29) 

If now the inner e(|uiiibrium potentials of A¥nd B in the gaseous 
state are denoted by 

ua M 0b> 

when inner equilibrium is established 

f i 

»'l/^ Oa — 

so that instead of (29^ we may also write 

2(^7^)a = I ~ • • ( 3 ^) 


In this equation denotes the change in the thermo- 

dynamic potential when molecules of gaseous b, having the potential 
of the saturated vapour, are brought to the equilibrium potential ; and 
in the same way ft^prc^sents the change in the thermo- 

dynamic i>otential when V| molecules of g^iseous A are brought from the 
etjuilibrium potential 10 that of the saturated vapour. I'hese changes 
can also easily be indicated in another way, if it is assumed that the 
vapours under consideration obey the gas laws, and that the molecular 
species A and B are without influence on each other. 

We can then write 



(/fi -= — 7/j r -{- vilfy, 

(f/p)T =-= vdp, 



(u)t [ vdp - -- RT In p b C, 


«r 

whence it follows that : — 


and 

- RTln/.'^ + C . . 

• (3») 


lAi »- RTIn p* -i- C . 

• (3») 

or : — 

i^'o* - =■-- RT In ^ = R'r In ^ 

Pa ^Aa 

Q, 

— •'iI^oa - *'1 In ^ . 

^Ao 


conse<juently 

• (33) 

• (34) 

In the same way this expression is obtained : — 



•'2l^B — ^2 R r In p/ * 

• (35) 
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so that equation (30) now assumes the form 

2 M« = v,RTln^ + viRTln • • (36) 

The same considerations can be employed when the homogeneous 
phase, in which inner equilibrium prevails, is a solution (second process) ; 
in this case, instead of (36), the following equation is obtained : — 


S(>'/*)s^.',RTln^+i.iRTln^ . . (37) 

^ ^ Bjc, ^IL 

Since now S(v/i)g must have the same value in both cases, the 
second term of equation (36) must equal the second term of equation 
(37)- 

Thus it follows from equations (36) and (37) that 






c;g 




(38) 


In this equation the concentrations marked with a dash refer to 
inner equilibria, whilst the unaccented C indicates saturation con- 
centrations. It must here be emphasised, however, that this result is 
only rigidly valid when the pseudo-components A and B behave as ideal 
substances. If they are now supposed to be isomers, 


and consequently 

^ Aj, ^ Ap ^ 

C^Bi, Cbi, C'bq Cbq 
which, however, is identical with equation (16). 

If the case is one of polymerisation, and if, for example, 

= 2 and vj =5 I, 

the general equation (38) transforms into 


Bj ^ Cbj;, C'bq 

which is identical with equation (20). 


CBa 


(39) 


(40) 


7. An Apparent Contradiction between Theory and Practice. 

Dimroth ^ in his examination of van't HofTs formula 



. (41) 


pointed out that since the direction of the isomeric change depends 
exclusively on the factor G, this quantity must be independent of the 
nature of the solvent. He is of opinion that this is contrary to 


^ LM. Ann. 8S7, 127 (1910). 
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experience, since isomers may be converted the one into the other by 
treatment with different solvents. 

In considering Dimroth’s statement it must be noticed, as has been 
emphasised on a former occasion, that, in the first place, one can only 
si^eak of a test of formula (41) if a solution saturated with A and B 
and in contact with both solid phases is used as the starting point. 
Under these conditions in one case only will no change occur, that is 
when the temperature of the system is exactly the transition temperature 
for the two solid phases. In every other case a transformation will 
take place, quite independently of the solvent, in which the mctastable 
solid modification disappears and the stable form remains. There are 
naturally some systems in winch this transformation prcKceds slowly, 
but efforts can then be made to acceleiate the process catalytically. It 
may be shown in a very simple way that practice is, in fact, in agreement 
with theory, by applying equation (0), which has general validity, in 
the manner shown above. 


The conversion of isomers into one another by treatment with 
different solvents is quite a ditTerent phenomenon. If, for example, 
the a form is dissolved in a given solvent, and then by some means the 
solution is caused to crystallise, it will only be stated that the jS form 
appears, whilst when another solvent is used the reverse process takes 
place. 

It must be carefully noticed here that the formula now under 
discussion relates to equilibrium conditions, whilst the last-mentioned 
phenomenon is dependent on the nuclear number and on spontaneous 
crystallisation. 

'Fhese phenomena will be discuNsed in a subsequent chapter, and 
consequently it will there be possible for tlie first time to explain this 
apparent contradiction. 


8. The Influence of the Solvent on the Position of the Homogeneous 

Equilibrium.^ 

The following considerations were first publi.shed by the author in 
1916, but the ideas on which they are based have been developed in 
his lectures for many years. They refer to all homogeneous equilibria, 
and consequently they must also apply to the special case of inner 
equilibrium. 

It is well known that homogeneous equilibria are often strongly 
influenced by the solvent. This, amongst other things, has been 
established by Dimroth’s* investigation of the behaviour of triazob 
carbonic ester in different solvents, by Halban's® study of the trans- 
formation of parabromphenyldimethylallylammonium bromide, and 
finally by the researches of Kurt Meyer ^ on the keto- and enol-forms 

* Smits, Kon, Akad, v. 86, 641 (1916). * Loc cit, 

* Zeitschr, f, physik. Chimit^ 67 , 129(1909). * Ber, 47 , 83a (1914)* 
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of aceto-acetic ester. The following is the author’s explanation of this 
interesting phenomenon. 

.Starting from the thermodynamic equation 

Z = E-TH + PV . . . . (i) 

and diflerentiating at constant temperature and pressure with respect 
to tti, the following is obtained : — 




(4E\ 

\dni/n ydni/f 


+ P 


(dW\ 

\dnjr 




• (*) 

= {i. = molecular thermodynamic potential . ( 3 ) 

Since solutions are here considered, the last differential quotient 
very small. 

Similarly P is also very small if the vapour pressure of the solvent 
is small and if the work is carried out in a vacuum. Even when open 
vessels are used, and P is therefore equal to one atmosphere, the term 

P is so small that it may safely be neglected. 

Now in the case of dilute solutions, entropy may be resolved into a 
j)ortion independent of the concentration and a concentration term, 
and thus for the increase of entropy produced by the reversible addition 
of the dissolved substance 




(4) 


* This formula is derived in the following way : 
Starting with the relationship 


jr In -r +>' ln> + . . 

winch holds good for the a<ldiiion of </r/| mol. of the dissolved substance to / mol. 
of the solution, and writing /A for the last term, so that 

mWj 

M - A f = A 




<///l 


(£v 


For dilute solutions, in which case == this expression transforms into 

/ /.\= A + 

t///i ii,\ 




•X —y — . . .)ln (l — .r — ^ . . .) +xln.v+j<Iiij'4- 

[-ln(i 


r{(i 

—y — .. .) + In 'l) 
s in jr d- quantities which can be neglected here. 

'( /'*) “ ('-7^) - K In ;r = F(f . T) - R In <■ = ff- )- R In C. 
V/«,/pT \«*t, /PT 


C«*i 
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from which, after substitution, this equation is obtained 





FT 



RT In c:i . 


. ( 5 ) 


If now all the reacting constituents are summed, reckoning mole- 
cular numbers on the right of the sign of ecjuality as positive and those 
on the left as negative, equation (6) is obtained 


* ^ r I 

If the increase of energy and the entropy increase |X'r gram-molecule 
are denoted by and respectively, i.<r. if we write 

(f) -E. and (f) =H.. , 

\dnJrt ^ \dnJvt * 

this expression is obtained : — 

= ^ + RT2.,lnC, . . (7) 

If it is further supi)osed that under equilibrium conditions 
s= o and RTiSvj In Cj = R 1* In Kc 
equation (7) gives rise to 

RT In » 


or 


In K 


c - _ 4. ' 

RT ^ R 


( 8 ) 


It must be specially emphasised here that the expression 
which represents the energy change at the observed temperature, is 
practically independent of the lemjxrature, and can therefore be looked 
upon as a constant, for the sum of the specific heats of those consti- 
tuents on the right-hand side of the eejuation for the reaction, minus 
the sum of the sj}ecific heats of the constituents on the left, yields a 
quantity which, according to Scheffer,* may be completely neglected 
here. Thus it has been assumed that, provided that the influence on 
the dissolved substance is exclusively physical in character y the sum of the 
molecular entropies SvjHj^. ^ is equMy great for different solvents. 

Consequently if equation (8) is applied to the same equilibrium in 
two different solvents 1 and II, it follows from the assumption just 
mentioned that in the equations 

In Kx = - + Q . . . (9) 


* VersL Aon, Akad, v. Wet, 86, 592 (1916). 
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and 

lnK„ = - Wj?V + C„ . . . (lo) 

Cl = Cii 


so that if, instead of the decrease of energy, the thermochemical heat q 
is written 


In - yn 

K„*“ RT 


. (12) 


This formula stales therefore that the difference in the position of 
the chemical equilibrium in the two solvents must be attributed to 
the difference in the total heat of transformation of the substance in the 
dissolved state, and it at once becomes clear that a difference in the 
thermal effect of the same reaction in different solvents must be due 
to a difference in the heats of mixture of the reacting constituents in 
the different solvents. 

Let us now consider the simple transformation 

A:^B + q; 

the total heat of transformation q may be resolved into three factors : — 

1. The differential heat of disintegration of A, that is to say the 
heat of mixture with the negative sign, = — q^j^ ; 

2. The heat of reaction when one gram-molecule of liquid A is 
converted into liquid B = Jk ; 

3. The differential heat of mixture of B, = Jmb > consequently 

^ + ?R + ?mb- 

For the total heats of transformation in the two solvents the 
following expressions are obtained : — 

+ y^B, • (*3) 

and 

?n = - + ?» + ('4) 

so that 

ft — ?n = (^mau “ ~ . (15) 


If now the difference between the heats of mixture of A in the two 
solvents be called and that of B equation (12) assumes 

the following form : — 


In _ ^***n-i ^*an-i 

Ka ” RT 


(16) 


(a) Hence it appears in the first place that the influence of (he selvent 
on the position of the chemical equilibrium has its origin in the different 
heats of mixture of the reacting constituents in these different solvents. 

In order to test this conclusion, it will now be sufficient if, in 
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addition to the equilibrium constants, the heats of solution of the 
reacting substances in the different solvents are also determined ; 
because the difference between the heats of solution of a substance in 
different solvents is equal to the difference between the heats of 
mixture. 

This supposition leads to yet another conclusion. It follows from 
equation (12) that when Ki > Ku, > qu- 
it equation (12) is now dilferentiated with respect to T, this 
expression is obtained 

din 

== negative . . . (17) 

(b) This indicates, therefore^ that if Ki > K,i the difference in K| 
— /« Kji will decrease with increase of temperature, i.c. the difference in the 
equilibrium position in the two solvents becomes smaller as the temperature 
rises. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that if the assumption in 
equation (ii), namely that (\ = Cn»is not made, by subtracting (lo) 
from (9) the blowing equation is obtained : - 

+ . . . (18) 

which when dififercnliated with respect lo T likewise gives 

dln^‘ 

. 

dr ' “ ” K'1'2 ' 

still, this eftuation teaches us nothing. Only from equation (12) may 
the conclusion be drawn that when Kj > Kn the relationship qi > 
exists, and this first led lo conclusion (i;. 



CHAPTER V 

Systems containing a Liquid Crystal Phase 
A Brief Discussion. 

In the case of commonly occurring crystalline substances the 
melting point is the temperature at which liquefaction is associated 
with the disappearance of a definite orientation. 



Substances which form liquid crystals are» however, peculiar in 
that the phenomenon of melting takes place in stages ; that is to say, 

87 
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the two processes just mentioned do not occur at the same tem[)erature, 
but liquefaction first occurs, and afterwards, at a higher temperature, 
the oriented state disappears. The first [H)int may be called the 
liquefying- or the de-liquefying-point, whilst the second may be called 
the de-orientation- or the orientation-point. 

Lehmann, to whom we are indebted for the greater part of our 
knowledge of the liquid crystalline state, has repeatedly emphasised 



Fig. 89. 

that substances which form liquid crystals are of a complex nature. 
According to the Theory of Allotropy, this is the case for every phase 
of an allotropic substance, and since allotropy is very general amongst 
substances which exist as liquid crystals, the above-mentioned theory 
must also be applicable to these bodies. 

It will therefore be supposed that the pseudo-system consists, in the 
case of substances which form liquid crystals, of at least two pseudo- 
components, each of which melts in stagey and it will also be assumed 
that both exhibit the phenomenon of melting in stages. 
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To commence with, the case will be considered in which the two 
pseudo-components mix in all proportions in the liquid cryst^Iine 
state, but are only partially miscible in the ordinary crystalline condition. 
The following state of affairs is thus obtained (see Fig. 88). 

The points a and h are the orientation-points and c and « the crystal- 
"Using-points. The existence of a eutectic has been assumed in the 
crystallisation diagram. The heavy lines relate to the unary system. 



and from them it is seen that the liquid phase L deposits the liquid 
crystalline phase F, and that the latter has its stable crystallising-point 
at F' and its metastable crystallising-point at F", so that in the ordinary 
crystalline state the system is allotropic, and indeed monotropic. 

When enantiotropy occurs in the usual crystalline state the diagram 
will resemble Fig. 89. 

Now it may also happen that one of the pseudo^mponents melts 
in stages, whilst the other does not This possibility is illustrated in 
Fig. 90, in which a represents the melting point of the pseudo- 
component a, while h and % indicate the orientation- and crystallising- 
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points respectively of Here again the pseudo-figure is drawn faintly 
and thus dy c, e represents the three-phase equilibrium between a solid, 
a liquid and a liquid crystalline phase, whilst l,k,k indicates the 
co-existence of a liquid crystal phase (k) and two phases (/ and A) which 
possess the ordinary crystalline structure. The heavily drawn lines 
show that vrhen the behaviour is unary the ordinary solidifying point 



appears at and the stable solid phase S| is formed. At Lj' the 
supercooled liquid {)asses into the liquid crystal phase F, which has 
its crystallising point at F', and which is transformed there into the 
metastable m^ification which forms crystals of the ordinary type. 
Thus, as regards its unary behaviour, as has already been observed, 
the substance exhibits a liejuid crystal phase in the metastable state. 

The case will now be considered in which the pseudo-components 
are also miscible, to a limited extent only, in the liquid crystalline state. 
If the pseudo-components lower the orientation- and crystallising-points 
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of each other, Fig. 91 may arise. The peculiarity of this diagram lies 
in the appearance of a transition point in the liquid crystalline state, 
represented by the pcjints Fj and Fj, below whicli at F^' crystallisation 
occurs and the solid phase is formed. Here, however, a second 
peculiarity may be distinguished, consisting in the fact that if the 
transition f>oint in the liquid ciystalline state fails to appear, at F'\ a 
metastable crystalline modification Sj will be deposited from the first 
metastable liquid crystal phase. 

From this short discussion it follows that these new views may be 
applied without difficulty to systems containing liquid crystal phases. 



CHAPTER VI 


Phenomena which may he Predicted from the Theory 
OF Allotropy 

1. General Considerations. 

According to this theory an inner equilibrium exists in every unary 
phase of an alioiropic substance, which, speaking generally, changes 
with temperature, pressure, etc. 

If the pressure is kept constant and the temperature is changed, It 
will naturally de{>end on the velocity with which e(|uilil>rium is cst ib* 
lished and on the rate of change of the temperature whether for 
practical purposes inner equilibrium always exists. 

If the temj>crature changes so rapidly that the inner equilibrium 
cannot adjust itself to it, inner equilibrium is not realised but disturbed 
conditions are obtained, which are naturally metastable, and the 
properties of which, eg, specific gravity, refractive inde.K, viscosity, 
sj^cific conductivity, solubility, transition point, melting point, l>oiling 
point, critical point, etc., deviate from those of the equilibrium state. 

The same considerations naturally hold good when the pressure 
is varied at constant temperature, and also when both temperature and 
pressure are simultaneously changed. 

2. Displacement of the Solidifying and Melting Points in consequence 
of the Retarded Establishment of Inner Equilihrium. 

Let it be supposed that a liquid Fig. 92, is cooled rapidly under 
constant pressure ; then, if the rate of cooling is sufficiently great, the 
liquid will not follow the equilibrium line p but some other line, for 
example p L3. If this liquid, which is not in inner equilibrium, can be 
cooled below the melting line of the pseudo-binary system, it will, in 
addition, be metastable in the pseudo binary sense. If for the sake of 
simplicity the assumption is here made that no appreciable retardation 
occurs in the pseudo-binary system, the substance will commence to 
solidify at L3, i. e, at too low a temperature, and if no internal trans- 
formation takes place during solidification a solid phase is formed, 
having the composition indicated by the point P. 

During solidification, however, the temperature changes to a much 
less extent than during the cooling of the liquid phase, and hence a 
certain amount of internal change must be assumed to take place in 
the course of solidification. If this assumption is made, the total 
composition of the system will be displaced during this process along 

92 
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the line L3S3^ so that represents the solidification endpoint, 

and consequently when solidification is complete a solid phase, having 
the composition 83^ is formed. From this point the temperature 
again falls rapidly, and here, according to our hypothesis, internal 
transformation is again practically completely suspended. 

It must be particularly emphasised here that the retarded solidifica- 
tion which occurs in the case of slow lowering of the temperature is 
quite a different phenomenon. This is the more easily recognised 
because inner equilibrium in the liquid phase may be realised over 
a certain range of temperature, which lies below the unary solidifying 
temperature, and conse<iuently in the supercooled unary liquid (see 

\ 


T 


X I 

Fig. 92. Fig. 93. 

Fig. 93), Hence we are not concerned here with a retardation of the 
inner equilibrium, but with retardation of the heterogentous equilibrium. 

This retardation of the heterogeneous equilibrium always leads to 
displacement of the initial solidifying point in the direction of lower 
temperature. If now, as is here assumed, retarded establishment of 
the inner equilibrium is likewise associated with a lowering of the 
temperature at which solidification begins, a special method of pro- 
cedure must be employed in order correctly to explain the observed 
phenomenon. When the retardation affects the heterogeneous equili- 
brium only it may be corrected by inoculation. If, on the other hand, 
the observed retardation has its origin in a displacement of the inner 
equilibrium, the liquid below the solidifying point is not undercooled, 
as is clear from Fig. 92, and consequently crystallisation cannot be 
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induced by inoculation. Inoculation thus provides a means of in- 
vestigating to which ty[)e the observed depression of the solidifying 
point belongs. 

If the solid inner equilibrium q is taken as the starting point, when 
this solid phase is heated so ijuickly that the inner equilibrium is 
unable to adjust itself to the temperature, according to Fig. 92, fusion 
commences at a higher temperature than that of the unary melting 
equilibrium. 

In the diagram fusion l>egins at S4; if as a result ihange takes 
place in the direction of the establishment of inner equilibrium, the 

total com[X)silion will change to corre- 
spond with the line S4 L4', and therefore 
at 1.4' the fusion of the solid is just 
com[)lete. Thus the initial melting point 
is indicated by the line S4 L4, and the 
temjK'rature at which fusion is complete 
by the line S4" L4'. 

Now it is also conceivable that when 
the substance is gradually heated li<|ue- 
faciion first occurs at a temi>erature 
y above that of the unary melting point. 
If this happens it should be possible in 
93 proceed along the metastabic 
prolongation of the inner equilibrium 
line Sg' S3 without fusion occurring ; 
this would furnish an example of super- 
solidification. Such a retardation has 
never been established with certainty in 
llie case of heterogeneous equilibrium 
in a unary system, and furthermore it 
will not be easy to realise. As a rule 
heterogeneous equilibria are not retarded 
X in this direction, and this, so far as 

Fig. 94, gradual healing is concerned, may easily 

be demonstrated. If, therefore, it is 
found that when heated quickly the sulxstance begins to melt at a higher 
temperature than the unary melting point, this phenomenon points to 
retarded establishment of the inner equilibrium, and the T X diagram 
will occupy some such jx)sition in the pseudo-binary system as is 
indicated in Fig. 92. 

The case is more interesting when the position of the inner equili- 
brium line is as outlined in Pig. 94. The [)cculiarity in this case is 
that when cooled rapidly the liquid p solidifies over the temperature 
range L3S3 to IV ^3') initial solidifying temperature thus lies 

above that of the unary solidification equilibrium L3S3. 

When the solid phase q is heated rapidly the substance melts, 
strange to say, over the range of temperature S4 L4 to S4' L4^ and the 
initial melting point thus lies below the temperature of the unary fusion 
equilibrium. 
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From the consideration of Figs. 92 and 94 it follows, therefore, that 
absolutely pure substances may melt or solidify over a range of tempera- 
ture when they arc heated or cooled relatively quickly, and this, in 
all probability, frequently hapi)ens in the case of organic substances, in 
which, generally speaking, inner equilibrium is only slowly established. 


8. Displacement of the Transition Point by Rapid Change of 
Temperature. 

The change in the transition temperature may be immediately 
understood from Fig. 95 in conjunction with the foregoing discussion. 



95- Fig. 96. 


In this connection it should be noticed, however, that if the transi- 
tion point can also be overstepped without a change of phase setting in 
when the temperature is very slowly changed, so far as unary behaviour 
is concerned, this is evidence of retardation in the heterogeneous trans- 
formatioa If the position of the unary T X diagram is assumed to be 
that represented in Fig. 95, retarded establishment of the homogeneous 
inner equilibrium would lead qualitatively to the same result as retarded 
establishment of the heterogeneous equilibrium, i.r. both phenomena 
cause the temperature at which the transformation process begins to 
be displaced in the same direction. In this case, in order finally to 
decide whether the observed displacement is at least partly due to 
retarded establishment of the inner equilibrium, further exi^eriments are 
necessary. Thus different inner equilibrium states, situated a little 
above or below the unary transformation equilibrium, may be taken 
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as starting points, and the question investigated whether, when the 
temperature is rapidly changed, these differences exert any influence 
on the initial transition temperature. If this should prove to be 
the case it is evidence of retardation in the establishment of inner 
equilibrium. 

If, however, Fig. 96 represents the position of the T X diagram 
in the pseudo-figure, retarded establishment of the heterogeneous 
equilibrium exerts a contrary influence to that exerted by a retarded 
establishment of the inner equilibrium. That is to say, the latter gives 
rise to too high an initial transition temjHJrature when the direction of 
the temperature change is from higher to lower temperatures, and to 
too low an initial transition tem[)cTature when the tem{)erature changes 
in the opposite direction. If this phenomenon is observed, this fact 
alone furnishes definite proof of the complexity of the system, and that 
the relative positions are such as are here indicated. 


4. Change of Vapour Pressure in Consequence of Rapid Evaporatfon. 

Another phenomenon which may here be mentioned is the follow- 
ing ; Let it be supposed for a moment that a solid or a liquid phase is 




rapidly evaporated in a vacuum, at so low a temperature that the inner 
equilibrium only adjusts itself slowly. If now the accompanying PX 
diagram. Fig. 97, holds good at the assumed temperature, and if S| 
represents the solid phase which, in the unary system, is in equilibrium 
with its vapour, it may be demonstrated that if the vapour G| is 
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removed, provided the behaviour of the system remains unary, a new 
vapour of the same composition will be formed, in which, as well as in 
the solid phase, the reaction p a takes place. As a result of this 
reaction the solid phase retains the same composition and vapour 
pressure. 

If, however, evaporation is allowed to take place, as was originally 
assumed, at such a temperature that the possibility of unary behaviour 
is excluded, fractional evaporation will occur, and as a result of the 
continual removal of the vapour phase, the residual solid phase gets 
richer and richer in the less volatile pseudo-component p. 

Thus, as Fig. 98 shows, the vapour pressure will continuously 
diminish. Whilst the pressure falls from pi to the composition 
of the solid phase changes from to S/'". 


6. Change of Solubility in Consequence of Rapid Solution. 


If, for the sake of simplicity, it is again assumed that a solid phase 
consisting of two pseudo-components is brought into contact with a 
solvent, a saturated solution 


will be formed in which the 
pseudo-components are in 
equilibrium with each other, 
in a concentration ratio 
which in general does not 
correspond with that which 
prevails in the inner equili- 
brium in the solid phase. 

If the position is as in- 
dicated in Fig. 99, the ratio 
SN 

in the solution L2 is ^ ; in 


the stable modification S2, 
SS 

however, the ratio is ^ 

abo 


If we now imagine so 



Fh't. 99. 


much solvent O to be added 


to the two-phase system S2 + 1-2* the total composition of which is 
given by the point Ar, that the total composition becomes equal to />, 
the point p will lie on the nodal line qr. This means that the 
co-existing phases in the pseudo-system having this total composition 
are q and r. Hence it follows that instead of the original phases S2 
and Lg, if solution has been sufficiently rapid, the phases q and r are 
now obtained, i,e, the solid phase has become poorer in that pseudo- 
component which was present in greater concentration in the co-existing 
liquid solution than in the mixed crystals. 

When inner equilibrium is only slowly established, therefore, the 
solubility of the solid substance can be changed by the continual 
addition of fresh .solvent. 
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6. The Order In which New Phases are Formed. OstwaId*s Law 
of Successive Transformations.^ 

Frankenheim - in 1S36 first pointed tmt that when the vapour of a 
pure substance is cooled down, the nature of the phases which separate 
out is not solely dependent on tne temperature; for example, it 
cannot be stated that the new phase will be solid or liquid according 
as the temperature lies above or below the melting point. 'Fhus it 
frequently happens that, although the temperature lies below the 
melting point, instead of a solid phase a lUjuid separates out ; e.g, 
phosphorus vapour when cooled down to 20*^ C. deposits a super- 
cooled liquid phase, and not the solid white modification. 

This behaviour corresponds wfiih another phenomenon which has 
been observed by a number of investigators, namely that super- 
saturated solutions, from which a variety of substances may crystallise, 
frequently deposit the most soluble of these substances first. 

This phenomenon also occurs when the su|>ersiUu ration is not the 
result of cooling down in the usual w'ay, hut is brought about by the 
addition of a second solvent in which the substance is less soluble. If, 
for example, water is added to a solution of mercuric iodide in methyl 
alcohol, as Bancroft * observed, the yellow modification separates out at 
ordinary temperatures ; of these two forms (yellow and red) this is the 
metastable variety and consequently the more soluble. 

This behaviour led Bancroft to write: ‘‘It appears as if the 
generalisation might l)e made that when sudden precipitation occurs the 
least stable form is the first to appear.’* 

Ostwald ‘ showed from Frankenheim’s observations that similar 
phenomena also occur when the cliange in the state of aggregation is 
accompanied by a chemical process. In this connection Ostwald 
refers to phos[)horus. lie recalls that phosphorus vapour does not 
condense direc:tly into the stable inoditication, red phosphorus,^ but 
that it passes first of all into a liquid, and from this int«> the yelU>w 
modification. In the same way the vapcnir of cyanic ai:id yields on 
condensation melastable li<iuid cyanic acid. 

Ostwald met with similar phenomena in the case of chemical 
changes, and as a result ht: became convinced that such changes must 
obey some law. 'I’his law lie c'alled the Law of Successive Transforma- 
tions, and he stated it in the following terms : “ When a given chemical 
system is left in an unstable state, it tends to change not into the most 
stable form, but into the form the stability of which most nearly 
resembles its own ; i.e. into that transient or permanently stable 
modification whose formation from the original state is accompanied 
by the smallest loss of free energy.” 

‘ Smits, Zeitnhr f, pky%ik, Chtmie^ 94 , 385 (19 1 3). 

Pogg. Ann. 39 , 380 (1836). 

^ Joum. Phynk u. Ckemif^ 1, 142 (1896). 

* /Mtichr, f, physik. Chemie^ 22, 306 (1897). 

^ It was not known at that time that the vioU( morlihcation is the stable form of 
phosphorus. 
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'Fhe introduction to this section has been extended to some length 
in order to show that in spite of repeated investigation the phenomena 
here dealt with still remain entirely unexplained. 

Unfortunately, however, even at the present day it is still impossible 
to treat this problem in an exact manner, and consequently the 
following very vague indications are given with some hesitation. It has 
been decided to include them because they may serve to point the 
direction in which, in my view, the explanation is to be found. 

Two cases must here be distinguished, for the new phase may be 
formed in two dilTerent ways. In the first place, it may appear as the 
result of slow cooling or some other slow process^ and secondly it may be 
formed by suddenly cooling a vapour, or by the addition of a liquid to a 
solution, whereby the dissolved substance is suddenly precipitated. 'I’o 
the latter case, without doubt the simpler, the term fixation may be 
applied. 

The less simple case will, however, first be considered. According 
to the Theory of Allotropy different phases have different composi- 
tions. The appearance ot phases having definite compositions proves, 
however, that of all the possible compositions these are most favoured. 
In the following consideration it is assumed that this favouring 
tendency has its origin in the mother phase, i,e. in the phase from 
which the new phases may be deposited. In so doing use is made of 
an assumption, due to Boltzmann and employed by Reinganum, but 
which has been applied more esi>ecially by van der Waals to explain 
deviations from the eciuation of state. Reference is here made to the 
idea of pseudo-associations (Schein assoziationen). 

Pseudo associations are molecular aggregations or complexes con- 
sisting of a number of molecules which may vary within narrow limits. 
For example, a pseudo-association containing ten molecules on the 
average may at one moment contain eight, at another moment twelve 
molecules. 

If, now, the conception of the pseudo-association is introduced into 
the Theory of Allotropy, it is but a step to the assumption that the 
pseudo-associations may be built up from different molecular s|)ecies, 
and that consequently pseudo-associations of every possible comjx)sition 
must exist. 

As has already been stated, the appearance of phases of different 
com]X)sitions points to the fact that definite compositions are favoured. 
A further step can now be taken, and we may recognise in the pseudo- 
associations the materials from which those nuclei are built up which 
give rise to the formation of new phases ; i e. it is assumed that the 
tendency in favour of certain compositions has already manifested 
itself in the formation of the pseudo-associations. In other words, it 
is assumed that every phase is prepared for the formation of possible new 
phases, and that this preparation becomes apparent in molecular complexes 
or pseudo-associations. 

If as a first very simple example the case is considered of a gas 
which is cooled under a constant pressure greater than the triple point 
pressure, the following conclusions may be drawn : If in Fig. loo aGb 
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and a Lb represent the vapours and lupiids which co exist with ea<'h 
other in the pseudo-binary system, and if represents the inner 

e(iuilibrium in the gaseous phase and L the inner equilibrium in the 
liquid phase, this diagram shows that under the j)ressure assumed here, 
and so far as unary behaviour is concerned, the vapour G will condense 
at the temperature at which [H)int it passes into the liquid L. It is 
now assumed that in the va|K)ar G pseudo-associations of every possible 
composition are present. It is then evident from the diagram that two 
of these compositions correspond with a state of inner ecpiilibrium, and 
this means that, as regards molecular effects, these, of all the {Possible 
compositions, will be most favoured. Iltmce it may be concluded that, 
as compared with the otlu rs, pseudo-associations of these two com 
positions are also favoured. Conse»piently if the concentration of the 
pseudo-association is represcnlcd as a function of the composition, a 




curve containing twi) maxima may be expet ted. As regards the relative 
heights of these maxima it is probable that one maximum will be so 
much the lowt^r the more the composititni corresponding to it deviates 
from the composition of the mother phase. The pseudo-association, 
having the same composition as the mother jihase, is therefore present 
in the greatest concentration. The graphical expression of these 
considerations gives rise t(j Fig. loi. If this diagram holds good for 
the condensation temperature the second maximum H corresponds 
to a liquid phase, and on condensing the gas the A pseudo-a.ssociation.s 
will undergo transformation into p.seudo-ussociations of the type B to 
such an extent as is characteristic of the liquid slate.^ 

Similar curves are obtained for higher temperatures, and hence it 
follows that in any gas conditions are met with which may be con- 
sidered to be prcfxiratory to the formation of the liquid phase. 

* It is clear that in general ihe composition of the co-uxisting phases will not l)C 
in complete agreement with the jl values of the maxima, but for the sake of simplicity 
this will not be repeatedly and expressly emphasised here. 
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The positions of the maxima are displaced by changes of tempera- 
ture ; thus the position of the maximum A changes as the temperature 
changes because the inner equilibrium in the gaseous phase varies 
with the temperature, and since the two maxima are undoubtedly con- 
nected with each other, the jiosition of the maximum B will also 
undergo change. When the temperature is reduced the maxima will 
rise, for theoretically a fall in temperature must result in an increased 
formation of pseudo associations.^ If the position of the maximum B 
at different temperatures is introduced into the TX diagram. Fig. loo, 
the dotted line L is obtained, whilst the maximum A is displaced 
along the line l conditions which hold good for the gaseous 

phase are also applicable, of course, to the lifjuid phase, and so it must 
be assumed that the pseudo association curve for the liquid L, boiling 
at exhibits two maxima, of which the higher A now' has the same 
composition as the licpiid L, as is show'n in 
Fig. 102. As the tem[)crature is reduced the * 
maximum A is displaced along the line LLi, § 

Fig. loo, and the maximum B along the dotted § 
line G Gq. 

Whether the dotted lines are connected in § 
any w'ay with the curve relating to the con- g 
tinuity of the gaseous and li(|uid states is ^ 

Ix'yond the present discussion. ^ 

If the gas is now cooled down under a ^ 
constant pressure somewhat lower than the S 
pressure at the triple point, the line relating 
to the inner ecjuilibrium in the stable gaseous § 
phase meets the pseudo Pl'X diagram in a g 
vapour surface which co exists with a solid ot CAS x 
phase. If, however, the separation of the MOTHEBPHASE 

solid is delayed, the line under discussion will Fig. 102. 

be realisable beyond this point, and plunging 

deeper into the diagram, it ultimately meets, at a lower temperature, a 
second and now* nietastablo vapour surface belonging to a licjuid which 
is likcw-ise metastable. 

One of the possible positions for this case has already been 
indicated in the section given in Fig. 36, but this diagram is somewhat 
complicated because the pressure there considered is higher than the 
triple point pressure of the pseudo-component 0 . If, on the other 
hand, the pressure is imagined to be lower than the vapour pressure of 
this p.seudo-component, Fig. 103, which is of particular interest here, is 
obtained. 

The inner equilibrium moves along the line G^G and at 
provided no retardation occurs, the solid substance S is deposited. If, 
however, the separation of this substance is delayed, at // the liquid L 

* If .in .issociation of pscu<10'a<soci.itions is also it is ncces-sir)* lo 

employ a trinnj^ular system of co-ordin.itos, ami conse<]uently Fig. loi no longer 
gives a clear indication of the state of affairs. 
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appears, and this phase has a different inner cciuilibrium from that of 
the solid substance S. 

In order to explain this behaviour, let it be assumed that the 
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concentrati(;n curve for tjie pseudo associations contains not two but 
three maxima, and that at the temperature V the third maximum 



Fig. 105. Fi(i. 106. 


corresponds to the composition of the solid phase S. A curve is then 
obtained of the form indicated in Fig. 104. The maximum A is 
situated at the composition of the inner etjuilibrium in the gaseous 
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phase, B lies at the composition of the unary liquid, and C corresponds 
to the composition of the unary solid phase. 

The case will now be considered in which two solid substances 
may separate out from a li(iuid when it is cooled under constant 
pressure. 

It must then be assumed that the pseudo-association curve for this 
liquid exhibits three maxima. As regards the positions of these maxima 
it should be noticed, however, that two cases may arise. Both the solid 
phases lie on the same side in relation to the liquid, as in the case of 
systems the pseudo components of which are polymers, this is also the 
case as regards the maxima B and C (see Fig. 105). If, however, the 




pseudo-components are isomers, the solid phases may not only both lie 
on the same side, but they may also be disposed on either side of the 
liquid line, and the two maxima will then be situated one on each side 
of A, as in Fig. 106. The maxima B and C are displaced by variations 
of temperature at constant pressure in the same direction as A, and at 
the solidifying point of each modification the corresponding maximum 
is situated at the composition of the solid phase concerned. 

The lines relating to pseudo-associations are also shown in the T X 
diagrams, Figs. 107 and loS. 

As has been stated, pseudo-associations may be looked upon as 
preparatory to the formation of new phases, and consequently the 
question must now be answered as to how the formation of a solid 
phase from these pseudo-associations may be imagined. This question 
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may be provisionally answered in the following way. It is known that 
the kinetic state of the molecules changes as the result of change of 
tem[)erature, and the pseudo-associations may be expected to behave 
in a similar way ; now at a certain definite temperature, the solidifying 
point, this kinetic state and the density become such that orientation 
may suddenly occur, and crystallisation then follows. 

The pseudo-associations in which orientation has begun are called 
nuclei^ by which we mean the points from which crystallisation 
commences and afterwards proceeds with a greater or less velocity 
depending on the tem[)erature. As 'rammann * has already |)ointed out, 
it depends mainly on the nuclear number which of the possil^lc solid 
phases will first be deposited from a sui)ercooIed lif|uid. It may 
here be recalled that the nuclear number for a liquid at a given 
temperature denotes the number of nuclei formed in a given time in 
a definite volume when the liquid is suddenly cooled from a temperature 
ab<jve the solidifying point to the temperature at which the nuclear 
number is re<juired aiul which lies below the solidifying |>oint. 

It must now be assumed that when the nuclear number exceeds a 
certain limit the metastahility of the litjuid becomes so great that 
spnniaKCous crystaUisatini\ occurs. This limit may be railed the 
critical nuclear number. The (juestion may now be asked, What 
conclusions can be drawn fr<»m this conception t>f the nuclear number? 

'I'he above considerations lead to the assumpti(ui that the nuclear 
number is proportional to the concentration of the pseudo a.sso('iations, 
and that therefore wc may write : - 

K /(' 

where K is the nuclear number, C the concentration of the p.seudo- 
assoriatiun, and / a factor of proportionality or the orientation 
constant which is de[)endent only on the temperature. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that, according to rammann, when represented 
as a function of the supen'(Kding, the nu< lear number passes through 
a maximum. Tliese facts may now perhaps be ex[)Iaincd in the follow- 
ing way. Theoretically, pieudo-associalion increases as the temperature 
falls, and consequently the concentration C of the pseudo-associations 
wall increase when the temperature is reduced. If, now, it is assumed 
for a moment that the orientation velocity diminishes as the tem- 
perature falls, / and will vary in op[X)site directions. If C pre- 
dominates at the commencement, which always apj)ears to be the case, 
as the temperature is reduced, K will increase at the outset. In all 
probability, however, temperature exerts a very great infiuence on the 
value of /, and, as in the case of every reaction, it will finally become 
the most important factor ; thus the appearance of a maximum in the 
nuclear number can be readily understood.* It is evident without 
further discussion, as 'lammann has already crmjectured, that the 

‘ Zatschr. f. phynk, Chemie^ 25 , 422 (1898); see also KryUallirierfn und 
Sehmelzen. 

* It is also |)os5iV>lc, however, as will he emphasised later, for / to exhibit this 
course. 
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viscosity, which increases as the temperature falls, often becomes an 
important factor. 

If, now, in ac:cor<lance with the assumption which has been made, 
a liquid deposits two solid phases, it will dej)cnd on the expressions 


and 


^^81 -- /i f B 
Kftj ~ /2 Q; 


which modifealion will first spontaneously crystallise. 

But, as his been seen, spontaneous crystallisation first occurs when 
the critical nu^rlear number is reached, and this critical nuclear number 
will vary for different modifications. //, hncever, at a ^iven moment the 
existing nuclearnumhers are widely different, it may be stated with a high 
degree of probab^dty that the modification having the greater nuclear number 
will first be deposited. 

Before procee^ling further with this explanation, however, the factor 
/ must be consideied rather more closely. 

This fact(3r is frobably quite different in character from a reaction 
velocity constant, and so it is possible that as the temperature falls, 
even below the solidifying point, it first increases, reaches a maximum 
value and then diminishes. Only thermal fall seems certain. 

As regards the fictor / for the pseudo-associations of different 
modifications, it can only be stated that the greater the difference 
between the solidifying points of the tw’o forms, the greater will be 
the probability that tile value of / for the modification having the 
higher solidifying point will be least at a point slightly below the 
solidifying point of the form having the lower melting point. 

It follows, further, that the pseudo-association concentration of the 
modification the compositioa of which most nearly approaches the com- 
position of the li(]uid will exceed the concentration of the pseudo- 
associations corresponding to the other modification. Even though 
the factor / is disregarded, tfcc result is arrived at that the nuclear 
number of the modification vhose com[)Osition approximates most 
closely to the composition of the liquid first attains its critical value, 
and consequently this modification is deposited. 

However, both the factor / and the critical nuclear number are 
here determinative, and hence, for the present, it is only possible 
to suggest a probable rule. The more the comi)Osilions of the 
different p)scudo-assoriations differ from one another, the greater will 
be the difference between Cn and C,., and the less will be the effect 
of differences in the values of /. 

Taking these considerations as a basis, therefore, the following rule 
is obtained. If the modifications of an dhtropic substance differ teidely^ 
as regards their compositions^ from a liquid which is supercooled with 
respect to the different modifications, that modification 7 vill, as a rule, first 
spontaneously separate out the composition of which most nearly approxi- 
mates to the composition of the liquid. 

Only when the solidifying points of the different modifications are also 
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widely separated can the difference in the values of J exert a predomifating 
influence, and in special cases this difference tnay cause the deposiion to 
follow a different order. 

According to this statement of the I^w of Successive Transformations, 
which differs entirely from Ostwald’s wording, it will often happen that 
the modification whose composition lies nearest to the composition of 
the liquid is the stable and not the metastable form ; consequently, the 
phenomena obser\'ed will then be the exact reverse of wha^ according 
to Ostwald, should be expected. 




This result will be further illustrated by means of T X diagrams. 

Fig. 109 shows that above the transition temperature and below 
the metastable unary solidifying point the mctastable modification 
approximates most closely in composition to the liquid, whilst below 
this point exactly the reverse is the case. In this instance, therefore, 
at temperatures higher than the transition point, as a rule the metastable 
form will first separate out ; below the transition point, however, the 
stable form will first make its appearance. 

When the position is a$ outlined in Fig. xxo these relationships 
are reversed. From these examples the difference between Ostwald’s 
formulation of the Law and that given here can clearly be seen. 
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The case must now be considered in which the vapour is assumed 
to be the mother phase and the pressure is supposed to lie below the 
triple point pressure of the modification having the lowest melting point. 
On cooling, cither the stable solid phase, the metastable solid p^e, or 
the metastable liquid phase may be deposited first 

In order that this case may be adequately treated, condensation and 
sublimation nuclei must also be discussed ; according to the point of 
view adopted here these nuclei consist of pseudo-associations the 
kinetic state and density of which either correspond with or approximate 
very closely to these values for liquid or solid phases. These nuclei 
are formed at constant pressure when 
the temperature is lower than the boil- 
ing point, and at constant temperature 
when the pressure exceeds the pressure 
of the saturated vapour. In this case, 
therefore, the three following expres- 
sions must be considered : — 

l^rti 

Here again /,,, and /«, are 
velocity constants relating to nucleus 
formation, and they are doubtless 
temperature functions. But at the 
present time nothing is known as to 
how these velocities vary as the tem- 
perature falls. All that is known is, 
that the velocity of condensation or of 
sublimation is always very great, so 
that the quantities K^i Kg„ and Kg, 
always reach their critical values very 
rapidly. 

It might be thought, since the Kig. m. 

formation of condensation nuclei ap- 
pears to be simpler than the formation of sublimation nuclei, for in the 
latter case adjustment of the molecular motion is nc*cessary, that the 
formation of the licjuid phiise will always be favoured. 

Tliis is highly probable, and consequently it will be advisable to pay 
particular attention to this [K)ssibility. 

In order that a rule may be deduced, however, the circumstances 
must be so chosen that the factors / l, /gj, and /«, can exert the least 
possible influence, and this will be the case when the concentrations 
of the pseudo-associations are widely different, or, in other words, 
when the liquid phase and the solid modification differ considerably 
from one another in composition. 

I'hus the following rule is obtained and is found to be in agreement 
with the foregoing considerations. 

When the phases which may be fanned from the supersaturated vapour 
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differ markedly from one another in composition, that phase will first 
appear the composition of which fnost nearly approaches to the composition 
of the vapour. 

If, however, the differences in composition are small, in consc(|uence 
of preferential nucleus formation liquid will as a rule first be formed, 



and this liquid may remain for some time. If the liquid phase is 
obtained first the rule already given will apply to this case. 

Before proceeding further these results will be illustrated by P X 
diagrams. 

If the pseudo F^TX diagram contains a eutectic line and if, for 
example, a 1^ X section is considered corresponding to a temperature 
slightly below the metastablc melting point under the va[)Our pressure 
(see also Fig. 26), this diagram will furnish information as to what 
will hai)pcn when a supersaturated vapour ])hase is transformed. In 
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order to make the matter quite clear, only that portion of Fig. 26 
which is of interest here has been reproduced in Fig. in. 

Let us now imagine a vapour phase to be supersaturated in respect 
to both the solid phases and also the liquid phase. This supersaturated 
vapour phase, which will be supposed to be in inner equilibrium, is 
denoted, for example, by the point p. When this phase undergoes trans- 
formation, its behaviour being unary, various two-phase systems may be 
formed. In the first place the metastable liquid phase L« may separate 
out, so giving rise to the metastable tw'O-phase system L« Q” ; the 
metiistablc solid phase S„i may, however, be deposited, in which case 
the metastable two phase ecjuilibrium S„i -f CjI is formed, and finally 
the stable solid phase may appear, as a result of which the stable 
two-phase equilibrium Su, + Ga is established. Previous considerations 
now justify the statement that the metastable solid phase will probably 
be deposited first, for this phase approximates most closely by far to 
the composition of the vapour. The case will now be investigated in 
which the P T X space model contains no eutectic line, as, for example, 
in Fig, 51. If now' a PX section is again chosen at a temperature 
which lies below the metastable unary melting point under the vai>our 
pressure of the system, the j)Osition illustrated in Fig. 112 is obtained. 

Next, let us investigate the vapcjur p which is supersaturated with 
respect to the stable solid, metastable solid and the metastable liquid 
phases. The liejuid phase here approaches most nearly to the composi- 
tion of the vapour, and therefore the metastable liquid phase L,. will first 
be deposited. The order in w’hich the solid phases api^ear may be deter- 
mined as follows. Both solid phases lie on the same side of the liquid 
phase, but the metastable solid phase is by far the nearer, and so 
separation of the metastable solid phase may be exj>ected first. This 
will be the more probable the greater the difference beiw'een the solidify- 
ing temperatures, for in that case so much the greater w’ill be the chance 
of the metastable modification having the higher / value. 

The less simple case, i.e, that of slow cooling, has been considered 
first because it necessitated the introduction of a new hypothesis, namely 
that every phase is prepared, in consequence of the existence of pseudo- 
associations, for the formation of possible new phases. As regards this 
extension of the discussion, it is at present only possible broadly to 
indicate the order in which the crystallisation of allotropic systems 
occurs, and even to-day we are obliged to content ourselves with this 
result, for our know’ledge of the internal condition of supercooled 
liquids and supersaturated vapours has not yet advanced sufficiently far 
for an exact elaboration and proof of any hypothesis in this field to be 
possible. 


(a) The sudden cooling of a vapour. 

The processes which occur in consequence of the sudden cooling of 
a vapour are much simpler to treat, especially if it is supposed that the 
phases thereby caused to separate out are fixed as regards their total 
composition. 
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If the vapour of a substance belonging to the pseudo-binary type 
is suddenly cooled down in a closed vessel so that the vapour becomes 
supersaturated, and the state of affairs at a given moment corresponds 
with the point q in Fig. in, and if the cooling process takes place so 
rapidly that the substance can only behave in a purely pseudo-binary 
manner, a denser phase must be deposited from the supersaturated 
vapour, but the total composition, as in the case of all normal binary 
processes, remains unaltered. 

In the PX diagram, Fig. in, the lines c\^d and rGJ'd indicate 
the metastable co-existence of liquid and vapour, and thus it is seen 
that the jx^int q lies in a metastable liquid region. Besides this, how- 
ever, It also lies in the region for tlie co existence of a and ft mixed 
crystals in the pseudo-system. As a result of this it may be con- 
cluded from Fig. 1 1 1 that when fixation occurs, either a metastable 
liquid phase or one or two metastable mixed crystal phases vrill be 
deposited. 

Which of these possibilities will in fact occur d» pends exclusiv* ly 
on the velocity factor relating to nuclcu> formation, and since the 
formation of sublimatitni nuclei is probably a more complex process 
than the formation of condensation nuclei, in this Ccuse the liquid phase 
will probably be deposited first. 

Since the pressure falls during this condensation, and the composition 
of the liquid simultaneously changes, a liquid jihase is obtained lying 
on the line cJ and a vapour whic h co exists with it. ICvery tcnqierature 
passed through in the ccxirse of this rapid cooling corresponds with 
another P X section, but in each of these sections the liquid lies on 
the line cld and the vap<.)Ur on the line egr/, whilst the total com- 
position remains un< hanged, ( onse-quenlly in every PX section the 
liquid phase lie^ between / and /' and the vapour phase between g and 
g'. If the cooling is sl<qjpcd inner equilibrium is established, and 
finally the two phas*. system I.,, r corre 5 [K>nding to the prevailing 
t<*mperature, is established. 

Afterwards the phenomena appear whicli have been disc'ussed in 
the case of slow cooling. Now, however, it frerpiently ha[)|)ens that 
even during rapid cooling the pseudo binary meta.siable two phase 
system liquid -f- vapciur changes into the pseiKh>- binary stable three- 
phase equilibrium ; that i.s, into mi.xed crystal phases rich in a and ft 
respectively, together with vajxmr (indicated in Fig. 1 1 1 by S«|, 
and fi). If the cooling is stopped at this stage, the change into the 
stable unary tw'o-phase equilibrium thereupon takes place 

with greater or less velocity, and in the course of this change the 
a-mixed crystal phase is completely transformed into the ft mhed 
crystal phase. 

If the pseudo-binary system contains no eutectic, a different order 
may be followed in the last case. If, for example, the system liipiid — 
va[X)ur has been formed (in Fig. 112 lifjuid is indicated by the line IV 
and vapour by the line gg') during the cooling process a change may 
take place in the pseudo-binary .stable two-phase system a mixed 
crystals -f- vapour, as the result of which the first phase must lie on the 
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line Say' Say and the second on the line G' G ; if rapid cooling is now 
stopped inner e(]uilibrium will be again established, and thus the 
metastable unary two>phase equilibrium Sm, + Cil arises, representing 
the unary sublimation equilibrium for the metastable phase. Finally 
the stable unary sublimation equilibrium appears, represented here by 
Sa, and Gu- 

In this case therefore phases appear in the following order : vapour, 
liiluid, metastable solid, stable solid. 

(b) The sudden cooling of a liquid. 

When a liquid is suddenly cooled the problem is much simpler. 
If, for example, the TX diagram, Fig. 113, in which monotropy is 




assumed, holds good for a given pressure, and if the liquid which 
at /j® is in inner equilibrium, is cooled down to so quickly that the 
possibility uf internal change is excluded, the mixed crystal phase V 
will be formed, which afterwards, in consequence of a scarcely perceptible 
internal change, passes into the metastable solid modification W. 

In this case rapid cooling furnishes a certain means of obtaining 
the metastable modification. Consequently, on rapid cooling the 
phases appear in this case in the order : liquid, metastable solid, stable 
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solid. If, however, the position is as illustrated in Fig. 114, conversely, 
rapid cooling always results in the crystallisation of the stable 
modification. 


(c) Fixation by the addition of a bad solvent, deposition of the 
metastabl e ni od ifiea ti 0 n . 

In conclusion, a little space will be devoted to the (piestion of the 
fixation of a dissolved substance by the addition of a bad solvent. 

In the section entitled “ Allolropic Substances in the l^resence of a 
Solvent” the isothernial diagram showing the ttuniection between the 



ternary and the binar}- systems formed by an allotropic substance and a 
solvent has already been discussed. 

Figs. 1 15 and 116 are connected with the diagram referred to. 
'faking Fig. 1 15, let us start from the unsaturated solution L which, 
since in this solution the molecular species a and ft are in inner 
equilibrium, niu>t lie on the curve O M. 'f he f|uestion now i.s, What 
will happen if this solution is poured into a large (|uantity of another 
li(|uid in which the substance dis.solved in the first liquid is practically 
insoluble? Clearly in this case the dissolved pseudo-components a 
and ft will be deposited in the same projiortion in which they are 
present in the solution. This ratio is immediately found by drawing 
a straight line O through L and prolonging it until it cuts the axis 
a — /?. The point of intersection so obtained, denoted in the diagram 
by 5, gives the ratio sought. The precipitated solid is apparently 
identical with the solid pha.se S, which lies in the p-mixed crystal 
region. 
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The stable modification is also a P-mixed crystal phase, but of 
different composition. It is represented by the point Sg. 

Thus, in this case, the precipitated solid, the mixed crystal phase S, 
will be indistinguishable from the stable modification, and yet, at 
the outset, it does not correspond with this form. An internal change 
takes place, however, as a result of which, perhaps imperceptibly, the 
precipitated mixed (:ry.stal phase passes into the stable modification. 

A second possibility is indicated in Fig. ii6. The isotherm may 
lie very much to one side, and it is then found that the stable saturated 
solution in the binary system solvent — allotropic substance contains 
a molecules almost exclusively, whilst the stable form is a p-mixed 
crystal phase. 



Thus in Fig. ii6 it is seen that the stable modification co-exists 
with the saturated solution Lg, which is extremely rich in a molecules. 
The unsaturaled solution L is a little richer still in a molecules, and if 
this solution again is supposed to be poured into another liquid which 
is an indifferent solvent as regards the substance under consideration, 
solid S will separate out, and this now, unlike the stable modification, 
consists not of p-mixed crystals, but of metastable a-mixed cr>*stals. 
The precipitated substance now» differs but slightly — for the most part 
the difference is imperceptible — from the metastable modification, Sj, 
into which it [lasses by a scarcely noticeable change. 

In this very interesting case, therefore, on addition of a bad solvent 
the metastablc modification separates out first, 

Between the two extremes here discussed there must be a large 
number of transitional cases, in which at the commencement of the 
precipitation a conglomerate of the two mixed crystal phases d and e 
is deposited, which thereupon changes into the stable modification. 
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(d) Appearance of the metastable modification in the case of slow 
cooling. 

From the {)receding discussion it has been seen that fixation of the 
raetastable modification by the introduction of a bad solvent docs not 
involve any contradiction between theory and practice, but that the 
process is in complete agreement with theoretical considerations. 

Now the preceding isotherm, Fig. 116, shows that in the case of 
slow crystallisation also the metastable modification may appear first. 
In this diagram S, denotes the stable modification and the saturated 
solution, in which a and ^ are in e(juilibrium with each other. This 
saturated solution now contains a prepomlcnince of the a-pseudo- 
component, i.e. the component present in the greater concentration in 
the metastahle modification Sj, 

According to these views regarding the order in which new pha.scs 
appear, it might be expected that the modification whose composition 
lies nearest to the relative comixisition of the supersaturated solution 
with resjiect to a and (i would often be deposited first from super- 
saturated solutions containing the p.seudo-com{ionents n and ^ in 
equilibrium. Thus if the equilibrium isotherm is displaced considerably 
to one side, and if the satuniied solution markedly approaches the 
metastable modification, it will often happen that over a certain 
tem[ierature range the power of the metastahle modification for 
spontaneous crystallisation is the greater. 'I'he equilibrium isotherm 
0 M may have very different positions in diftVreiit solvents, and con- 
se(|uently it may occur that, whilst the stable modification crystallises 
first from one solvent, from another the metastahle form is deposited 
first. 

It must be com'luded, therefore, that, contrary to Dimroth’s opinion, 
no contradiction to theoretical principles is involved here. 

Finally, if the equilibrium Irctween « and fl cannot be established 
sufficiently (juickly during crystallisation by isothermal evaporation, 
and if for instance the metastablc modification S, is formed first, the 
co-existing saturated solution changes along the solubility isotherm 
fl f c' in the direction a -> c\ becoming in consequence continually richer 
in pi, and thus, naturally, the mixed crystals formed will also be richer 
in [f. Since now this change in the saturated solution steadily increases 
the supersaturation with respect to p, at a given moment spontaneous 
crystallisation of p-mixed crystals will occur, and these will subseijuently 
change into the stable modification. In this case therefore a-mixed 
crystals are first obtained, p-mixed crystals being obtained afterwards. 



CHAPTER VII 


I'hk Application of thk Thkory of Allotropy to 

ElKCTROMOTIVK EgUILIIiRIA ' 

1. General Considerations. 

When the theory here developed is applied to metals, every phase 
of the metal must be assumed to be complex. "I'here may also be 
various kinds of complexity. It may be due, for example, to the 
existence, in every phase of the metal, of an ionisation ecjuilibrium such 
as the following : 

+ (0 

This e({uilibrium between atoms of the metal, metallic ions, and the 
electrons contained in the solid metal is comparable with ionisation 
equilibria in electrolyte.s, with the difference, however, that in the case 
of metals the negatively charged particles are not ions but free electrons. 

The above-mentioned ionisation cijuilibrium represents what is 
probably the simplest case, for several ionisation etjuilibria may exist 
side by side in any given metal. 'I'his is the case when, for example, 
the metal gives rise to ions of different valencies. If these ions are 
represented by M** and M***, the ionisation ctjuilibria will run thus: — 

M M** -f- 2O and M M’** + 3O . . ( 2 ) 

A third possibility arises from the presence in the metal of different 
ions, carrying the same (juantity of electricity per atom, it is true, but 
varying in size. The state of the metal is then more complex, as will 
be seen from the following example : — 

+ . . • (3) 

.1 , 

Because of the great analogy between ionisation c(}uilibria in 
electrolytes and the metallic ionisation equilibrium indicated here, the 
author has not hesitated to base the last-mentioned e(]uilibria on those 
laws, the application of which to electrolytic ionisation eijuilibria has met 
with such great success. 

' Smits, Vers/, Aof$, AkaJ. r. IVe/,, 22,642 (1913) ; Zeiischr, f, physi!:, Chemie^ 28 , 
743 (* 9 I 4 )‘ Smits .'ind Aten, Zeituhr, /. physik, Chemify 90 , 723^1915) ; 92 , l (1916). 
Smits and By voet, VtrsL A'o«. Akad, v, BV/., 27 , 311 (1918). Smits, Versl, 

A^ad. V, fVe/,, 27 , i (191S) ; 27 , 981 (1919) ; 27 , 1470 (1919). 

IIS 
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Thus, the new ideas regarding electromotive e(|uilibria, polarisation, 
overvoltage, and passivity rest, in the first place, on the application of 
the principles of the 'Theory of Allotropy, and secondly on theassuin[)lion 
that when a metal is brought into contact with an electrolyte, not only 
metallic ions, but electrons also, may pass into the solution, and that 
conseituently the laws of dilute solutions hold good for the electrons in 
the electrolyte. 

Only a very small number of free electrons can be present in any 
electrolyte, for if the conductivity of an electrolyte should be due to 
electrons to any appreciable extent, Faraday’s I^aw would no longer 
hold good. Later calculations will show that the luimber of electrons 
in aqueous solutions is in fact so small that they cannot contribute 
appreciably to the conveyance of the current. 


2. The Electromotive Equilibrium, Metal —Electrolyte. 

If a mrtal, in whicl’i ihe equilibrium 

M 20 

prevails, is dipped into water, M atoms will go into solution until the 
saturation equilibrium is estahii^hed . i.t\ until just as many atoms ol 
the metal go into solution every second as are depo‘'iled on the metal 
from the solution. This heterogeneous non electrical et pi i librium may 
be re[»resentcd by the equation 


Xow it might be tliought that a similar equilibrium would be 
established between metallic' ions and electrons ; but the <'asc is really 
({uite dirterent, since here eh etricaliy cliarged particles are dealt with, 
and these have a ditTerent solubility. 

If we assume that the metallic ions have tiui greater solubility, and 
that to begin with all these ions go into solution, the electrolyte will 
thus become positively and the metal negatively chargtjd. 'The positive 
charge of the electrolyte w<juld then exert an attractive inHuence on the 
electrons in the metal : the negative chargf.* of the metal, on the other 
hand, would repel them, so that electrons would likewise be f(jrced into 
the solution. From these considerations we see, therefore, that to 
begin with a solution of metallic ions and electrons in equivalent 
proportions is obtained, which remains essentially unchanged until the 
least soluble constituent, in this case the electron, has attained its 
.saturation concentration. When this moment arrives, however, the 
saturation concentration of the metallic ions has not yet been reached, 
and they will still be going into solution. 'I'he consetiuence of this is, 
that the electrolyte becomes positively and the metal negatively charged, 
and thus the ions in the solution are subjected to an attractive force. 

If the metallic ions could reach their saturation concentration, 
exactly as many ions would pass per second from the metal into the 
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solution as would migrate in the opposite direction, without any 
particular force being operative. 

But in consecjuence of the negative charge on the metal, which at a 
given moment prevents the further solution of the ions, saturation 
cannot occur; yet, just because of this attractive force^ a point will here 
be reached at which exactly as many metallic ions go into the electrolyte 
per second as pass in the reverse direction, although the electrolyte is 
still unsaturated with respect to metallic ions. 

As has already been mentioned, the electrons in the metal are under 
the influence of the positive charge on the electrolyte. Naturally this 
positive electrolytic charge acts in such a way that, at the moment when 
the electrons in the electrolyte attain their saturation concentration, 
some electrons are still going into solution, and thus the solution 
becomes supersaturated with respect to electrons. This process 
continues until a point is reached at which exactly as many electrons 
pass every second from the metal to the solution as are deposited on 
the metal from the solution. Consequently heterogeneous equilibria 
are also established between metallic ions and electrons in the metal 
and in the electrolyte, which may be represented thus : — 

Mh** Ofl 

and It . . . (5) 

Ml** 0, 

and since these equilibria are associated with a difference of potential 
they will be called electromotive equilibria. 


3. The Difference of Potential Considered Thermodynamically. 


Electromotive equilibria will now be considered from the standpoint 
of thermodynamics. 

From the condition for eejuilibrium 


the relationship 


= o 




(6) 


is obtained for the equilibrium between the uncharged atoms in the 
metal and in the electrolyte. 

This ecjuilibrium condition cannot be applied without further dis- 
cussion to the etjuilibrium between the metallic ions in the metal and 
those in the electrolyte, or to the ec^uilibrium betw’een the electrons in 
the metal on the one hand and those in the electrolyte on the other, for, 
as we have already seen, an electrical force enters into these equilibria, 
the origin of which is to be found in the different solubilities of the 
electrically charged particles. 

Hence the assumption is next made that no potential difference 
exists between the metal and the co-existing electrolyte, an assumption 
which might be realised in the case of certain metals. 
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If the molecular thermodynamic potential of the metallic ions in the 
metal, the potential difference A being o, is denoted by 

and that of the metallic ions in the co-existing electrolyte by 

the equilibrium, which is now in fact a saturation etjuilibrium, will 
naturally be represented by the following ex])ression : — 

s )a U ^ L «** 

If, however, A is not zero, but a definite potential difleronce 
exists, as is generally the rase, it may be imagined that the equilibrium 

A i 
j > 

Ml 

is established, simply by virtue of the difference of potential, in a 
similar way to the establishment of efjuilibrium between the water 
inside an osmotic cell and the water outside, in consequence of the 
difference in the hydrostatic pressures. 

If, therefore, we wish to apply the condition for equilibrium to the 
electrically charged particles, the molecular electrical potential of the 
metallic ions, both in the metal and in the electrolyte, must also be 
taken into consideration. If denotes the electrical potential of the 
metal, and V,^ that of the electrolyte, the molecular electric potential of 
the metallic ions in the metal will be vFN j, and in the electrolyte v FV,,, 
where F is the electrical charge on a monovalent ion. Hence, for the 
heterogeneous e juilibriuni between metal and electrolyte, the equili- 
brium condition leads to the relationship 

+ . . ( 7 ) 

from which it follows that 

or if A is written instead of Vg ~ and the index A is omitted, 


A== 


vV 


( 8 ) 


If the electronic e(]uilibrium is considered, this relationship is 
obtained : — 

K)a - 1* = K)a - Vt ... (9) 


or 



•S 


(lO) 


These considerations differ from the well-known views of Nernst, in 
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that the assumption has here been made that the ions and electrons of 
the metal are in heterogeneous e(|uilibrium with the ions and electrons 
of the electrolyte ; whilst formerly only the atoms of the metal and the 
ions of the electrolyte were taken into consideration in the deduction of 
the potential difference. 

These new considerations now make it possible to derive a formula 
for the potential difference, in which not only the concentration of the 
metal or of the electrons in the electrolyte appears, but in which account 
is also taken of the concentrations of these constituents in the metal. 
For this purpose the well-known resolution of the molecular thermo- 
dynamic potential into a concentration term and a term which is 
independent of the concentration, 


i.e. 

|x==|x'-fRTlnC . . • (ii) 

is applied, not ordy to the metallic ions and the electrons in the 
electrolyte, but also to the metallic ions and the electrons in the metal. 
From e<|uation (8) the following equation is thus obtained : — 

A= - » . (12) 

If we now put 

(I'jig — (x'jii, = R I In K'ji’' • (*3) 


we get 


. RT, KVfMls) 


• (14) 


In an exactly analogous w^ay, by making equation (10) the starting 
point, an electronic formula is obtained for the potential difference. 


Thus 

^ + RT In (0,) - RT In (0^) 

F 

■ (IS) 

Putting 

= R r In K^j(> 

. (I6) 

the following expression results : — 



. R'r. K'.( 0 ,) 

• (17) 

The products KV' (M*' ) and K'« (fl.) have a very simple physical 

significance. 

Thus it is well known when 



A = o, 

in which case, as has already been seen. 
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and therefore 

KV(M-) (M-) 
and 

KV( 0 .,) (OJ. 

If the metal behaves in a unary manner, (M'i) and K't)( 0 rt) are 
constants, and instead of these products Rm** and can then be 
written ; in this way the following equations are obtained for A : — 


and 


A 





A 


RT 

F 



(iS) 


(» 9 ) 


Hence it follows that represents the suturattini amct uiratum of 
thi hutalUc and K,j tht >atuniiion cotuenitattioi •«/ the clcetron'i n 
the electrolyte. 

Tluis two equations have been derived h^r the potential difference, 
of wliich the hrs^i ( i8) is in agreement with Nernst’s formula, 


with tliis duTerenre, however, that instead of 1’, i.c, tlie .^ulutnoi tension, 
the quantity K^^‘ appears, and this has the signiliranee of a saturation 
concentration. 

\'an f^iar^ hrst derived formula (i8) in a somewhat different way. 
He considered the abmis only in the metal and apj)Ued the resolved 
molecular thermodynamic potential exclusively to the ions in the 
electrolyte ; this exjdains why lie obtained equation (i«S) but not 
eijualion (i.;). 

After van Laar had published his derivation in 1903, the author,^ 
in 1906, jjointed out the physical significance of the (juanlity Km'- which 
appears here in.-itead of the solution tension P. 

It is at once seen that the electronic formula (19) is in complete 
agreement with formula (18). 'Fhat is to say, if a metal is taken, the 
ions of which in the electrolyte can never reach their saturation 
concentration, 

Km*' is always > (M'^) 

and consequently the potential difference is always negative. 

♦ In a postscript y/.titschr. f, pky\ik. Chemie^ 78 , 228 (1911)! Halxir ami 
/awadsky emphasise that V>y introducing the electronic concentration into 
Nernst's formula hy means of the constant pro<lucl of ions and electrons a similar 
formula can Ik; detiuced. The constant which they c>blain in place of the ionic 
solution tension they call the transition tension of the electron-s. 

^ Versl, Kon, Akad, v, AK?/., February 1903. “ Lchrb. dcr thcoretischen 

Fl^ktrfKhemie.” 

^ I'ersi. Kon, Akad, v. fVef., April 1906, 859. 
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The same result follows from the electronic formula, for in this case 
the electrolyte is always supersaturated with respect to electrons, so 
that 

is always < (Oi,) 

and this again necessitates a negative value for It also follovrs from 
the electronic formula that by increasing the ionic concentration, A is 
rendered less negative or more strongly positive, for in this case the 
equilibrium 

will be displaced from right to left, and this results in a decrease of the 
electron concentration. 

It may here be emphasised, however, that equations fi8) and (19) 
cannot be used in the case of polarisation phenomena nor yet when 
changes of potential af)pear as the result of chemical action ! In these 
cases use is made of the new fonntilce (14) and (17), which have been 
obtained by applying the Theory of Allotropy to electromotive equilibria. 


4. Introduction of the Ideas : Solubility Product of a Metal and 
Solubility Quotient of a Non-Metal. 

It has been assumed that the constituents of a metal pass to some 
extent into the electrolyte, and that in conseciuence a similar equilibrium 
to that existing in the metal is established in the electrolyte : so that, 
in addition to the heterogeneous ecjuilibrium, two liomogeneous equili- 
bria occur, the one in the metal and the other in the electrolyte. The 
complete eijuilibrium may therefore be represented in the following 
way : — 

ti j; ti • • • • (20) 

Ml, M*,; + vOl 


IVoceoding now from the perfectly justifiable assumption that the 
Law of Mass Action, which holds good for etjuilibria between mole- 
cules and ions, can also be applied to C(]uilibria betw^een ions and 
electrons, by applying this law to the eiiuilibrium in the liquid phase 
the following expression is obtained : — 


__ Mi;(0,> 

(Ml)” ‘ 


(ai) 


Since now the liipiid is saturated in respect of atoms of metal, at 
any given temperature and pressure (Ml) will be constant, and there- 
fore we can write 


K' = (M-)tOL)- - Lm . . . . (22) 


Lji may be called the solubility product of the metal. 

If now, to take a specific example, a saturated solution of chlorine 
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in water or any other electrolyte is considered at a definite temi>erature 
and pressure, the following equilibrium will exist : — 

c:12l+20|,;^2C1Y .... (23) 

If to this equilibrium the Law of Mass Action is applied, c([uation 
(24) is obtained 

.... (U) 


K = 


or 


K(C12l) - 


(Cl'J* 


(Ol)'* 


Since the quantity (Cl.) is constant if the temperature and pressure 
are kept constant, this formula may be written 

(CIV)* 

( 0,.)2 • • • • 




( 25 ) 


in which may he called the. solubility quotient ol chlorine under a 
pressure of one atmosphere. If the chlorine pressure amounts to p 
atmospheres the following expression will hold good : - 




(Cl't)* 
(0c)=* ■ 


(26) 


5. The Equation for the Difference between the Potential Differences 

of Two Metals. 


Supjxjse two metals to be taken and dipped, each into an a(|ueous 
solution of one of its s.'dts ; the potential differences are then given by 
the equations 


and 




|X.., 








- - - ^ . .... 


Hence it follows that the difference between these potential differences is 

Om.-l, — 'la.-i,. — - j,' - • • (*7) 

^ Nk,.- -H’l; In (0,.) -ht2\+5rjr^(«i..) 


or 

Ajii-i, — A v,-l, 


K 


or 


Axi-l, — — — 


■>' (Or,)'*' 


(29) 


since the quantities and are eciual for one and the same 
solvent. 
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6. The Experimental Electric Potential.* 


Before making further use of the above formula, it may be pointed 
out that the measurement of the potential difference metal-electrolyte is 
carried out by means of a standard electrode, t.g. a calomel or hydrogen 
electrode. In other words, an electrical cell is constructed which is 
closed during the measurement. The electromotive force of this cell, 
in which the diffusion potential between and L2 imagined to 

be compensated, is then 


h -- • (30) 


where denotes the Volla effect. 

If the values for and from eejuation (18) are now sub- 

stituted, we obtain 




R'r 

viK 


In 


K *'»' 


, RT, 
+ In 
'2 


K. 


(Ml-) ■ 


- Aw.. 


Hi -M l 


If As,,_i., is the potential difference in the case of the normal 
hydrogen electrode and this is called Sg, the following equation is 
obtained ; — 


li = - 


RT 


In 




•'ll' (Mi’i) 


Aq + Ah^-v, 


^30 


in which K may be called the experimental electric potential. 

Thus, this expression still contains the Volta effect^ and so long as 
this is unknown and no further assumptions as to its magnitude are 
introduced, the potential difference cannot be determined per se 

by this method, nor yet can the saturation concentration Kji*'’ for the 
metallic ions, which is equivalent to the ‘‘solution tension” of Nernst, 
and which was formerly calculated from the formula: — 


E 


RT 

vF ”(MM 


-An 


• (32) 


•Ami-m, being neglected. 

Hence, so long as the Volta effect is unknown, it is impossible to 
draw any conclusion from the so-called electromotive series with regard 
to the order followed by the metallic ions when arranged according to 
their saturation concentrations. From the fact that the metal is 
more negative in a normal solution of one of its salts than is when 
similarly dipped into a normal solution of one of its salts, it is usually 
concluded that 

Am,-l, is more negative than Am,-.l,i 


but this conclusion is incorrect, for the measurement merely shows that 
Ajii-Li — ' Aai,-Mi is more strongly negative than 

It has here been shown that the equation for the experimental electric 
potential containing the “saturation concentration” or the “solution 


* Smils and Uijvoct, tcc. cit. 
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tension has the disadvantage of being sulycc.t to the as yet unknown 
Volta effect. 

As regards the new electron formula, however, as we shall soon see, 
the case is quite different, and this is also true of the new formuhe 
containing the solubility product of the metal, or the solubility (juotient 
in the case of non-metals. 

It has already been shown that 


but we actually measure 

h — Am, - I., 

and since the W^lta effect 


KT (0,.) u.,. 


I' 


Am, 


Am, 




A\f, M, 


Sr, 

1‘ 

the following expression obtained - 


i: 


R'l’ (0,,) 

In this [ormula the I'oltu rlliit Joes no! apfu'iit. 


( 33 ) 


7. The I ntroduction of the “ Solubility Product ’ ’ and the “ Solubility 
Quotient ” into the Equation for the Experimental Electric 
Potential. 


If we now ini.i:rine that 


.uicl 


l-M. 

I-M. 


< M,. ;.)<"••.)’ ' 


the ff)ll<)wing t'luationh are, oijt.iined ; 

ln(0,„) 

and 


I-M. 


In fO. ) - - — In ^ , 

■ •'2 

SO that on sub.stitution equation (33) becomes 


E - 



Em, 

(Ml’.;;) 


R r 1 

"(Ma*;;-) 


(34) 


If, instead of the solubility product of the metal the solubility 
fjuotient of a non-metal under atmospheric pressure is now introduced, 
and that for the general case in which the following equilibrium prevails 
in the solution : — 


N;/l + wN;;', 
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so that 


and 


Qn 

<.>N 


(Ol)"" 


In (OJ 


In 


(Nr/)" 


wf Qs 

the following expression is derived from ecjualion (33) 


,, RT , Q.h , RT, Lm. 

Iij In , -f* In . 


(35) 


Both these cfjuations, (33) and (35), make it possible to deduce the 
ratio of the solubility products or the solubility quotients from the elec- 
tromotive force, inasmuch as these equations no longer contain the Volta 
ejJaL 


8. The Determination of the Solubility Products” of Metals and 
the ** Solubility Quotients ” of Non-Metals. 

In the practical application of equation (34) the metal Mg is 
replaced by the normal hydrogen electrode under atmospheric pressure, 
and in this way the experimental electric potential is determined for the 
metal Mj in relation to the normal hydrogen electrode. (Moi* ^ is 
put — I. In applying formula (35) a similar mode of procedure is 
followed. 

Introducing common logarithms, and putting T = 273® + iS°, the 
following e(j nation is obtained for metals : — 


I-. -- - log 




+ ° log I-H. 


and for non-metals 
E - 


0*0 . Qx , 0-058 


(36) 


(37) 


It should here be noticed that in considering the solubility product 
of metals, it was assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that the neutral 
particles emitted by metals care atoms. Hence, for the solubility 
product of a monovalent metal, we must write 

U - (M)- X ( 0 ). 


* Since oxygen reads with water to form an anion, we write 
i\ I- 2ll,0 t 4^ V^-( 401 I)' 


- 


(OH)* 

((?)* 


ami then 
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If, however, as in the case of hydrogen, the uncharged particles are 
the molecules H2, the solubility product becomes 

Lua (ID* (0)* 

The product (H*) (0), which, on account of the monovalent nature 
of hydrogen, one might be inclined to look upon as the solubility 
product, is therefore in reality the s(|uare root of the solubility product* 
The quantity v indicates the number of electrons split off from 
a neutral particle in the process of ionisation. As it has been assumed 
here that the neutral particles consist of hydrogen molecules, in this 
case V == 2, and we may write 


E - - 


0‘os8 , . 0-058 , - 




Thus the experimental potential of a metal includes its solubility 
product, the concentratii>n of the metallic ions, and the solubility 
product of hydrogen. 

If now the solubility pnxliict of hyilrogcn were known, all the 
others could be calculated from the experimental potential by means 
of the last etjualion. 

Now it may safely he said that the solubility product of the most 
negative metal, namely lithium^ has the highest value, and that the 
concentration of the ions and the electrons in the solution would not be 
greater than in the pure metal, assuming the latter to be comjdetely 
ionised. 

Supposing metallic lithium to be completely dissociated into ions 
and electrons, since the metal docs not contain 100 gram-atoms per 
litre (the atomic weight is 7 and the specific gravity o'6) the product 
(L,l (0) will always be luss than 10*. 

We can therefore write 

Lu-^a.io*, . . * . (38) 

where a is a factor which is < i. If now for the sake of simplicity the 
value I is assigned to u, and consequently 10^ is substituted for in 
the above equation, the solubility [iroduct of hydrogen can be calcu- 
lated from the experimental ixjtential of lithiuvi relative to the normal 
hydrogen electrode for a known concentration of lithium ions. 

The potential necessary for this calculation is the experimental 
normal potential of lithium, i.e. the experimental potential relative to 
the normal hydrogen electrode, and this is obtained when the concen- 
tration of the lithium ions — i. This experimental normal potential, 
which is not easily measured directly, but which can easily be calculated, 
is equal to — 3*02 V, If K denotes the experimental normal potential 


E 


0^058 

V 


log Lj, + 


0-051^ 

2 


log I-n, 


iiOb) 


If in this expression lo* is substituted for L*, — 3’02 V for E, and 
I for V, we get 
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or 

Jog Lhj = 2 X - 48. ^ 

If the value thus obtained for the solubility product of hydrogen 
is introduced into formula (36A) for the ex{)erimental normal potential 
of a metal, equation (39) is obtained. 

E = _?:^logI^-2.8 . . . (39) 

In the same way, if it is assumed that the concentration of the 
non-metallic ions = i, the equation for the normal experimental 
potential of a non-metal, which is obtained from (37), gives rise to the 
following expression : — 

E = ‘og Qh - *-8 . . . (40) 

These two equations place us in a position to determine the 
solubility product of a rnetal or the solubility quotient of a non-metal 
in relation to the hydrogen electrode, in a very simple way, from the 
normal experimental potential of the metal or the non-metal, as the case 
may be. The values given in the accompanying table are thus obtained. 



E. 


K 

8 1... 

; .Metal. 

! 

K. 

u. 

1 

io 

g bv. 

Li 

K 

— 3*02 

I 


+ 4 1 

(To 

— 0*29 

i 2 

2 X 

-43 

— 2’92 

1 


•f 2 

Ni 

-019 

! 2 

2 X 

-45 

Ha 

- 2*8 

2 


0 ; 

IMi 

— 0-12 

^ 2 

2 X 

— 46 

iNa 

-271 

I 


~ 1-3 ! 

Sn 

— o-io 

I 2 

2 X 

-46*3 

Sr 

— 27 

2 

2 X 

- rs 5 

H* 

0 

1 2 

2X 

-48 

Ca 

- 2*5 

2 

2 X 

“ 5 : 

Sb 

-f OM 

i 3 

3 X 

-50 

Mg 

- j ‘55 

^ 1 

2 X 

-21-3 

Hi 

-f 0*2 

: 3 

1 

-51 

Mn 

— ro 

2 ; 

2 X 

“31 

As 

-f 0-3 

! 3 

1 3X 

-53 

/ii 

— 076 

2 ! 

2 X 

“35 

Cu 

+ 034 

2 

1 2 X 

- 54 

Cr 

— o*6o 

2 ! 

2 X 

-38 ; 

Ag 1 

-h o* 8 o 

< 1 1 

i 

— OIQ 

I'e 

- 0-43 

2 1 

2 X 

-407 i 

Hg, ! 

H-oSo 

’ 2 1 

1 2 X 

— 61-9 

(M 

— 0*40 

2 1 

2 X 

-41*2 

IM 1 

+ 0-82 

. 2 1 

' 2 \ 

— 62-2 

T1 

“ 0*33 

'1 


~ 42-4 

Au 1 

1 + 1-5 

I 1 

1 

- 74 


Nun-incUl. E 

i , 

log 

S -o-ss 

2 

2X 39 

()g + 0 ‘4I 

4 

4X 55* 

1 * + 0-54 

2 : 

* X 57 4 

Br, + I 08 

2 , 

2 X 67 

ci» + 1-36 

2 ; 

2X71*5 

Kj + 1-9 

2 1 

2X 81 




Here Qot = 


(Oil)* 


It has been shown that since the measured electromotive force 
always contains the as yet unknown Volta effect, it is impossible to 
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comjxire the potential differences metal-electrolyte and non-nietal- 
electrolyte with each other. 

It has, however, been proved that by introducing the solubility 
product of metals or the solubility ([uotient in the case of non-metals, 
formuUe may be deduced for the electromotive force, in which the 
unknown Volta effect no longer occurs, 'rhe new formuhe contain 
ideas which are easily realised, and they are therefore especially suited 
to practical application. 

'rhe electromotive force produced when the normal hydrogen 
electrode is made the second electrode has been called the experi- 
mental electric potential of the first electrode. The formula for this 
electric potential is, tliercfore, at the ordinary temperature 


F 

; r,-. — 0-058 livg (Oj — 2‘S 

■ ( 40 <») 

Thus for a metal 


i: 

lo- - 2-S 

'm;;' 

. (4O 

and for a non-metal 

'• - (N,. " 

• (42) 

Thus for (b 

1:, 

'■ 4 '"'(OH 



It may b(‘ |H;r(:<*ived from equation {.\i) that as the concentration 
of the mcialli(' ii>ns (M^) increases, the jiotential becomes less 
negative or ia</re po.'jilive. In this connection it should be noticed 
that for most metaN is so small, and conseiiuenlly log bas 

great a negative \alue, that the first term on the right-hand side 
of our equation is nearly always j)Ohilive. Still, the value of Lm 
fer most of the base metals in a slate of inner equilibrium is loo 
great, even when ^Ml) is raised to the maximum value attainable in 
saturated salt s<;luti(;ns, for the first term of the right-hand side of 
equation (41; to predominate, and for the experimental potential to 
he positive in consetjuence. 

From equation (42) it follows that the experimental potential of a 
non-metal becomes more strongly negative, or less positive, as the 
concentration of the non metallic ir>ns in the electrolyte is increased. 

These considerations already permit the great advantages offered 
by the introduction of the idea of the solubility product of a metal 
and the solubility quotient of a non-metal to be clearly recognised. 
Frequent confirmation of this will be found later. 

We have already seen that this conception makes it possible to 
deduce extremely simple and suitable formulx* for the experimental 
potential, which, unlike the formula formerly applied, equation (31), 
no longer contain the unknown Volta effect. In e(|uation (31) this 
effect has always been disregarded, although no accurate knowledge 
as to its magnitude has yet been obtained. 
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The lack of knowledge regarding the Volta effect makes ihe^ 
establishment of a series for the saturation concentrations of the 
metallic ions impossible, though this can be very easily carried out 
for the solubility products of the metals and the solubility quotients 
of the non-metals. 


9. Calculation of the Dissociation Constants for Ionisation 
Equilibria in the Case of Metals. 


By applying the electronic equation, the potential difference 
between two metals dipping into an electrolyte is found to be 


K 



(^L,) 

i^y 


If now two non-corrodible electrodes are taken, one of which 
dips into a fcrro-ferri solution whilst the other forms a hydrogen 
electrode, and if (0^) denotes the electron concentration in the 
e(iuilibrium 

Fe’* Fe- + 0 

and (0,^2) electron concentration in the hydrogen ionisation 
e(]uilibrium 

2ir -i- 20, 


if the solutions are so chosen that the ionic concentrations (Fe**) 
(Fe***) and (H*) are all e(iual to unity, it follows from 


that 

and since 


K== 


(Fe-)(«) 

(Fe-) 


K = (e)p. = (fij 


Lh. = (H 7 ( 0)2 = io 2 »-« and (H*) = i, 
Conse(]uently, as in (40(2) 


(43) 

(44) 


E = - 0-058 log (^i,) — 2-8, 

so that in this case 

E =r= — 0-058 log K — 2-8 . . (4S) 


In this way the values of K for several ionisation equilibria have 
been calculated. 


Ionisation Kquilibriuin. | 

E. 

log K. 


•+<> 

- 0-4 

- 41 

Cu' Cu*’ 

-i-« 

0*18 

- s> 

Sn“ Sn*' 

+ 20 ; 

0-2 

2 X - 514 

Fe- Fc*‘ 

• + « 

075 

-61 

2I!r" + 2« ; 

0*92 

2 X — 64 

cv cv 

•• + « ! 

1-8 

-79 
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10. Polarisation of a Metal containing one kind of Ion only. 

The foregoing considerations, which serve to render the reader 
conversant with the principles of the new theory, enable us now to 
proceed to the discussion of polarisation. 

In the investigation of this phenomenon use is made of one of the 
two new equations (14) and (17) for the potential difference 


or 


A 


RT 

vF (MM 


KT KVO,) 
F (OJ 


'i’hese equations are equally valid whether ilic metal is in inner 
equilibrium or not. If the insulated rnctal is in inner equilibrium the 
internal condition is perfectly definite at consiaiu temperature and 
pressure, and consequently (MV) and (0^) and also (M,*) are tht.a 
constants. Moreover, it is known that 


when the insulated metal is uncharged. 

If the metal is brought into contact with an electrolyte, the above 
equation i< naturally no longer pcrjccily valid; since, however, an 
extremely small deviation from this eejuation corresponds to a large 
charge on the metal, the concentration change iti (lueslion is so extremely 
small under the circumstances here considered, that it may without 
hesitation be neglected. 


11. Anodic Polarisation. 

If the metal M is made the anode, the following results are 
obtained : — 

'I’he inner equilibrium 

Ms:^mv i-io, 

exists in the metal, whilst in the corresponding electrolyte the following 
e<|uilibrium occurs : — 

As has already Ixrcn mentioned, the.se two homogeneous equilibria 
are connected together by three heterogeneous equilibria, so that the 
complete equilibrium may be represented by the symbol 

ti 

In analogy with Nernsl’s observations on ordinary heterogeneous 
equilibria, the heterogeneous electromotive equilibrium between the 
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ions in the metal and in the bounding surface of the electrolyte, and 
similarly the heterogeneous electromotive equilibrium between the 
electrons in the metal and those in the bounding surface of the 
electrolyte will be established with great velocity. 

If the metal is made the anode, electrons are withdrawn from it, 
and as a result the etpilibrium will be disturbed. This disturbance 
may be compensated in various ways: 

I. By a further ionisation of the atoms of the metal, whereby the 
electrons withdrawn are again replaced, whilst at the same time the 
newly formed ions go into solution. 

This process is known as anodic solution. 

2. As a result of the replacement of the electrons abstracted from 
the metal by electrons which pass from the electrolyte to the 
metal. 

Since the concentration of free electrons in the liquid is so extremely 
small, the electrons furnished by the electrolyte must doubtless be 
split off from the anions. In this case, therefore, anodic solution is not 
observed, but, if the deposition pressure of the non-metal is reached, 
deposition of the anion takes place. 

From these considerations it follows that when the potential of the 
metal is more negative than the deposition potential of the anion, the 
second process will appear first if the first process does not occur, or if 
it does not take place sufficiently (juickly. 

Thus anrxlic solution is the primary phenomenon. 

It consists of the heterogeneous processes 

t 

vOa and 



and the subsequent homogeneous reaction 


Mg -> Mg* -f- |/0g. 

Since it is known that these heterogeneous processes must take 
place with very great velocity, it will de[>end solely on the velocity 
with which inner e<iuilibrium is re-established in the metal, which 
phenomenon will be observed when the metal is made the anode. 

If this velocity is very great, naturally the composition of the metal 
will not change. If now the composition of the electrolyte also remains 
unaltered, in consequence of the deposition of metal on the cathode, 
for example, or because the volume of electrolyte used is very large, 
the potential of the anode will remain constant during anodic solution. 
This state of affairs is very nearly realised in the case of silver, 
and except when the current density is rather great, or, in other 
words, except when electrons are taken from the metal fairly rapidly, 
the potential only changes very slightly. 

It should be pointed out here, however, that a small change of 
potential can always be caused by change in the concentration of the 
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metal ions in the bounding surface metal electrolyte ; since, however 
according to equation (14) 


A 



(M-) 


the potential only becomes 


oosS , , 

' - volts less negative or more positive 


when the concentration of the metallic ions (Ml) is increased ten- 
fold, the influence of change of concentration must be very slight. 

In other cases, however, it is finind that when eltuarons are with- 
drawn very rapidly delays occur which, according to the new view, are 
due to the fact that the dissociation 


Ms ^1 H r 

takes place too slowly t(» alUnv the electrons withdrawn and the ions 
which have gone into solution to bt* replaced in lime. The metal then 
becomes superficially poorer, both in ions and in electrons, and it 
then becomes clear from equation (14) that the potential difference will 
be less negative or more positive on account of the decrease of Mh, 
whilst at the same time (M‘i.) remains constant. In other words, 
a^iodic polarisation a{>j»ears, 

Iv.juati\>n (17) 


then furni-ihes the following information concerning the electronic 
concentrations. 

When inner e<ii(iiihrium cannot be established in the metal by the 
process of anudic solution^ the electron concentration diminishes to a 
^reater extent in the electrolyte than in the metal. 


12. Cathodic Polarisation. 

It is self-evident that a theory which claims to give an explanation of 
anodic polarisation, rational in every respect, only really represents an 
advance if it can at the same lime satisfactorily explain cathodic 
polarisation. This demand is met by the views developed here. If an 
electrode is made the ( athode, it will supply electrons, and as a result 
metallic ions from the electrolyte will be instantaneously deposited on 
the cathode, whereupon the formation of atoms of the metal lakes place, 
'rhus the w'hole process can be represented in the following way : — 

vO 

I 

-> M«. 

t 

M-t 

If now the reaction 

M£ + ^0.->Ma 
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docs not take effect sufficiently quickly, the freshly deposited metal will 
contain too many ions and electrons ; it is still in the state of formation^ 
and in this case, therefore, exactly the reverse phenomena occur to 
those previously noticed at the anode. 

Thus it follows from equation (18) that the potential difference at 
the cathode will be less positive or more negative owing to the increase 
of Mg, whilst MV, remains constant. So far as the electron concentra- 
tion is concerned, it can be shown, by a similar method to that 
indicated above, that {Oi,) now increases more markedly than ($»)• 


13. Change in the Volta Effect in consequence of Polarisation. 

We have here investigated the influence of anodic solution and 
cathodic deposition of a metal on the potential difference metal- 
electrolyte, when the current density is too great to allow inner 
equilibrium to be established in the metal. 

Since, however, as has already been discussed, the potential difference 
is not measured, but the experimental electric potential, containing the 
Volta effect, we must investigate how this effect depends on anodic and 
cathodic polarisation. 

For the ix>tential difference in the case of a metal behaving in a 
unary manner, i.e. a metal which is always in inner equilibrium, this 
equation holds good : — 

-Mf-L ^ 

while the potential difference for the same metal when polarised is 
given by 

. ?:;5S I k;,- (^ 1 ,. 

- *’ (•'!£) 

I lence it results that 




\Mu~L ’ 


‘^Mp-L 


o*o5S , 


(46) 


Now for the Volta effect between two metals, i and 2, we have this 
expression : — 




(47) 


and hence it may be concluded, just as in the deduction of the potential 
difference metal electrolyte, that 

Am.-m, == 0 058 log “ . • (4S) 

SO that the change which the Volta effect undergoes w’hen M| exists at 
one time in the unary state and at another time in a polarised condition 
is given by the relationship 

(Om.),; 


Aji,u-ii, — A]|„.-ii, — O'OsS log 




. (49) 
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If we now write 


(Nv,;)-' 



and hence it arises that when the chut\t;c in the potential difTcrence 
metal-electrolyte duo to polarisation is 


0-058 

i- 


log », 


the change in the \\>lta efToct amounts to 

0*058 log 

and is therefore v times as great. 

Wc measure the sum of those two changes, that is to say 

*■ "T" * o 1 

0*0 ; 8 log f/, 

V 


and of this total change the portion 


r + I 


is due to the \'olta effect. 


In the case of monovalent metals this fraction has the value for 
divalent rnciaK the value and so on. Hence it follows that the Volia 
effect may vary considerably. 

It is well known that many physicists arc of opinion that the Volta 
effect only amounts to a few millivolts, and that the electromotive 
force of a galvanic element is exclusively conditioned by the j>otential 
difference metal ele('trolytc\ and that conscfiucnlly this only need be 
considered. 


J'hus our considerations place the Volta effect in a new light, for 
they lead to the con(.lusion that if the Volta effect for metals which 
are in a stale of inner cquilil^riiim is, in hict, zero or very small, which 
means that the thermodynamic [)olenlial.s of the electrons in the metals 
are ef]ual or approximately equal, according to the electron theory this 
should be a characteristic property of metals in a state of inner 
equilibrium. 

After the publication of these theoretical considerations the author 
has become acquainted with the interesting investigations of Gaede ^ 
and of Wertheimer^ on the “Polarisation of the Volta liffcct,” and 
on the influence of the silent discharge on the Volta effect. As a 
result of this work it is clear that although the continuation and 
extension of these experiments is very desirable, the results already 
obtained are in surprisingly good agreement with the theory here 
developed. 


* Gaede, Apih, d, Phys,^ 14,641 (1904). 

* Wcrlhcimcr, Verh^d, Diutuh, Phys, Ges,^ 15 , 1333 (^ 91 3)* 
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14. The Change in the Experimental Electrie Potential produced by 

Polarisation. 


Thus the conclusion is reached that the change measured in 
experiments on polarisation is magnified by the Volta effect. The 
consideration of the potential difference metal-electroIyte, therefore, 
only allows the phenomena of polarisation to be treated qualitatively ; 
but it is often desirable, even in the qualitative treatment, to discuss 
these phenomena in the light of the new equations containing the 
solubility product of the metals and the solubility quotient in the case 
of non-metals, for in these formulae, as is now well known, the Volta 
effect does not occur. 

We only need to know the direction in which these products or 
quotients change as a result of polarisation. Since equations (14) and 
(17) are quite independent of whether the metal is in inner equilibrium 
or not, it is quite clear that they will also hold good when the metal 
becomes polarised. 

Now it follows from these two equations that 




(50) 


and since the numerator of this fraction is diminished by anodic 
polarisation, the denominator must also decrease. The numerator of 
this fraction is, however, increased as a result of cathodic polarisation, 
and in this case the denominator must also increase. But the denomi- 
nator is the solubility product of the metal, and so the conclusion is 
reached that the soltibilUy product of a metal is diminished by anodic 
polarisation and increased by cathodic polarisation. 

If now eejuation (41) is once more considered. 


E = 



Em 

(MU) 


2-8 


we see that the exjMjrimental electiic potential of a metal will become 
less negative or more positive in consetjuence of anodic polarisation, 
and less positive or more strongly negative as a result of cathodic 
polarisation. 


15. Polarisation Phenomena in the case of Hydrogen during the 
Electrolytic Evolution of this Gas. 

It is clear that the phenomena here mentioned will also be exhibited 
when hydrogen is evolved, for according to our theory there is no 
essential difference between the evolution of this gas and the deposi- 
tion of a metal. 

When hydrogen is evolved the following reaction must take place 
at the cathode 

2H*o -1- aOo ->■ H., ; 

if, however, this does not proceed quickly enough, a gaseous phase in 
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the state of formation^ will be deposited ; this phase contains too many 
ions and electrons, and so the solubility product is increased and the 
hydrogen phase exhibits a more negative potential dilTerence than 
hydrogen which is in inner e(]uilibrium. This polarisiition of hydrogen 
is called cn^ervoitage. 

In order to differentiate between this and the overvoltage which 
may appear when hydrogen is evolved as the result of chemical action, 
the overvoltage just mentioned will be called “electrolytic over 
voltage." 

It should be mentioned here that the theory retjuires that the 
hydrogen dissolved in the coexisting metallic phase should here also be 
in the state of formvation. 


16. The Metal contains Positive Ions of Different Valencies. 

The case will now be C4Uisidercd in which the ni»‘tal contains two 
kinds of positive ion of different valencies. 

If the metal behaves in the unary manner the following etjuilibria 
may he expected both in the metal and in the co existing electrolyte : — 


M -h 1,0 

M - »V) 

so that for the t omplete system we obtairi 

A f>. , » I 

t MV. -i- . , 0 ,. 

and 

» « At 

Ml;: MY -i 

whence th^: result is obtained that the following etjuilibrium prevails 
both in the metal and in the liquid • 


Mo- rMo -f v,)0. 


I'or the potential diffcTcnce the following formul.e are now ob* 
tained : — 


A 

A 


RT 

rqK (M'i) 

KT KV-{MY) 

»'2> (MY) 


^ Hydrogen is here referred to as in the “stale of ffjrmalion,” and not in the 
“nascent state,** since the latter term refers to the stale which prccc<lcs the appear- 
ance of the hydrogen pha^e, A newly evolved phase which, however, has not yet 
reverted into inner e<|nilibiium, will always he spoken of as a phase in the “slate of 
formation.** 
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and 


I*' (0 )l 


The experimental electric potential is given by 
E = - ° 


and 

when 

and 


1 I'm”*’ 

^ (M-> ) 




0-058 


log 


IV*- 


(M-..)( 0 )n. = 


- 2-8 


- 2 -8 


(M".)tO)-. • = Iv-. 

It follows then from (51) and (52) that 

P/'. 




Umv 



or 


<SO 


( 5 *) 


L 

L 


►t 

'ifi- 

'nip 


(M-lV)’* 


(53) 


If the metal is in inner equilibrium, the position of the etjuilibrium 
l)etween the portions of the metal in the co-existing electrolyte is well 
defined, and hence at constant temperature and pressure the solubility 
products are constants. Now etjuation (53) indicates the connection 
between the ratio of the concentrations of the metallic ions of different 
valencies in the electrolyte and the ratio of the corresponding solubility 
products. 

If it is assumed for a moment that the solubility product Lm**- is 
much greater than Lm*®*! or, in other words, that the ion behaves 
like the ion of a base metal, whilst M»'»' functions as the ion of a much 
less base or of a noble metal, according to (53) the concentration 
ratio 

is very great in the co existing electrolyte, and consequently the elec- 
trolyte will be very rich in the l>aser ion. 

It is at once seen from the following that when the metal is in 
inner etiuilibriuin the above-mentioned ratio between the concentra- 
tions of the metallic ions in the co-existing electrolyte must be constant. 

These equilibria exist in the electrolyte 


ML:^^n + yiOL and M|. M»'i + ^ A 

and conseriuenlly 
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By eliminating (Oj.) from these equations the following expression is 
obtained : — 

»iM*t A- (>'2 ~ 

and from this, by applying the I aw' of Mass Action, we get 

‘ (M‘V)-. 

or, since (Mi.) is constant, 

(M-fV* 


Ki'=-. 


(M*'ir 


16a. The Metal contains positive Ions of different sizes. 

If the third possibility mentioned on page 115 is now considered, 
namely 

M. i «». 

naturally corresponding equilibria are again oljtained in the electrolyte, 
and the following forinuKe are obtained for the experimental electric 
potential ; ~ 

005S Km 
“ (M*;;) 


K 


and 






u" 

iKV *■ 

Assuming these constant ratios, the following relationship also 
applies to the solution : 

*• 


17. The Polarisation of a Metal containing Ions of different Valencies. 
Anodic and Cathodic Polarisation. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks it is easy to understand what 
happens when a metal containing ions of different valencies is made 
the anode. 

If the current density has reached a certain value, electro ionisation 
in the metallic surface cannot replace the withdrawn electrons and the 
ions forced into the solution sufficiently quickly. Thus the metal 
becomes superficially poorer in electrically charged particles, electrons as 
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well as ions, and the conse(|uence of this is that the potential differ- 
ence becomes less negative or more strongly positive. With r^ard to 
the measurable ({uantities, it is, however, better to state here that in 
these circumstances the solubility product of the metal is diminished, 
and that consequently the experimental electric potential becomes less 
negative or more positive. 

Up to this point this explanation of anodic polarisation is identical 
with that given in the case of metals containing only one kind of ion, 
for there are here two electro-ionisation eejuilibria, which really con- 
stitute one large inner ettuilibrium, though each can also be considered 
separately. 

In addition to the reasons indicated here, i,e. in addition to the 
impoverishment of the metallic 
surface in respect of electrically 
charged particles, in the case of 
metals which give rise to ions of 
different valencies, polarisation 
is brought about by yet another 
circumstance when inner equili- 
brium is not restored sufficiently 
quickly, namely, the accumula- 
tion in the metallic surface of 
the most noble ion, which takes 
place under these conditions. 

In order to demonstrate thi.s, 
an EX diagram is employed, 
i,t. a diagram in which the or- 
dinates are experimental electric 
potentials, while the concentra- 
tions of ions of different valen- 
cies in the electrolyte are made 
the abscissa?, the total concen- 
tration of these ions being kept constant. The figure holds good when 
the temperature and pressure are constant. 

Whilst the metal previously considered contained the ions M»'»' and 
M*'**, it is assumed in Fig. 117 that a represents a very base metal, 
and that it only contains the ions \ 3, on the other hand, denotes 
a metal in which the ion M»'>* exclusively occurs. 

The further assumption is now made that the metals a and p are 
miscible in all proportions in the solid state. 

Every point on the line a Sib denotes the experimental electric 
potential of a metal phase of definite composition. 

Furthermore, if the composition of the metal phase and of the 
co-existing electrolyte are always indicated on the same horizontal line, 
and if a line is drawn through the points relating to electrolyte, the 
second curve a L| A is obtained. 

Now it is evident, since the signs of the electrolyte potential and 
the metal potential are different, that the ordinates of the liquid points 
on the line aL|i and the mixed crystal points on the curve aSofr will 


COMST. 1 pm COMC. 
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likewise be of opposite sign. 'I'he signs given in the figure relate to 
the mixed crystal phase. 

If we now suppose a and 3 to behave as true components, and that 
consequently they do not undergo mutual transformation, the result 
being that every metal must remain in its own inner etjuilibrium 
state, the (juestion what will happen when a given metal phase, 

Sp is made the anode? can be answered. It follows from the KX 
diagram that the anodic solution of Sj must follow such a course that 
the co-existing metal and liquid [ihases are represented by the curves 
aSj ^ and a h respectively, and moreover that they are always situated 
on the same horizontal line. 'I'he metal phase and the electrolyte 
must therefore always change in the same direction, and hence it 
results that the metal pha<e will send a and 3 solution in 

a proportion which is limited by Sj and L. 'rhe metal phase and the 
liquid phase become richer in 3 as the result of this process, and 
so the metal phase S., will ct^exi'^t with the electrolyte Lo- there 

fftrey that the metal phase heeomes fJ!ore noble as the resait oj anodic solution, 
and that, in omseuuefue /•/ this, the potential of this phase ahvays acquires 
a more positive value. It tlte metal phase is made the cathode, exactly 
the reverse naturally takes place, and the metal phase moves upwards 
along the line that the potential beiomes less positive or more 

strongly negative. 

'rhe assumption has here been made that a and /i each remains in 
inner equilibrium, i.e. that in the metal a the inner etiuilibrium 

and in the metal /i tlie inner equilibrium 

exist ; it has also been assumed tliat both metals behave as true com- 
ponents, and that they are iniscible in all proportions in the solid state. 

In this case an uninterrujited scries of mixed crystals is obtained 
and in every honiogeneou', inixftd crystal phase the e<|uilibrium 

r M*;,- i- 

or 

m 4- (r, ~ »q)0, 

also naturally prevails, the position of which is entirely determined 
by the (:omi)Osilion of the mixed crystals. 

If we now assume that the metal phase behaves as a unary sub- 
stance, and that a and /i undergo mutual transformation until a definite 
inner etiuilibrium position is reached, and indeed with such a velocity 
that inner equilibrium always prevails, a metal phase is obtained of a 
definite and invariable composition. If the composition of this metal 
phase is X^,, its experimental potential will be given in our E X figure 
by Sq, and that of the co existing electrolyte by If now the metal 
pha.se So is made the anode, its condition undergoes no change and the 
electrol)tc similarly remains unaltered, for the transformation 

/3-^tt 
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keeps the com[)Osition of the metal and also the composition of the 
electrolyte constant, although the process of solution must result per se 
in the impoverishment of the metallic surface with respect to a. 

In the case of cathodic deposition the co existing phase equilibria 
remain at and Lq in con$e(p]ence of the reverse transformation. 

It is clear that the two cases discussed here represent two extremes, 
and that, as has been previously pointed out, a metal can no longer 
exhibit unary behaviour when the velocity of solution or of deposition 
exceeds a given value. In the case of metals which yield ions of two 
diflerent valencies our considerations lead therefore to the following 
result : — 

If the metal is made the anode, and if a certain current density is 
exceeded, the potential will become less negative or more positive, 
firstly because the metallic surface becomes poorer in ions and electrons, 
and secondly because the surface becomes ennobled. 

If, however, the metal is made the cathode, in consequence of the 
accumulation of ions and electrons on the metallic surface and because 
of a debasement of this surface, it will become less positive or more 
negative. This result again can be demonstrated by means of our 
EX figure. 

If the metal is the anode, a decrease in the ion and electron 
concentration in the surface causes a depression of the points a and ft, 
and consequently a depression of the lines a ft and a Lj ft ; hence the 
metal phase Sq is also depressed. The enrichment produces along 
with it a displacement of So towards the right which similarly produces 
a depression ; thus these two influences are additive and lead to a 
marked change of potential in the positive direction. 

If the metal is made the cathode the displacement here referred to 
naturally takes place in the opposite direction. 

The matters discussed in i6a are closely connected with the subject 
treated here. 


18 . The Decomposition Voltage. 

Decomposition voltages must also be discussed here. If it is 
assumed that a non-corrodible electrode is made the cathode, the re- 
sulting processes can be explained by considering the heterogeneous 
equilibrium between the electrons in the metal and those in the 
bounding liquid. 

This heterogeneous eciuilibrium 

6s 

n 

Ol 

necessitates an increase in the electron concentration in the bounding 
surface when the electrode is made the cathode, as a result of which the 
p<jtential naturally becomes less positive in accordance with the formula 

E = — 0*058 \og{ 6 s) — 2*8, 
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This increase in the electron concentration may, however, result in 
the first place in the deix>sition of a metal (hydrogen being so con- 
sidered), if the solubility product is exceeded. 

If, however, the reaction 

v% + Mg 

does not take place sufficiently rapidly, a metal phase in inner 
equilibrium will not be de|X)sited, but a metal phase containing too 
many ions and electrons, in other words, a metal phase in the state of 
fonnation. 

The solubility product of this metal phase is, however, greater than 
that of the metal in inner equilibrium, and consequently deposition can 
first take place at a tx)tential which is loss positive or more strongly 
negative than the equilibrium [X)tentiaL If the non-corrodible electrode 
is the anode, electrons will be withdrawn from the bounding liquid, and 
the potential will become more positive, but in this case a non-metal 
can first be deposited if its solubility quotient has been exceeded. But 
if the reaction 

does not proceed quickly enough, a non-metal phase is de|x>sitcd, which 
is not in inner equilibrium and which has a greater solubility quotient, 
so that under these conditions deposition occurs at a potential which is 
more positive than the equilibrium potential. These processes may be 
influenced by the nature and condition of the electrode. 


19. The Solution of Metals in Water or Acids. 

It has f>een seen that anodic polarisation may be caused by a 
disturbance of the inner equilibrium in the electrode surface, and that 
cathodic polarisation is brought about by the deposition of a phase 
which likewise deviates from the inner equilibrium stale, but in a 
direction contrary to that associated with anodic polarisation. 

Now it can be shown that such disturbed or non-equilibrium stales 
can also be obtained by the action of chemical reagents or as a result 
of chemical deposition. 

In order to make this clear, it is, however, desirable more closely to 
consider the process of solution in the light of this theory. 

(a) The solution of metals in neutral aqueous salt solutions^ hydrogen 
being evolved. 

The question whether a metal will liberate hydrogen from water at 
the ordinary temperature, the pressure being one atmosphere, may be 
answered from a consideration of the following equilibria 

n n 


• (54) 
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and 


Hj ;taH\+aOx, 

n n n 

U^:^aira+20o 

<1 atin.f 


(55) 


The homogeneous equilibrium represented in (54) holds good for the 
case in which the liquid comes in contact with the metal, whilst (53) 
denotes the equilibrium prevailing in the liquid when this is saturated 
with hydrogen under a pressure of one atmosphere. 

It is now immediately seen that if the electron concentration 
in the metallic equilibrium is greater than the electron concentration 
in the hydrogen equilibrium, the system Metal + Liquid cannot 
be m equilibrium. 

The hydrogen ions which diffuse into the layer bounding the metal 
will there unite with electrons to form hydrogen molecules. The 
electrons withdrawn from the liquid in contact with the metal will be 
instantaneously replaced, whilst with these electrons metallic ions also 
go into solution. 

In the above case this process will go on even though the liquid is 
saturated with hydrogen, and as a result hydrogen will escape. 

This consideration places us in a position to indicate the conditions 
under which the solution of a metal is accompanied by evolution of 
hydrogen. For this purpose use is again made of the solubility product 


so that 

(ML)^ 


and 


or 

(®«.)h. = (H’j ‘ 

The condition is 

(Ol)]h ^ 

or 

li \ u, 

or * 


A 


( 57 ) 
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Assuming the liquid to be an a(|ueous salt solution in which 

(Ml)- I, 

if no hydrolysis occurs, we can write (IT)--- 10"*^ and the condition 
then becomes 


or 


1 ** 


i-i. 


10 


7 


(SS) 

If the table of solubility products is now consulted, we see that 
iron is the last metal, assuming unary behaviour (and the values given 
for the solubility prodiu ts only hold gooil on that assumption) to 
liberate hydrogen under these circumstances. It is clear that when 
< 1 Wh, precipitant of the ntctal by hydrogen must, conversely, 
take place. 'This case will bt‘ discussed when tl.e precipitation of 
metals by metals cottsidered. 

(b) The hheraiion oj hydfoiiett Jro>fi tu id solution. 

If iribtead of a neutral salt solution we consider an atdd solution, 
a different result is naturally obtained. 

I’hus if we suppose that (H*) * ^ 1 ami (M\i) -4 i, tlie condition for 
the evolution of hNclrogen becotnes: - 


(so) 

In this case all the nietiils standing al»)vc hydrogen in the solubility 
product Series go into solution. 


20. The Disturbance of a Metal by an Acid. 

If in the promos just discussed the inner equilibria in the solid and 
gaseous phases are also reviewed, the homogeneous ctjuilibria being 
indicated by («; and (b), we can write 


and 


It is now seen, without further explanation, that the abstraction of 


n n Vr 

(«)j 

w) 

• 

• ( 60 ) 

n 0 0 

(.)) . 

[ 


• (60 

h*„^:^2H*o+20o 

(h) 
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electrons from (i) in equation (60), by (a) in equation (61), cannot 
really be compensated to any extent worth mentioning by the reaction 

for the concentration of (Mi,) is much too small to yield electrons 
rapidly, and hence also the evolution of hydrogen does not take place 
in the liquid but only in the bounding layer. The electrons withdrawn 
from the bounding layer will be replenished directly from the metal 
with great velocity, for the heterogeneous ec|uilibrium 

Og 

n 

is instantly re-establislied. If electrons pass from the metal to the 
solution, metallic ions from the metal will also go into solution, and 
thus we see that the true solution process consists in the direct passage 
of electrons and ions from the metal into the solution, thus 

Og m;* 

k m ;: 

If the behaviour of the metal is unary, the withdrawn electrons and 
ions will be replaced very rapidly as a result of the following process : — 

Mg — >Mg -r lOg, 

and the composition of the metal remains absolutely unchanged. 

If, however, ions and electrons go into solution so rapidly that 
inner e(|uilibrium can no longer be maintained, the metallic surface 
becomes impoverished as regards ions and electrons, just as when 
anodic polarisation occurs. But in the case of hydrogen special 
circumstances may arise. Thus it is possible that the reaction 

does not proceed sufficiently rapidly to remove the electrons so added, 
to the extent required by the solubility product of hydrogen. In this 
case, since the concentrations (0,^) and (H*,,) are relatively too high and 
(HgJ is too lo\v, it follow's from the heterogeneous equilibria 

2O1, 2 ir,, 

n n 

2O0 2 ir„ 

that (Oq) and (H\») will also be too high and that (II2 q) will be too 
low ; or, in other words, hydrogen coiUaining too many ions and 
electrons will escape and the gas is therefore in the state of formation, 
a phenomenon which, as we have seen, also occurs when hydrogen is 
liberated electrolytically, and which may be called hydrogen over- 
voltage when the gas is liberated by purely chemical methods. Naturally 
no essential difference exists hero, for whether the electrons which 

h 
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unite with hydrogen ions are introduced by the metallic cathode, or 
whether they go into solution simultaneously with the ions of the 
metal, without being supplied from an exlernal source, the evolution 
of hydrogen remains unaffected. 


21. These Problems considered in the Light of the Phase Rule. 

In studying the various heterogeneous electrolytic processes it is 
very important that the phase rule should also be apj)lied, for in this 
way a better insight is obtained into the different relationships. 

An K X diagram has already been employed when discussing the 
polarisation of metals which contain ions of different valeiu'ies, and 
this method will again be applied here : in this case the four component 
system metal —hydrogen — acid — water must be considered. According 
to the phase rule 

K n -}■*-? — r, 

and thus we get 

1 -’ Y. 


If we imagine 


centrations 

constant 


of 


the 

the 


pressure, tern pet iilur<‘, 
metallic ions and the 


and the sum of the con- 
hydrogen ions to remain 


K 


— r. 


Ojnsequently when ihrte phases < 0 exist the system is invaiiant, and 
monovariant v\hen /:ee phasts co exi'^l. Hence the c'o existence metal 

electrolyte is rnonovarianl, 
i, (\ under the circum- 
stances here mentioned 
various homogeneous etjui- 
libria are possible in our 
system, for in the electro- 
lyte, in which the total con- 
centration (M ‘')4 (IT) is 
assumed to bo constant, the 

. (Ml;) 1 . , 

ratio ,,r. . may be varied, 

h) 

and every value of this 
(juolient corresponds to a 
definite value of the experi- 
mental electrolytic potential 
metal electrolyte or hy- 
drogen — electrolyte. 

J.et us now consider a 
concrete case, for example, 
the system Zn — HCl — H jO 
at the ordinary temperature, under a pressure of one atmosphere and 
for a given total concentration (Zn**i,H- (2H V) ; is written here 
because then the total ionic concentration remains unaltered by 
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substitution. In the above KX diagram the relative concentrations 
of the zinc and hydrogen ions are indicated on the X axis, whilst on 
the Y axis the experimental electrolytic potentials of the electromotive 
ecjuilibria zinc — electrolyte and hydrogen electrode — electrolyte are 
given. 

The following expression holds good for the experimental electrolytic 
potential of zinc 




2 ” (/.n",.) 


2*8 


and for the hydrogen electrode we have 







2 - 8 . 


Conserjuently if zinc is dipped into a solution of zinc chloride of 
known concentration, - if we imagine a number of zinc ions to be 
replaced by an equivalent (juaniity of hydrogen ions, this means that 
is diminished. The smaller l/n**iJ becomes, the greater will be 
the logarithm of 

and the smaller will be the positive value of the first term. 

Hence the result is obtained that ICza becomes more negative as the 
concentration of the zinc ion decreases. 

In Fig. 1 18 j represents the theoretical electric potential of zinc in 
a solution of /nClj, containing i gnu. -mol. per litre, which is free from 
hydrogen ions. It should be noticed that solution.s in which (H*) = o 
are experimentally unattainable, for in such a solution (OIF) would 
be oc. In the above solution of a zinc salt the concentration of OH' 
ions must be so small that the solubility product of zinc hydroxide or 
of the basic zinc salts is not exceeded. Hence, experimentally, we do 
not start at a, but with a solution which already contains a certain 
concentration of hydrogen ions. 

For diminishing values of (Zn**) increasing potentials are always 
obtained, indicated here by a line a/. Of course the same result is 
obtained if a hydrogen electrode under a pressure of one atmosphere, 
which dips into a solution of hydrochloric acid eijuivalent in strength 
to the zinc chloride solution, is made the starting point, and the 
hydrogen ions therein arc replaced by an equivalent quantity of zinc 
ions. 

If b represents the initial experimental electrolytic potential of the 
hydrogen electrode (this potential would be zero if (H*j^) i) as (HV) 
diminishes, the c|uantity Eh, becomes less ix)sitive or more negative, as 
may be seen from the line bh. 

It should be especially emphasised that the lines a f and bh relate to 
liquids. Thus, for example, the line a f indicates those H(|uids which 
co-exist with zinc at different potentials. We know that co-exisling 
phases are denoted by horizontal lines, and hence, to every Ii(|uid point 
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on the line there (:orresp<Muls a second point, representing the eo existing 
zinc phase ; this second point is connected with the first by a iiorizontal. 
If the zinc phase were absolutely free rn>m hydrogen all these phases 
would lie on the Zn axis, but this is not the case ; the zinc contains 
dissolved hydrogen, and the hydrogen content increases witli increasing 
concentration of hydnjgen ions. Consctiiienlly the hydrogen containing 
zinc mixed crystal phases which co-exist with liquids represented by the 
line a/ are indicated by the line a g.' 

As regards the hydrogen phases which co-exist witli electrolyte on 
the line h}u it can he staled that they will not contain any appreciable 
(quantity of zinc, and C(Uise';iiently that they lie entirely on the hydrogen 
axis. 

As is evident from the di.igiain, the lines a /'and bh intersect in the 
point c ; this point therefore represents a litjuid wliieh co-exists both 
with the hydrogen ('oiU.iinii\g zinc phase d and with the hydrogen 
phase so that 

Hence the zin<' phase d and the 'nydrt)gen phase e have the sane 
experimental electrolytic potential. 'This three-phase swstem is invariant, 
and it can therefore exist at only one ('learly defined potential, f urther- 
more, it may be seen tliat th» proi<jngations of these lint'S aliove c and 
d are nielastable, i.c, they repre‘*enl e [uili))ria belwrien metaslable 
phasc'J. 

It is of interest to iMiculate the ratio 


(/n'\p 

t2lIV) 

tor tht' electrolyte' c. 

In the three- piiase e ,uihbrium ziiu* phase — electrolyte Irydrogen 
phase, the* e\j)cTirnrntal electrolytic potentials of the zinc and hydrogen 
phases are ideniical, and we niav tlieiefore wntt* 


Now 




•°58 1 , ,,s 

(/ii i.) 


and 


Kh. =- - 
Hence it follows that 


'^■'^58 1 ,,„ c,,. 
2 


I ^ 

* '-An 




•'Zri __ •'Ih 

(H'J 


or 


I I 

‘‘Xn 

14. 


(H\) • 


* It may he noticed liere that the EX diai^rum gives the gross composition of the 
electrode, so that, for example, tlie particular aate in which the zinc and the hydrogen 
occur is not expressed here. 
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Substituting the values for the solubility products, we obtain 

(H*J 


10 


13 


and assuming that 


I, 


i,e, the point c is displaced to one side to a considerable extent. 

In an a(]ucous solution of zinc chloride, if hydrolysis does not take 
I)lace, (ll\) - 10 i.e. the composition of this solution would already 
lie to the right of the point c. 

It is known that hydrogen is evolved if 

( 0 „)>( 0 „.) 

and since 

— 0*058 log (Om) — 2*8 

and 

Ei,, -= - 0-058 log (0„J - 2*8 

hydrogen will be evolved if, by reason of the composition of the 
electrolyte, the potential of the metal is more strongly negative than 
the potential of the hydrogen electrode. As is shown by the EX 
diagram, the zinc must therefore be dipped into a solution which lies 
to the right of <*, or into a solution the comjKisition of which corresponds, 
as regards the concentration ratio 

iln\) 

(211‘l) 


with the point Xj, for example. 'I’hus we see that zinc cannot co-exist 
in a stable state with this li(|uid, for the liquid w, having the composi- 
tion X,, can only exist in stable etjuilibrium with the hydrogen phase 
;/. A metastable co-existence of zinc with a liquid having the com- 
position Xj would certainly be possible at a more negative potential 
indicated by / and g. This metastable two-phase equilibrium does not 
appear, however, in the case under consideration, but a condition arises 
in which the zinc is in cijuilibrium with its bounding surface. This 
state is reached as the result of the solution of zinc with evolution of 
hydrogen, because, of the electrically charged particles expelled 
(electrons and ions), the eh-ctrons unite with hydrogen ions, in the 
manner already mentioned, to form hydrogen molecules. It is assumed 
here that during this process the zinc and the hydrogen behave in 
a unary manner. 

During this process of solution the litjuid in the bounding layer 
becomes richer in zinc ions and poorer in hydrogen ions, and a 
bounding licjuid is formed having the composition r. 

In the bounding surface, therefore, the zinc phase J, the hydrogen 
phase e and the liquid phase c co-exist. Outside the bounding layer, 
however, the electrolyte has the composition Xj, and hence zinc ions 
diffuse from the bounding surface into the surrounding liiiuid ; hydrogen 
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ions, on the other hand, pass from the electrolyte into the hounding 
surface, where, since the solubility product of hydrogen is exceeded, 
the homogeneous reaction 

takes place, and also the heterogeneous processes 

11*L 0, H,,. 

; >1 i 

Hu 0., H,,, 

As has already been shown, the liijuid point c is displaced con- 
siderably to one side, whence it follows that the line dci\ representing 
the three-phase equilibrium, is situated at practically the same height iis 
the point a. 

A value would thus be obtained for the pntenlial of the three-phase 
equilibrium, which is practically in agreement with the theoretical 
potential a of hydrogen free zinc. 

It h:is therefore been demonstrated that, if a zinc rod is dipped 
into an electrolyte, the composition of which corresponds with a point 
lying to the right of i\ the three-phase equilibrium d re is established 
with evolvition of hvihogen, and that ('onseqiieiUly the escaping hydrogen 
has the same experimental electrolytic potential as the /in('. If now 
a hydrogen electrode is introduced into the li«jind, the potential of the 
hvdrogen electrode is h)und to be i.e. a more positive potential. 
From this observation one would be inclinctl to ( onclude that under 
the overvoltage hydrog<'n would he- developed on the zinc. 'Fhis con- 
clusion is not, however, justified by the observation mentioned here, 
for the hydrogen liberated on the zinc is derived from a solution of 
quite another concentration from that in \vhi('h the hydrogen electrode 
is placed. 'I’hus wc see that the potential <»f the hydrogen evolved on 
a metal can he much more negative than the potential of the hydrogen 
electrode, without overvoltage occurring.* 


22. The Inner Equilibrium in the Metallic Surface is disturbed by 
Chemical Action resulting in the Evolution of Hydrogen. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that during the process of solution 
the metal behaves in a unary manner. 'I’hc case will now be con- 
sidered in which the metallic surface becomes impoverished as regards 
ions and electrons, whilst the hydrogen evolved exhibits unary 
behaviour. 

It has already been shown that under these circumstances the 
potential of the metal becomes less negative, and the question now 
arises how this can be illustrated by moans of an EX diagram. VVe 
shall again consider a liquid having the composition (Fig. 1 19) and, 

‘ It must he pointed out here that if the hydroj»cn dissolvccl in the metal to a 
considerable extent, the three-phase equilibrium dee could also lie between a and b. 
This position often occurs in cases in which two metals arc concerned. 
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iis in the previous case, a threc [)hase equilibrium is obtained between 
metal, electrolyte and hydrogen. 

Since, according to our assumption the hydrogen evolved is unary 
in its behaviour, the electrolyte will naturally lie on the line hc^ The 
disturbed metal phase, the potential of which is positive, will now be 
denoted by and thus the three co existing phases just mentioned 
can be represented by the points d* c e\ "rhe line a* d shown here 



only becomes significant, however, when it is possible for the metal 
phase which is not in inner etiuilibrium to co-exist with yet another 
electrolyte such as d , 


23. The Metal Remains in Inner Equilibrium during the Evolution 
of Hydrogen, but the Hydrogen is in the State of Formation. 

In the preceding section it was assumed that the metal phase was 
disturbed, whilst the hydrogen behaved in a unary manner. The 
converse case will now be considered'; that is to say, the behaviour 
of the metal is unary and it is in contact with a hydrogen phase in 
the state of formation. The hydrogen phase contains too many ions 
and electrons, and hence its potential is more negative than when it 
is in inner c(]uilibrium. The electrolytes of different composition.^ 
which co exist with this hydrogen phase are situated on the line V d 
in Kig. 120. 

Since now the liquids which co-exist with the unary metal are 
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I'l...,:./ 






le 

e 


represented by ihc line a/, the three-phase eo-existence iiulieated by 
the points d' c' e' ('Onseqiiently oeeurs here, and tl\us the three-phase 
potential is more nci;aiive than when the hydrogen, like the metal, 
is in inner eciuilibrium (Fig. iiS). The evolved liydrogen is now 
overstrained ; still it would be incorrect to assume that llie magnitude 
of the overvoltage is given by the diiTeren(*e between the potential of 
the hydrogen electrode and that of the hytirogen s*.t free, 'riu* point 

m represents the potential 
of the liydrogen electrode, 
whilst that of the evolvi*d 
hydrogen is defined by /. 
'I'he overvoltage can, how- 
t‘vcr, only be correctly 
indicated if llie poienlials 
shown liave reference to 
liquids of the same com- 
position- that is to say, »o 
llu; lit|uid i\ If this is 
borne in mind, it may be 
seen ilial the ac tual hydro- 
gen oV(‘rvoUage is repre- 
sented by the line ni' < 

It must be pointed out 
lute that the [lotential 
lines, and in parlitnilar the 
lint' iif^ are indicated very 
sehemaiically. In accord- 
ance with etjuation (41) 
these lines, which originate 
at a and c resiicctively, 
f '*■ lt;llow' for llie most part a 

nearly iiori/ontai course ; 
only on approat’ning the axi-^ of the other coinfionent does an ever- 
more marked increase appear. 

The line acf'l M ig. 110) is therefore almost horizontal, so that 
f*vcn if the hydrogen reverts strongly into the state of formation, and 
the displacement c r' is consequently relatively great, the line d' c' c' 
must practit ally coincide wilh</<*c. 



n’ 


X 


2H' 


24. The Inner Equilibrium in the Surface of the Metal is disturbed 
and the Hydrogen Phase is in the State of Formation. 

The case still remains to be considered in which not only is the 
metal superficially disturbed by the process of solution, but at the 
same time the hydrogen phase in contact with the metal is not yet in 
inner eciuilibrium, i.e. it contains loo many ions and electrons, and 
hence its potential is loo negative. 

'rhe question now arises : What value will the three-phase potential 
have under these circumstances ? 
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'riiis case is peculiar in so far that the disturbance of the equilibrium 
in the metal on the one hand and the state of formation of the 


hydrogen on the other act 
in opposite directions. (Jon- 
sec juently, whilst the left- 
hand portion of tlic X 
diagram falls, the right-hand 
portion rises ; thus, for ex 
ample, the point a falls 
whilst h rises. If, therefore, i 
the effect on the metal pre 
dominates, the new three- 
phase potential will be more 
positive than that which 
would be obtained if the 
metal and the hydrogen 
weie in inner eciiiilibrium. 

If, however, the slate of 
formation of the hydrogen 
predominates, the three- 
phase potential will in con- 
set juence be mure negative 
than when inner equilibrium 
exists. 



fl" 2H' 


KlO. 1 2 1. 


'I'he first case has been assumed in Fig. 121. 7 'he potential of the 
three phase etjuilibrium formed in the process of solution is indicated 
by if c! c\ 'The lines a c' 


and // e would only have 
any meaning here if, besides 
existing in inner ccjuilibrium, 
the metal and hydrogen 
jihases could also exist in 
contact willi ele^ctrolytes of 
t‘(;mp(hsiii()n different from <*. 

Since in this case the p 
hydrogen phase passes into ^ 
the state of formation, a 
hydrogen overvoltage again 
occurs, the magnitude of 
which may be found from 
the length of the line w' c\ 

In Fig. i2ia it has been 
assumed that the influence 
of the stale of formation of 
the hydrogen jircdominates. 



In connection with the 


Kig. 12 la. 


concluding remarks of § 23 

it must be emphasised liere that, on account of its smallness, the 
influence of the state of formation of the hydrogen on the potential 
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under consideration can in general be neglected. Only when the 
three-phase equilibrium, metal, hydrogen, electrolyte, lies between a 
and c will the state of formation of the hydrogen exert a great influence 
on the three-phase potential, but then the disturbance of the metal and 
the state of formation of the hydrogen would influence the potential 
in the same direction. 


25. Very Inert Metals. 


Finally a kind of limiting rase must still be considered. 

If the inner equilibrium in the metal is only established slowly it 

will be disturbed by the action 
of a liijuid* the composition 
of which lies to the right of 
that indicated by the point r, 
and as a result the potential 
will be m(;Te positive. 

If it is assumed that the 
metal is extremely inert, the 
disiurhance of the equilibrium 
in tht' surface of the metal 
{'ould then prtK'ced so far 
that the electron concentra- 
tion in the metallic equili- 
brium would become ecjual to 
the ele(’tron conienlralion in 
the hydrogen e(|uilibrium. If 
We (all these electron eon- 
centratiops itnd 

it follows fr(,»m the following 
f(»rmiilx' for the potentials 
of the metallic and the 



hydrogen electrodes 


and 


Fji, 


k'l* 

F 

R'F 


hi (0^),, - 2 8 


In (0 „Jl 


2*8 


(M) 


(65) 


that in this case, since 


(^m)l ^ — Fu,, 


or, stated in words, under these circumstances both potentials will be 
the same. 

This result can be made clear by means of the EX diagram, 
Fig. 122, in the following way. 

The disturbance of the equilibrium has proceeded so far that the 
metal phase has acquired the value d! instead of d. The lif|uid with 
which the metal phase co-cxists now has the same composition as 
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the electrolyte outside this bounding surface. Consequently, in this 
limiting case, the potential of the hydrogen in the bounding surface is 
the same as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. 


26. The Condition for the Precipitation of a Metal by Means of 

Hydrogen. 

It has always been assumed here that the composition of the liquid 
lies to the right of the point c. But clearly cases may also occur in 
which the point representing the composition of the liquid is situated 
to the left of c. 

In this case quite analogous phenomena may be expected if, instead 
of a metal, a hydrogen electrode is introduced and hydrogen is passed 
through the liquid. 

When .Vj, the composition of the liquid, lies to the left of the 
KK diagram (Fig. 123) shows that the potential of the hydrogen 
electrode, indicated by c' e\ is more strongly negative than the 
potential g k, which the metallic electrode would give if this were also 
introduced, disturbances l>eing excluded. 

Hence, in the e(iuation 

Kh, - 0 058 log - 2-8, 

(^u2)l is greater than is in the following equation : — 

= — 0*058 log (Oh)l — 2*8 ; 

that is to say, if a liquid having the composition Xj is considered. 

It is evident, therefore, that the hydrogen electrode causes the 
solubility product of the metal to be exceeded, and that on destroying 
this metastable state the metal phase will be formed. Thus the pro- 
cesses which take place in the bounding surface of the hydrogen 
electrode are as follows : - 

I I 

2O, 

2 % + -> Ms 

Oo ir„ 



in which it should be noticed that the heterogeneous processes take 
place instantaneously, and consequently the homogeneous processes 
proceed much more slowly, I'hus, because of the smallness of (fl)L 
the reaction 

20l + Ml 

may even be neglected here. 

As a result of the processes mentioned above a three-phase system is 
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naturally formed, consisting of a metal phase, a hydrogen phase and an 
electrolyte. If we assume for a moment that the metal establishes 
itself in inner ciiuilil)riiim most quickly, the position of this electrolyte 
in our EX diagram is at once specified. 

That is to say, this electrolyte will then be indicated by c, for this 
point represents the liquid which co exists in inner ecpiilibriuni with both 
the metal phase d and the hydrogen phase e, d'he liipiid r, representing 
the bounding layer which is in contact with the metal phase and tin* 
hydrogen phase, since hydrogen ions pass into solution with the eleo 
Irons and metallic mns are al>o deposited with electrons, lias (juite a 

ilifferent composition from 
that of the li«juid outside 
the bounding surface. 'Fhe 
latter <'«)ntains more metallic 
ions and fewer hydrogen 
i(ms, so that metallic ions 
will difTust into tht? bound i. g 
layci and hydrogen ions will 
diifu.^e out of it. 

Since, generally, the p<>- 
ti'iitial of the three |>hase 
equilibrium mentioned here 
prcK'lically eoiiu idcs with the 
e(jiiiiil)iium poti-nlial,* the 
1 ‘onclusion is reached that 
w)u.*n the metal phase at- 
0 tains a slate of equilibrium 
\c‘ry quickly, the potential 
measured by means of the 
^ iiydiogcai elec'trode must cor- 
respond with the ecjuilibrium 
M” X 2H potential of the metal. 

I , \\’e have here assumed 

that the deposited metal 
reaches a state of inner equiliiirium veiy quickly. If, on the other 
hand, this velocity is very small, a metal pha.se will be deposited 
containing toO great a concentration of ions and electrons, and the 
potential of this metal j»hase will be more negative than that of the 
metal phase when in inner equilibrium. It is a phase in the state of 
formation. 

I'he limiting case is naturally that in which a rnetal phase is formed, 
the bounding surface of which has the same electron concentration as 
the hydrogen electrode. 

In this case, therefore, the three-phase eriuilibrium d* c e will be 
established, the potential of which is in complete agreement with the 
unaltered potential of the hydrogen electrode. 

^ Naturally this not he tiu* ca.-,e if the diffcnjiicc between the normal 

potentials of the metal and the hydrogen electrode was only very small. 
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27. The Precipitation of a Metal by a Baser Metal. 

If a inctal M, having' a valency i-, is di|)|>cd inlo a solution of a salt 
of another metal .M,, it will depend on the ecjuilibria 




M,, + vjO,. 

whether preci|)itatiun of M, will occur.* 

From these relationships it follows that 

and 

and hcncL* thc^ following further eejuations are obtained : 

and 

t-Nb,) 

rreci|jitation of M2 will now occur, if 

(Om.) > (Om.) 

or if 

U. U .. I-M, ” 

(M;;;) ■■ 


i. JL (Mpy. 

UJ;> U-;- ‘i V 


If we choose a concrete example and assume that Mj = Zn and Mj = 
Cu, the condition for the precipitation of copper by means of zinc, since 
vj = 2 and = 2, is as follows ; - 

I-JU. 'ss. (Cu-J 

* For the sake of simplicity the other heterogeneous equilibria are omitted 
here. 
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From the table, p. 127, we find 

Fzn ^ i^nd “ 10“^ 

and consequently 

L211 is times as gieat as L^,,. 

So long therefore as (Zn**) is less than 10 times as great as 
(Cu**), copper will be precipitated from a solution containing copper 
and zinc salts. 

The discussion of this phenomenon is relevant here, because in tlie 
case of this precipitation also, retardation might naturally give rise to 
unstable conditions. 

If hydrogen is substituted for one metal, precipitation of the metal 
by means of hydrogen can occur if ]> (^\i)i.* I'his will be 

possible, as we have already seen, in a liijuid for which Kh, > 1‘-m» 
conset^uently in an electrolyte the c(unposition of which lies to the 
left of c. 


28. The Dissolving (Auflosen) of Metals in Aqueous Solutions of 

the Halogens. 

It is clear that the conditions necc'^sary for ilu* solution of metals in 
a([ueous solutions of the halogens can also be deduced by a method 
similar to that just employed. 

If we imagine a metal of valency y to he dipped into an aqueous 
solution of its chloride at the ordinary temperature, whilst 

chlorine ga^ under atmospheric pressure is bubbled through the 
solution, a consideration of the following equilibria is sufficient to 
establish the conditions under which solution lakes place : - 

2( r,, 

n 

(i atm.) 

From these equations it can at once be seen that metal will go into 
solution when the electron concentration in the metal ef|uilibrium 
exceeds the electron concentration {Oath of the chlorine efiuilibrium. 

In this case, that is to say, chlorine molecules will take up electrons, 
this reaction proceeding practically exclusively in the layer surrounding 
the metal. 

Now 

(OOm- 

(M-): 
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and since 

therefore 

Tlie condition is, therefore, that 
or 

4 (Cl',.) 

or 




(ci'O* 

(o,.)5. 

^(CT),. 

i il 




• ( 66 ) 


From the tables on pages 127 and 12S we now see that the product 

V 

general very great. The maximum value of (Mj;) •( 01 ^)*’ 
is, however, ecjual to the solubility product of the salt MCI,, and hencei 

in nearly every rase, the product Lj, .Q 5 is greater than the solubility 
product (Mj;) .((' 1 '!.)“. 

Hence it follows that as a general rule chlorine will continue to act 
on the metal even though the solid chloride has begun to be deposited, 

Conse<|uently we can now write down the condition for deposition of 
the solid salt also. In its general form this is : — 


.... (67) 

and for monovalent metals 

Ivji • Qk > I -'•all 

From the tables (pp. 127 and 128) it ap[)ears that for 

AgCl ; iVv^ci. = »o**, whilst = io-“ 
for 

AgBr ; Lji,Qk = *o® ‘, whilst L,„Br = io"“ 
for 

I-AfQi, — lo-*® whilst L^fl = 10"^*. 

We see, therefore, that in these cases the above-mentioned con- 
dition is always fulfilled, and the fact that these salts can exist in 
contact with their saturated solutions is to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. If 

the action of chlorine on the metal ceases before solid salt separates out. 
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If, however, surh a salt prepared in the dry way is pul into water, it 
decomposes and metal is depiKsitcd. 'I’liis happens in the cases of 
AuCl, AiiHr and Aul. 

29. A Disturbance of the Inner Equilibrium in the Metallic Surface 
takes place during Solution of the Metal in Aqueous Solutions of the 

Halogens. 

It is dear that during the treatment of a rneial with an a«|ueou.s 
halogen solution similar phenomena may a[)pear to those which 
occur during the action of acids. If electrons and metallic ions are 
withdrawn from the metal ^^o rapidly that tlu‘ innt‘r equilibrium cannot 
readjust itself, the potential c f the metal will become more positive. 

30 The Difference between Metals and Non-metals.^ 

On extending these cui^sitieiations to non metals Mich as chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, etc., the question arises Hdw the positive ('barge of 
non-metals relative to the electrolyte is to bt‘ explained, and how 
it is possible for non-metals in an eieetiirally neutial ('(uidition to 
possess a definite electiicai ('onductivity, even though this is very small. 

With regard to tl.is (jue'>lion the author has taken up the following 
standpoint: If, for examjfax the non-metal c’hlorine is considered, 
we are forct-d to assume ttuit the < hlorino atom is capable of splitting 
off and taking up electrons, and that these j)roccsscs take plac e side 
by side. 

'The followuig e jualions illustrate this assumption : • ■ 

► 2xC]\^ : 2.v0<} .... (f)(») 

and 

ydUa ’ 2y0,; iyilV,; . ' . . (70) 

X and y are fractions of the total number of molecules. 

.Since the electrons taken up according to eijuation (70) are 
produced in the dissociatum process represented by ecpiation (6(;) the 
rel.itionship 

V ' .V 

must exist. In the limiting case y ^ x, the gaseous eldorine would 
contain an equal number of jjo.silive and negative ions, but no electrons 
at all. Sint'C chlorine is a non-metal, x, and therefore y also, must be 
very small. Strange to say, the chlorine phase in contact with electrolyte 
is now fx>sitively charged, although elementary chlorine contains more 
positive than negative ions. 'I’his circumstance, in conjunction with the 
behaviour in other respects of chlorine in the ionic condition, leads to 
the conclu.sion that, in the ca.se of the non-metal chlorine, to all intent 
negative ions only go into solution ; they possess, therefore, a much 
greater solubility than the positive ions. 

* Yer^L Ron. Akad. v. JfV/, 27 , 1470(1919). 
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Obviously these considerations do not render the calculation of the 
difference of potential in the slightest degree more difficult, and 
con.se<juently the thermodynamical deduction previously given leads to 
the following formula for the negative ions ; — 

and for the positive ions 


^ F " (cr,.) 

If wc set out from the fundamental e(juation 
RT . KVO.) . R'l' 


^ RT, KVO,) . 
^ = F (0,) ^ 


FI' , K« 
K («,) 


which possesses general validity, since the electron is the common 
constituent of all matter, we can substitute the value of (tfjJ fbr ( 0 ^), 
and this can be obtained from the e<juilibrium 

-r 20 ,, 7> 2 C\\ 

by applying the law of mass action. The following well-known formula 
is then obtained 

„ RT R'(C1.V , , , 

^ jR (Cl'J* • ■ • ■ 173) 

Similarly, with regard to the eciuilibrium 

cij^ ^2: 2Ci*i, + 20x, 

we get 

^ “ 2F " (( r,.)2 • • • • (74) 

If it is desired to obtain a formula in which both kinds of ions 
are simultaneously considered, the value of (Ou), for example, obtained 
from the e([uilibrium 

c\\ + 20l Q'l 

is substituted. The following relationship is then obtained : — 

^ RT, K{cro . . 

A - In .... ( 75 ) 

Since practically none but negative chlorine ions go into solution, 
naturally only eejuations (71) and (73) have any practical significance. 

These considerations concerning the non-metal chlorine, which are 
a necessary conse(juence of the new views >vith regard to electromotive 
e((uilibria, lead to a standpoint from which both metals and non-metals 
can be surveyed in a very satisfactory manner. 

Since the metallic and the non-mctallic properties in the periodic 
classification of the elei^icnts merge gradually into one another, the 
theory must accordingly allow it to be clearly seen that the difference 
between the metallic and the non-metallic states is quantitative only, 
and that therefore every possible intermediate stage may exist. 

M 
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Our theory can, in fa<% satisfy this recjuirement, since it is assumed 
that the atoms of all elements, metals and non-metals, can split off or 
take up electrons, and that conseiiuently the following reactions can 
take place in the presence of each other : — 


and 


XE^ -> .Y ICl'i + Y . 
///, * 


m, 


(76) 


yK 




I'.,e~vv K 


///., 


m, ■ 


(77) 


in which represents the molecule of the element for the time being 
and EJ,V^ and represent the positive and negative ions respectively. 


For metals, n and likewise and will in most cases be equal to 
I, and when this is not the case Wj will often be equal to W2. As 
regards vj and it may be pointed out that these (]uantities loo, 
will, in all probability, often be equal to one another. 

It can only be stated with eeriainty, however, that 


n ^ H 

V ■ r.i A' I'l, 

'HI ‘ «»i • 




(7X) 


w'hcnce it follows that when vj - and ///^ positive ions will 

predominate. The answer to the (jucstion, “ Ilow may metals bo 
distinguished from non-metals ? is, therefore, 

1. In the case of metals y is relatively large ; for non-metals, how- 
ever, it is very small, whilst y is probably relatively much smaller than 
X where metals are concerned. 

2. In aqueous solutions the positive ions of metals and the negative 
ions in the ca>,e of non metals have the greater solubility.* 

The difference between the solubilities of the [)ositive and negative 
ions is so great, wlien elements possessing exclusively metallic or ex- 
clusively non-metallic properties are considered, that as a rule only the 
positive or the negative ions, so far as the electromotive behaviour is 
concerned, need be noticed. When dealing with the intermediate or 
hybrid elements, however, such as iodine, sulphur, selenium, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., both kinds of ions must decidedly be taken into 
consideration. 

In other respects it may be neces.sary, however, also to consider 
both kinds of metallic ions, as in the formation of compounds of different 
metals.^ 


31. Polarisation Phenomena in the Case of Non-Metals. 

Let us now consider the polarisation of non-metals. When during 
electrolysis these elements arc deposited on the anode, electrons are 
given up to this electrode. 'Fhe anode consists of the element to 
be deposited or of a so called non corrodible electrode, though in this 
case, too, as will be more fully explained in a later section, from the 
electromotive point of view the electrode must be looked upon as 

' In other solvents the behaviour may be clirfercnt. 

* That is to say, ions of opjjosite charge give rise to compounds, which is also 
possible with ions of the .same element. 
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though it were composed of the element deposited. When the pheno- 
mena associated with the polarisation of Ynetals were discussed only 
positive metallic ions and electrons were taken into consideration, and 
this appeared to be quite sufficient, especially in those cases in which 
the metallic character was very pronounced. In the case of non-metals, 
however, matters arc somewhat different, for since, according to present- 
day knowledge, there is only (jne kind of electron, we are compelled to 
assume, as the author has shown, that non metals contain positive and 
negative ions and electrons in addition to uncharged molecules or atoms, 
in order to explain the small electrical conductivity of pure non-metals 
and the positive charge which they are able to assume when in contact 
with an electrolyte. As regards elements of very pronounced non- 
metallic character, it is for the most part sufficient to consider the 
negative ions and electrons only, provided it is recognised that positive 
ions also are present, which, however, practically speaking, do not go 
into solution at all. 


(a) The polarisation of chlorine. 

'rhe polarisation which takes place during the anodic deposition of 
chlorine can be explained in the following way : — 

AVhen the chlorine electrode is made the anode, electrons are with- 
drawn from this electrode. If now chlorine were a metal, the potential 
of the electrode would remain unaltered if, as a result of the electro- 
ionisation 

(:i2^->2CTo+20a, 

the withdrawn electrons w'ere replaced at once, and the excess of 
positive ions went into solution. In consequence of the extremely 
small solubility of the positive ions, however, the latter process is here 
impossible, and hence the potential of the chlorine electrode only 
remains constant if negative chlorine ions from the electrolyte are 
deposited on the chlorine electrode, thereupon passing into molecular 
chlorine, electrons being split off. This chlorine naturally dissociates 
to an extremely small extent into positive ions and electrons. Neglecting 
this secondary electro-ionisation, the w'hole process may be represented 
in the following way : — 




CI 2 Q + 20a 


2Cl'a 

t 

aCl'L. 


As we have already emphasised, the heterogeneous equilibrium 
between the chlorine ions in the gaseous phase and in the electrolyte 
must always be instantaneously established, so that it depends on the 
velocity with which electrons are split off from the gas phase whether 
the chlorine electrode will retain its potential. 

When the current density exceeds a given value, / . e. when electrons 
are withdrawn with a velocity greater than a certain fixed rate, retarda- 
tions appear, for the separation t)f electrons can no longer keep pace 
with the rate at which they are withdrawn. The chlorine electrode wdll 
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then contain too few ('le<‘trons and too many nej^alive chlorine ions. 
From c( I nation (71) 


A 


\ 

F 


(crj ^ 


it follows without further discussion that the potential difference becomes 
more positive, for (Cl't;) has increased, whilst {CVO may be regarded as 
constant. 

Since, however, as we have seen, the \\)lta effect has never been 
determined, and this tpiantity must change as a result of the phenomena 
associated with polarisation, it is necessary here also to make use of a 
formula in which the Volta effect does iu)t occur. Hence e(|uation (42) 
is employed, which for chlorine runs as follows : - 


E 


loe 




(79) 


In order to determine how tho solubility (piotient idrji changt s in 
consequence of polarisaliotn 11 mu^t again b(‘ noticed that equatuan (71^ 
and the electronic eijuation (17) 


are valiii, even v\hen inner equilibrium docs not exist. Xow it follows 
from (17) and (71), that 

<oa ici'.,) 

It was fou!ui that when anodic [)olarisation occurred, the chlorine 
olectrotie t(uUaine(l loo Ew cle<*lr(>n> and t«H> many negative c hlorine 
ions. 'I he <]uotie:it 

(ho) 

had consequently berome smaller, and hence 

(Fi'id 

must have been increased. 

The solubility (piolient 

‘A. - 

has therefore increased as a result of anodic polarisation during the 
separation of clilorinc, and hence E has also become more positive. 

(b) The polarisation of oxygen. 

Although it is almost superfluous, the oxygen electrode also may be 
briefly discussed here. 

After introducing the value for ($0 obtained from the Cfiualion 

.... (80) 
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the electron equation (17) yields the following expression : — 

. _ RT , , (O2,) 

^ 4 l*' "V"!.)- • • • • 

or, if (tffj is obtained from 

2H,C)x. 1 ! 40 w-^ 4 OirL . . . (? 52 ) 

this expression results : — 

.jK "*^(oir,.)< .... (83) 

"rhesc formiilai cannot tell us anything concerning polarisation ; the 
following erpialions : — 

KV( 0 "„) , 

( 0''0 • * • • 

and 

RT KK'..( 0 ''„) 

2l< '" (OH'O^ ■ • • <^ 5 ) 

which arc analogous to (71) and which are obtained from the foregoing 
by substituting the value for (C)"i.) from the relationship 

H^O + 0"^r20H' 

arc, however, quite suitable for this purpose. 

Still, it is best to employ the cfjuation for the e.xpcrimental electrical 
potential. 

From (17) and (^.\) we get 

(Oo)^ (O",.) ^ 

(o"o) * (o^r- ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

In the case of anodic polarisation, which may occur during the 
separation of oxygon, the oxygen electrode will contain too few electrons 
and too many negative oxygen ions. 

I’he (luotient 

(OeV- 

(C)"o) 

therefore diminishes, and in consettuence 

( 0 \) 

(O.F 

increases. From cc]ualion (80) it follows that the .solubility quotient for 
oxygen under a pressure of one atmosphere is given by the expression 

‘ ~ ( 0 ,)" 

'riiis quotient therefore increases as a result of anodic |X)larisation. 
The equation for the experimental electrical potential is as follows : — 


li - ° log - .-s 
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and hence, in this case again, K will become more positive ; fur (OH') 
being constant, (O^') must also be constant. 

It may further be pointed out here that if (17) is combined, not 
with (84), but with (85), which is moreover advantageous, equation (89) 
results. 


( 0 .)- {on\Y 


• (Sy) 


If we now proceed 10 derive a formula for the solubility quotient of 
oxygen from (S2) we obtain 




(oir,)’^ 


(90) 


The e<iuation for the experimental electrical potential then assumes 
the form 


E 


l„.r -s 

S y / \ I I ' \1 “ 


4 

Since when oxyj'en inu!ert;oe.> anodic polarisation 

{0"u) 


• (9.) 


decreases 


(OHV) 

{^kY 


increases, and ( onsequently Qo, tnust also beconu* greater. Hence E 
will be more strongly positive. 


32. Amphoteric Elements. 

It has already been stated that the amphoteric elements may be 
recognised by llie fact that they can send both [)<)sitivc and negative 
ions into solution. 

If therefore an amphoteric element is made the anode, it is possible 
not only for positive ions to go into solution, but also for negative ions 
from the solution to be deposited on the anode. 

If, on the other hand, an amphoteric element is made the cathode, 
naturally the reverse process takes place, and it is not only possible for 
positive ions to be precipitated on the cathode, but also for negative 
ions to pass into solution. 

The closer study of these as yet but little invc.stigated elements must 
seem especially attractive in the light 'of these new views, and it also 
promises to be very profitable, the more so now that the w-ay to 
experimental investigation has been prepared theoretically. 

33. Non-corrodible Electrodes. 

I'he case has already been considered in which a metal dipped into 
a liquid saturated with hydrogen, the composition of which in the EX 
diagram is determined by a point lying to the right of c, is so inert that 
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the electron concentration in the metal equilibrium is equal to the 
electron concentration in the hydrogen equilibrium. Eji is then equal 
to Eh2, e, the experimental electrical potential of the metal and of the 
hydrogen electrpde are equal to one another, or, in other words, the 
metallic electrode behaves as a hydrogen electrode. Now non-corrodible 
electrodes consist of metals which may be said to be ideally inactive^ 
and, thanks to this circumstance, such metals may be used in the 
construction of gas electrodes. 

Thus, if a platinum electrode is dipped into an aqueous solution of 
an acid, hydrogen being at the same time passed through the solution, 
in a short time the electron 


concentration of the platinum 
equilibrium 

will become equal to the elec- 
tron concentration in the 
hydrogen equilibrium 

and consequently the platinum 
electrode must behave as a 
hydrogen electrode. 

This result can easily be 
illustrated by means of an E X 
diagram (see Fig. 1 24). 

Although, in consequence 
of the inertness of this metal, 
the normal potential of platinum 
in a state of inner equilibrium 
is not accurately known, it may 


E 

-f 

Fig. 124. 



nevertheless be stated with certainty, that, if this equilibrium potential 
were measurable, it would be found to be decidedly more positive than 
hydrogen. Hence, in the graphic representation, the point c, indi- 
cating the composition of the electrolyte which is in electromotive 


eejuilibrium with both platinum and hydrogen, would be displaced so 
much to one side that it would almost coincide w’ith the hydrogen axis. 

For the sake of clearness, however, in the accompanying diagram it 
has been intentionally assumed that the point c is not so far displaced 
to one side. 


The hydrogen potential for a solution having the composition Xi is 
indicated by the point c\ which lies on the metastable prolongation of 
the line a e. 


If a platinum electrode is dipped into this solution and hydrogen is 
simultaneously bubbled through it, after a short time the platinum 
electrode exhibits the same potential as the hydrogen electrode. 
Hence it results that the solution under consideration is in electro- 


motive equilibrium not only with hydrogen but also with platinum. 

If this platinum phase containing hydrogen is represented by e% 
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this disturbed platinum slate could still co exist with electrolytes of 
different compositions ; the line c' V indicates the electrolytes which 
would be in electromotive ecjuilibrium with metal phases represented 
by the line Y b\ 

The experimental electrical potential of the platinum electrode is, 
therefore, in this case, the same as the potential of the three-phase 
equilibrium indicated by the points 

Since, as has been stated, c coincides approximately w'ith the 
hydrogen axis, and since, on applying a non corrodible eledrode as a 
hydrogen electrode, this electrode exists in a Nolmiun which is almost 
entirely free from ions of the metal constituting the electrode, v, like- 
wise lies entirely on the hydrogen side, /. c. the point c\ like c, also 
practically coincides with n. 

'Fhis explains the fact that diOerent non corrodible elec trodes, when 
used as hydrogen electrodes in the same solution, exhibit practically the 
same electrical potential 

It has been shown here that non corrtKlihle elec'uodes are chara* ?ct 
iscd by ‘‘ideal inertness/’ 1'hey ate unable to exhibit their own 
proper e<juiiil.)rium potential, beeause the potduial is entirely deter- 
mined by the electron ct>ncennation prevailing in the electrolyte. 

'I'his circumstance is \eiy ( onvenient in e\*perinu*nial clertro-chemical 
investigations, for it rciulvrs it possible to measure potentials which 
w’ould otherwise have romamed unknown. 

I'hus, we are able, by means of non corrodible electrodes, to d<*ttM’ 
mine, among.st others f excluding gas potentials), the so-called and 
previously luentiorKc! oxidation and rediu'tion potentials. If, for 
example, a [platinum elec trode is immersc'd in a solution containing 
ferrou.s and ferric ‘'Crts, the electnm concentration of the platinum 
equilibrium adjusts itself in afcordanc'c with the electron concentration 
existing in the equilibrium 

l-O,, 


and hence it i.s possible (ktormine the potential difference of the 
platinum electrode by introducing into the electronic (^(juatifm ( 1 7) a 
value for {Oo obtained Irom the above equilibrium. In this way wc 
get 


A T 


RT Ko (fV) 

I- '"K-flVO' 


Similarly, l)y substituting iOO in the ef|uation 

K- -/y’ln(0,.)- 2-« 


the following expression for the experimental electrical potential is 
obtained : — 


K = In 2-8. 

I* (I'Cl ) 

By using methods similar to that employed here for a ferro-ferri 
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solution, a general eciuation may, of course, be obtained for the potential 
of a non-corrodible electrode, in relation to any solution, in which an 
equilibrium exists between molecules, atoms, ions and electrons respec- 
tively. 

If the e(|uilibrium is represented by the etjualion 


then 


n^ + m\^:^pC \- q\y + 


rl*' (A)''(Br 


- 2-8. 


34. Polarisation Phenomena in the Light of the Phase Rule. 

The phenomena which make their appearance during anodic and 
cathodic polarisation may also be very clearly illustrated by means of 
an U X diagram. 





VlG, 125. I25<I. 


Let us assume that a base metal M** is dipped into a solution of 
composition acj, lying to the left of r, and that this metal is made the 
anode. Then, if inner e<iuilibrium is not established sufficiently ijiiickly, 
its potential will be less negative, or, in other words, anodic polarisation 
occurs. Instead of the co-existence S — L we then get, as is shown in 
Fig. 125, for a given current density, co-existence between the disturbed 
metal phase S' and the electrolyte 1 /. 

If now the disturbance is allowed to become very marked, either 
in conse(iuence of the natural inertness of the metal or because of the 
action of a negative catalyst, certain peculiarities may still be noticed. 
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In the E X diagram solutions will be considered in which the ratio 
aH 

passes through every possible value. Each of these solutions 
contains a certain concentration of OH' ions, and since 


(OH ,.) 

( 0 H\) will increase from right to left. 

If we now imagine a case in w’hich a platinum electrode is in 
troduced into a solution through which oxygen is passed instead of 
hydrogen, we shall measure the oxygen potential and tliis will become 
less positive as the concentration of (OH') ions increases. A line can 
therefore be drawn in the F. X diagram to indicate the oxygen potential. 
From the table on page la; we find the normal oc|iiilibrium potential of 
oxygen, (OH') therefore i, relative to that of hydrogen, to be 0 4 1 
volts. The oxygon potential in a solution in which (H*) 2 and 

consef|uently (OH') .I*io has, according to the e(|ualion 


lo., Oo. , „ 

4 ■ "(nH',,!* ‘ 


a still higher positive value, namely f volts. This line begins, 
therefore, on the hydrogen axis at a point i>Q, which is i\i volts more 
positive than h. 

The line for the oxygen potential, thus lies, as ha.s been 

schematically shown here, fur below the line b c relating to the hydrogen 
potential. 

Now it is clear that if the disturbance of the metal can be carried so 
far that it reaches S", so that the coexisting electrolyte L" can also 
co-exist with the oxygen electrode at the same potential, oxygen will be 
deposited on the anode, whilst this will dissolve to a greater or less 
e.xtent, 

Thus a three phase equilibrium metal phase— electrolyte — oxygen 
phase is again obtained, the last mentioned, howijver, is not shown in 
this grafjhical representation for the sake of simplicity ; in addition the 
metal phase may now contain oxygen. This, however, is no obstacle, 
for here we are only concerned to explain the evolution of oxygen. 
The main point is, that under these circumstances a three-phase eciuili 
brium is obtained, which corresj)onds to a definite potential, the 
temperature, pre.ssurc and total ion concentration being constant. 

Clearly by increasing the current density the potential may become 
yet more positive, especially if the di.sturl)ed metal co-exists with an 
oxygen pha.se in the state of formation. Finally it may be mentioned 
here that it seems possible for the disturbance of the metal to become 
so great that the metallic surface contains so few ions and electrons 
as to offer a perceptible resistance to the electric current. 

If instead of a ba.se metal a noble metal were considered, the 
position schematically represented in the EX diagram (Fig, 125a) 
would be obtained. 
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It is here of importance to determine where the point of intersection 
O of the oxygen potential line with the metal potential line h c lies 
for a noble metal, e, g. silver. 

'i'his point of intersection would indicate the electrolyte which 
co exists with silver and oxygen when both elements are in inner equili- 
brium. In this case the electron concentrations in the silver equilibrium 
and in the oxygen eciuilibrium in the Ikjuid are ecjual to one another. 

Consec[ucntly, since 


and 


(.K) = 


(Ag\) 


we can write 


(Oo.) 


(OH') 


(Ag'i.) Qi. 


or 


If we now put 
wc get 
and hence 


X io« = (OH',.XAg-x.). 
(Ag'i.) = I 
(OH',.) = io-«» 

(H’j.) = 10-71. 


Consecjuently a neutral silver sulphate solution in which (H*l) = 
10"’ still lies to the left of the point O, 1. e. silver dipped into a neutral 
a<iueous solution of silver sulphate does not constitute a i -atmosphere 
oxygen electrode. 

As a result of these considerations, the composition Xi of the 
solution is indicated in Fig. 125a to the left of the point O ; whilst S L 
represents the co-existence for unary behaviour, S" L" indicates the 
co-existence for anodic polarisation up to the point at which oxygen 
is evolved. 


(b) Cathodic Polarisation, 

If the metal is made the cathode, the potential will be more negative 
if the inner metallic equilibrium is not established sufficiently quickly, 
and conse(|uently, during the potential measurement, the metal still 
exists in the state of formation. 

Hence, for a given current density, the co-existence of the metal 
phase with electrolyte will be indicated, as in Fig. 125, by S^Lj. 

If now the distance of the deposited metal from the equilibrium 
state is increased still more by increasing the current density, and if S, 
has become the metal phase, at which point the co-existing electrolyte 
also co-exists with hydrogen at the same potential, the deposition of 
the metal will be accompanied by evolution of hydrogen, and a three- 
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phase equilibrium is again obtained which carries with it a constant 
potential. A further increase of the negative potential can now be 
brought about by incrcasirrg the current density, and then it is possible 
that the hydrogen phase in contact with the deposited metal is like 
wise unable to subside into inner ctiuilibriiim, or is converted into the 
state of formation. 

If the metal is a noble one tlu* form of the H X diagram is as 
sketched in Fig. 125a. If cathodic polarisation is alloweci to go on 
to such an extent that evolution of hydrogen occurs, the two phase 
co-existence S 1 . is converted into the three-phase co existence S.^ 

/. c. into a co-existence i^f the electrolyte with metal and hydrogen. 

It is clear that in the case considered in Fig. 125 the eventual 
state of formation of the hydrogen can exert practically no appreciable 
influence on the potential. If, however, the elt'ctrolyte r lies markedly 
on the hydrogen side, as in Fig. 125^?, /. c. if the metal is a noble one 
and if the solution under ccuisideration is one of a pure acid or a 
solution having a relativelv high hydrogen ion concentralioi^, then a ay 
displacement upwardsof the line tic results in almost exa< tly as marketl 
an increase in the ihicc phase polonlial : or, in other worris, the stale of 
formation of the hydrv>iien then has a di^lim l inlluence. 

On ao<‘ount cif the varyiiu oatalytie influences, liowever, this stale of 
formation ol iwdroeen will diiTcr in ilifferent metals. 


35. Small Concentrations. 

beforo bringini: ih:-* cluqitcr to a <'onclu.si<m one more question may 
be discussf'd, which, on n' l'ounl of its importance, has every claim to 
consideTation. It roncerns the .small concentrations with whic h these 
new views cj/inpei Us to wurk. 

These small CMm rntr.itions pres^ iii pecadiar dilfifaillies, whi('h c*an, 
however, airoady be partialiy removed 'I hese dit'liculties will here be 
treated se'p.i.Mtely. 

(a) The vchuiiy :vilh whieh rhet route rmetiotts lake place in the 

boU)idu>e^ ^urjarc^ nu*al tttcfrolyfe, 

'I'he first difficulty to be mentioned aris»;s from the great velocity 
with whidi reactions between a metal and an electrolyte can lake 
place. According to the theory devel<jj»ed here the evolution of 
hydrogen, for example, which appt*ar.s when zinc is dipped into an 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric ar id, is due to c lef’tron.s, although the 
electron concentration in liie reacting ii([uid is so extremely small. 

If the following zinc ef}iiilibrium is considered : ~ 


/.n"H -i- 

20^ (a) 


•f 1 I 

t r s r 

11 

. . {.) 

Zn,, 

20., (h) 


and also the hydrogen equilibrium 


- 20l, 

. (21 
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it has l)L‘cn ernplixsiscd lliat since the electron concentration in 
ecjuilibriuin (ih) is greater tiian in e<iuilibriun) (2), the electrons 
sent into solution by the zinc will unite with hydrogen ions with 
the formation of hydrogen molecules. 

If reaction (2) were to take place extremely slowly, an electron 
concentration corresponding to the metal equilibrium ib) would 
prevail throughout the liquid, and naturally etjuilibrium (2) would 
not then be established. 

Hut the reaction mentioned proceeds rapidly, much more rapidly 
than electrons at a great distance from the electrode can be replaced 
by diffusion, and thus the reaction is immediately shifted towards 
the bounding surface. 

The heterogeneous e(juilibriuni between the metal and the liquid 
bounding surface is established instantaneously, as has already been 
emphasised repeatedly, and therefore, at all events, much more rapidly 
than the homogeneous equilibrium (16). Hence it may be concluded 
that the electrons withdrawn from liie liquid bounding surface by the 
reaction 

2HV -i- 

will be replaced by the heterogeneous reaction 

and practically not at all by the homogeneous reaction (i^). 

Now the difficulty referred to consists in this. Although the 
solubility product of zinc has the value the velocity of 

formation of hydrogen is so 
enormously great. In the first 
place, it must be pointed out 
most emphatically that the elec* 
iron concentration calculated J 
from the solubility product holds 
good for the liquid outside the 
hounding layer^ whilst the re- 
action considered here takes t 

place in this bounding layer. I-ig. i»6. 

Consequently it is desirable that 

this bounding layer should be taken into consideration here. The 
theory of capillarity leaches that the so-called discontinuity between a 
gaseous phase and a liquid phase or between two litjuid phases is 
really a continuity which follows an extremely steep course. This is 
graphically expressed in Fig. 126. In this diagrani any arbitrary 
property is plotted as a function of the difference from a definite layer. 

Between i and t*, therefore, there lies a continually changing transition 
layer. 

If, however, the co-existence of a metallic phase with a liquid 
is considered, a complication is encountered, it is true, for one phase 
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represents an oriented slate and the other an unoricnted state ; but in 
any case the electron concentration in the liquid transition layer will 
increase markedly as the metallic transitional layer is approac hed. The 
hydrogen ions which diffuse into the li(|uid transition layer will, there- 
fore, be converted into molecular hydrogen with so much the greater 
velocity the more deeply they penetrate. 'I'he amount of hydrogen 
evolved per second is approximately given by the formula 

and since the concentration of hydrogen ions in a given layer increases 
with the velocity of diffusion, this will be an important factor in the 
evolution of hydrogen. The latter is not controlled, however, by this 
factor alone, for this would only be the case if the reaction constant k 
were infinitely great. 'l‘he greater the value of k, naturally so much 
the more closely will the velocity with which h;,drogen is evolv(*d 
approximate to the velocity of diffusion, f or the sake of simplicity it 
is assumed here that this formula also holds good for the bounding 
layer. 

From these considerations tht‘ possibility is seen of a rapid 
evolution of hydrogen taking [dace, although the electron concentration 
outside the litjuid transition layer is extremely small. 

Ret apitulating, it may therefore be stated : The great velocity 
with which reactions between metallic phases and Ii(|uids take place 
presents no difficulty when the que>tion is considered more closely. 

These considerations also show how' it is possible for different 
substances in the coexisting litjuid to influence the velocities of internal 
('hanges in tlie metallic phase, for they load to the view that in the 
metallic surface all the constituents of the coe.xisting liquid are 
dissolved to a certain t:xtent. 

(b; The si>^nifuatic€ nf the extremely small concentrations calculated 
from the solubility products and the solubility quotients. 

This cjuestion constitutes another difficulty. 

In dealing with this matter it must be remembered that the whole 
question of the .significance of minute concentrations has already been 
very thoroughly discus.ied. Thus, Ostwald * believed the small 
concentration of silver ions calculated for the equilibrium 

Ag(CN)"3 Ag- + 3CN' 

must mean that many ions are indeed formed, but that they only exist 
for a very short time. 'I'aking this view as his starting-point, Haber * 
then calculated the mean pririod of existence for ions, the concentration 
of which was of the order of magnitude lo He arrived at the result, 

* In this case the .second term of the right-hand side of the equation, which 
concerns the splitting up of the hydrogen, may be neglected on the ground of its 
relatively small value. 

‘ Z/f, Elektrochem,^ 10 (1904). * Z,f EUktroihtm,^ 10 , 433 (1904). 
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however, that, in order for it to move through a path of atomic dimensions 
during its period of existence, the ion would have to have a velocity one 
million times greater than the velocity of light. This consideration led 
him to the conclusion that the reality of minute concentrations could 
not be maintained except by arbitrary means. 

Bodlander^ considered that no reason had been advanced for 
doubting the reality of the minute concentrations of silver ions in com- 
plex solutions. The concentrations calculated from the potential 
difference are found to be accurate when they can be determined 
analytically. On that account, in his opinion, it would be inconceivable 
that a limit should exist at some point or other beyond which the 
concentration is only a postulate and has no reality. This view, how- 
ever, is incorrect, and Haber ^ pointed out that it just depends whether 
it is permissible to continue the extrapolation into the region of 
extremely small concentrations. 

Abegg® urged another point of view’. He recognised the reality 
of minute concentrations and pointed out that minute equilibrium 
concentrations could be established very rapidly, if only the ions 
which are present in these small concentrations could be subsequently 
replaced very quickly. 

In this connection he pointed out that a mercury electrode in a 
solution in which the concentration of mercury* ions is very minute, 
only exhibits a reproducible and correct potential when the small 
mercury concentration can be traced to a very slightly dissociated 
complex ion, which is pre.sent in greater concentration. 

Danneel ^ made an altemjjt to save the assumption of minute 
concentrations, in which he adopted Ostwald's standpoint, but then 
assumed that an ion might be considered to be free at much smaller 
distances than atomic dimensions. 

Finally, Haber® discussed these various interpretations, but re- 
mained of the same opinion as before, namely, that the minute 
concentrations calculated would have no reality, but would be 
imaginary (|uantities. 

The difficulty discussed here is met with in various regions. It is 
found in the solubility products of many very slightly soluble hydroxides 
and salts, again in the concentrations of the very slightly volatile con- 
stituents of a gaseous phase calculated from various chemical equilibria 
between gases and solids, and in general in the calculated vapour 
pressures of all so-called non-volatile bodies and all extremely dilute 
gases. 

Finally, the same difficulty is met with in the solution tensions 
calculated by Nernst and in the extremely small electron concentrations 
calculated from the solubility products of the metals and the solubility 
quotients of the non-metals. 

In the author’s opinion the matter must be looked at in this way. 
All the above-mentioned calculations of concentrations are, in reality, 

* /, Eifktrc€hem.^ 10, 604 (1004). * Uw at, 

* Z, f. KUktrothtm,^ 10, 607 U904). * 609 (1Q04). 

• 733(1904). 
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extrapolations into a coiK entration region, in which ordinary iherino- 
dynamical methods of calculations are no longer really applicable. 

No great value can therefore be attached to the absolute magnitudes 
of the calculated concentrations ; it is possible, after all, that these 
concentrations are in reality a certain amount greater than the calcu- 
lated values, and we must consetiuently be most cautious when these 
amounts are considered as arithmetical quantities. 

It must be emphasised, liowever, that these considerations do not 
alter the significance of the solubility products and solubility (juotients 
so far as this theory is concerned. 

In the event of its being necessary at some future lime to <'orre<‘t 
the calculated concentrations, the solubility products and (pioiienls will 
still be in the same order and they will remain in the same ratio. 



( IIAPTER VIII 


riiOroCHIMICAL AMj Kr.Kt lUOCfll-.MICAI. KnUILIBKIA 

It may be mentioned at this point, that altiiough in the theoretical 
considerations hitherto develop.ed only temperature, pressure and com- 
position have been regarded as independent variables, cases also occur 
in which, in addition to these variables, still others make their appear- 
ance : namely, the intensity of any kind of light or the intensity of the 
electri(’al energy. 

The phase rule must then be slightly altered, and instead of 
K - ' n 2 — - r we must write F = « -f- 3 — r. 

If, for example, n -- 1 and r -* 1, i. c. if we have a unary system in 
a single phase, under ordinary circumstances F - 2, and consequently 
at a definite temperature and pressure the system is invariant, that 
is t<; say, it is completely defined. If, however, the system is sen^'ilive 
to light or eleclriral energy, under the action of either of these, 
when n -- i and r ' i, at a definite temperature and pressure it still 
possesses one degree of freedom, /. c. e\ery value of the intensity 
of the light or of the electrical energy corresponds to a different slate. 
'Fhe [Xjsilion of the inner cijuilibnum in any phase of a unary system 
which is sensitive to liglit or to electrical energy depends, therefore, 
at a given temperature and presssure, on the light intensity or the 
intensity of the electrical energy, and it can, therefore, in these cases, 
be illustrated by an (I X)i»t diagram. 

It is well known that, as a rule, the honu>geneous stationary stales 
known as pholothtTmic or electrolhermic homogeneous eijuilibria are 
established with great velocity, and they then correspond with the 
ordinary thermally attainable etpiilibria at higher temperatures, with 
regard to the equilibrium position, and indeed in the greater temperature 
stability of the substances concerned. Since the reaction velocity 
diminishes very rapidly as the temperature falls, it is possible, by making 
use of the so-callcd foreign energy, to cause changes to take place at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure which, in the absence of the intluence 
e.xcrtcd by these forms of energy, are entirely lacking, and which then 
are only realisable at higher temperatures when no decomposition sets 
in. For these reasons, too, the forms of energy in cpiestion have often 
falsely been compared with catalysts. 

If heterogeneous e<]uilibria are now considered and if, for example, 
n =! I and r ~ 2, F will be equal to 2. Consetpiently, if a definite pressure 
is chosen, the temperature of the two-phase eiiuilibrium will depend 
only on the intensity of the foreign energy. If a binary system in two 
N 177 
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phases is considered, so that « == 2 atid f = 2, it is seen that for a 
definite pressure and a definite composition the temperature of the two- 
phase equilibrium again depends on the intensity of the foreign energy, 
and so on. » 

Now there are doubtless many sluggish pseudo systems which arc 
sensitive to the foreign energies just mentioned. On the ajiplication of 
one of these forms of energy an internal change oci'urs, which will lead, 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, to an end state corresponding 
with a purely thermal ei|uilihriiim at another temperature. To this 
type belong, for example, the so called phototropic substances, which 
constitute therefore very beautiful material with which to test the theory 
developed here. 



CHAPTER IX 


THK INTKKl^KKTATION OF THE RoNTOKN SPFXTKA OF CRYSTALS 

The researches of Laue^ and of W. L. and W. H. Bragg* on the 
diffraction of X-rays by means of crystals originally gave rise to a 
conception of the solid state which w’as not in agreement with our 
chemical ideas. 

'I'he (juintesscnce of this conception lay in the assumption that 
every atom of a crystalline substance which occupies a definite position 
in the lattice must be united w'ith every neighbouring atom by forces 
of the same nature. 

As a consecjuence of this, clearly, the molecular conception of the 
solid state must have undergone a fundamental change. 

Thus, in the crystalline phase, the forces which e.xist between the 
atoms would then be of one kind only, whilst in the litjuid phase, for 
example, the attractive force might be resolved into two different 
components. Of these the one component consists of forces which are 
universal, the action of which on any given mass is independent of the 
presence at the same time of other masses (physical forces of attraction), 
whilst the other portion consists of local forces, whose action on a g^en 
mass is dependent on whether the force is already partially saturated or 
not (chemical forces or valency). 

As a result of the conclusion just mentioned, which is a necessary 
consectuence of Bragg^s theory, this theory was immediately disputed by 
Smits and Scheffer * from the chemical side and by Beckenkamp * and 
Niggli ^ from the crystallographic point of view. The chief argument 
adduced from the chemical standpoint was, that the universal 
homogeneous bond is at variance not only with our chemical judgment, 
but also with all the modern theories of the atom : Boltzmann,® Bohr,’ 
Stark,® Lewis,® Langmuir.^® 

The (juestion naturally arises here : Does the chemical binding 

* luiyer, Akad, d June (1912). 

* J'roc. Cam bridge Phil, S<x, 17 , 1 , 43 (U)l2). 

* Proc, Ken, Akoil, v. IfW.f Amsterdam, 10 , 432 (1916'. We also gave a model, 
.simply to illustrate our ideas. This model is inaccurate, l>ut naturally this does not 
in the least weaken the objections brought ag.iinsl Hr:igg*s theory, 

* Leiifaden dtr KHstallep aphU^ pp. 379. 410 // seq, 

® Geometrische KristalL\i^f apkie des /h'shefifinnumfy pp. 425 fl .v/. 

* rorlfsufij^ntiderGaslheefif, H, 177. 

’ Phil, Ma^, (6), 26 , 1 , 476 and S57 

* Prinzipien tier Atemdynamik, 

* Jeunt, Amer, Chem, Sec,, 38 , 762 (1916). 
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force or valency manifest itself in the same way in the crystalline phase 
as in the litiuid and j;aseotis phases? 'Ihis is identital with the 
ijiiestum : “Do molecules exist in the solid state if a more compiC' 
hensivc definition is given of the concei)tU)n of a molecule ?” 

It is clear that if molecules are defined as e{>mpleteiy iiulepeitdent 
particles, we cannot speak of molecules in the sc'lid, the liquid, nor yd 
in the compressed gaseous state. Another more useful and more 
logical definition is obtained, lu)wever, if we agree to speak (»t molecules 
when the binding forces between a given numlHT of atoms bccoiiK* so 
pronounced that groups of atoms or ('oinplexes can be physically 
distinguished. The conviction that ihesi' at(unic groups or molecules, 
held together by valency, also exist in the solid state, formed the grouncl 
for the repudiatliiii <»f lhagg's original theory. 

'1‘his convictii>n was due in no small measure to the clu-mic’al 
changes which occur in CTystalline phases, and to the niimcioiis and 
well known relationships whu h cMnI betwci n the strci turcs of iiUilet'ules 
on the one hand and of I'rvstals on the oii.ei. 

So far as chemical ciuingcs are c )ni‘<a‘md. ihc^e indicate very clearly 
that chemical forces ;ne active in iht' ci\^lal alsi^ ; and siine in these 
casr» cXviciK t:ie ^ame u.uaions <-iCnr in the solid as in the licjuitl o\ 
dissolved stale, :t is exti cicely prohahlc that \\c arc roiu'crncd with the 
same valency dTo. ts ; tlie same mol» (‘ulai bond exists both m the 
s(*iul and in the ii niui '>ta:es. A heaiitifui cxaiiijjle of iliis is furnished 
hy the transloimatu 'll oi nitro hen/ aldeln dr intf> nitroso h»*n/oic acid. 
'I his reactujn takes pkr c in < rystalhne nitrod)en/./ldL)iydc as well as in 
a Soimion of thi'' substaiu e, undci tlie intluriu'e of red light. Other 
examples ar- lound in tiv* rt'a< tions between solid substances under 
high pres^^ure, re.dtsed by .''‘pring. 

D^rtunaiely this din''‘r« in t* ot opinion as regards the .solid state lias 
recently heem aimosl < om[);etely re moved, at any rale so far as the most 
ebscntia! point is t oiu erne-d, 

'I'liu.s, Debye and Sr hrrn*r * have sliown that in crystalline lithium 
fluoride the valency re nr.rt nsents are s.Uisfied in the same way as in the 
li'iuid or <lis-oivrd slat*', that is to '•ay hy tlie formation of ions, and 
consequently it is in the lughest degree probable that this also holds 
good for all similar electrolytes. 

I’urthcr, from his latest paper, Bragg - a[)pears to have abandoned 
his original idea, and to have adojrted the views of lanvis and I/angnniir, 
which satisfy the requirements of valency. Thus, with regard to 
crystalline sodium nitrate, he writes 

“ In sodium nitrate the distance betw'tien the oxygen and nitrogen 
centres is r'5o" A, that between the oxygen and sodium centres 2*3S''A. 
In all these atoms the nuclei are surrounded by the stable neon 
arrangement of electrons, and presumably these electrons are approxi- 
mately the .same distance from the nucleus in .sodium, nitrogen and 
oxygen. I'he oxygen and nitrogen atoms have realised the .same 
arrangement, however, by .sharing electrons, and their centres are 


^ Phy\ik. yMt'uhr., 19 , 474 'ioi8>. 


» /V//V. 40 , 169(1920). 
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correspondingly close together. 'I’he sodium atom is already sur- 
rounded by a stable shell and is isolated in the structure. In sodium 
nitrate there is the same arrajigenient of positive and negative ions as 
in sodium chloride, except that the negative ion in this case is the 
complex NO3 group.” 

In another place he speaks of a crystal in which the atoms are 
bound together by sharing electrons. 

('onse<|uently it follows, as has already been stated above, that 
\V. L. llragg too has now come to the conclusion that the influence of 
valency manifests itself in the same way in the solid phase as in 
the li(}uid. 

On applying I.angmuir’s theory he found, in every case investigated, 
that the molecule in the crystal has a form rerjuired by the above- 
mentioned theory.^ 

If, therefore, we review the results of investigations on X-rays 
in relation to the solid state, we are forced to the conclusion that these 
point to the fact that the forces known as valency, which give rise in 
the liijuid state of aggregation to the existence of molecules and ions, 
manifest themselves in the same way in crystalline phases. 

Thus, the original diflercnce of o|)inion has disappeared and we can 
now indulge the hope that the continued investigation of the behaviour 
of solid substances under .\-rays will yet afford an insight into the 
imur ctjuihhria which may occur in thecryst.alline state. 

Witli this object in view we are oceui)ied, amongst other things, 
with the X-ray study of mercuric iodide, and it is hoped that this will 
give an unefiuivocal answer. 

It may here be mentioned that Uridgman • is of opinion that the 
various phenomena associated with allotropy can be explained by 
attributing to the atoms a certain form, in consciiuence of which 
various eipiilibrium groupings are possible, corresponding to different 
energies and specific volumes. These different groupings then represent 
the different allotropic states. 

In the first place it must lie noticed that it appears to me impossible 
to explain the phenomena discu.s.scd in the experimental portion of this 
book e(iually plausibly by means of such a mechanism, .and secondly 
it may be emphasised that it has now been well established that 
molecules and ions have a specific form, whilst Bridgman is comjxjlled 
to assign a definite form to the atom. 

' h’olbfiiyn^ Hyvoit ninl some mtmtli'* j)rcvioii<ly riRalojjous 

heha\iimr in the ra^cs nf Xal'lO; aihl Nal>ii)v ^Wy/. AW;. Ak.ui, /'V/., 
AmMcrdam, 38 . 117 (1920). 

® Ptoc. Amrp\ Acad, of Afh Sxi/fttos, b 2 , 91 •1016). 
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CHAPTER 1 

KXAM!N\UON •>?' IHK lUK'^RV V\ NOS -KIJ' CI'K ICAI, MKTHODS. 

1« General Considerations. 

'Phk oxAniination of the theory may be earn'd out in various 
ways . ~ 

{a) Hy investi^atui^ the influonoi* of the previous history of the 
substvincc on its nwlting point, M>hdifyiiv 4 point, boiling point, transition 
point, vapour tension, spei'^u* gravity, ri*fiMrii\o index, viscosity, specific 
heat, conductivity, chcmu al activity or any t»thcr property whatsoever. 

(^>) Hy investigating the changt‘ in prtiperlies, wliich under (vrtain 
circumstances may api.ear, when a unary sy:>tem is subjected, relatively 
(juickly, to ai^y arbitrary process such as, for (*\am[)le, change of 
temperature, change pressure, evaporation, <-tc., or when the system 
is rapidly dissolved or precipitated, either with or witlioul the liclp of 
the electric current. 

(c/ By investigating any function whatever of the temperature, 
the pressure. et<:. ; • onhrmaiion of tiu* theory may result from the 
manner in which tins function changc-s with the temperature or with 
the pressure. 

In the examin.ition, therefore, proof is .sought, in the first place, that 
the different .states of aggregation, and especially the solid phase, of a 
substance which exhibits the phenomenon of allolrof)y can, in fact, 
behave as a phase cfintaining several components ; for if this is 
successfully estai^iished it always constitutes a confirmation of the first 
portion of the hyiiothcsis on which the theory is ba.sed. 

In the second place it is s<iughl by continued study to learn some- 
thing about the type of the pseudo system and of tl^c position of the 
unary system therein. 1‘his is naturally a much more difficult problem. 

2. The System Benzil-o-Carbonic Acid. 

Benzil-<>-carbonic acid is an allotropic substance, the a and p pseudo- 
components of which may be obtained in a tolerably pure condition.^ 

Soch- first attempted to determine the melting diagram for this 

* (Jraljc, Ber, d. d. rhem, Ces,, 21, 2003 (1888) ; 24 , 1 344 (1890). 

* Ji>ur, Phys, Chtm.y 2 , 364 (1890}. 
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system. He found the melting point of the yellmt) p pseudo-component 
to be 141*5°, and that of the while a pseudo-component, in the 
determination of which, on account of the great velocity of 
transformation, the capillary method was applied, about 130'^. 

In order to determine the fusion line he heated small quantities of 
the molten acid to different temperatures and then allowed the liquid to 
( ool until spr)ntaneous crystallisation occurred. In this way inoculation 
was avoided, so that considerable supercooling might occur. 

Thus he obtained the following table : — 


iieatf'ti tu 

I 

i '1 tfinp. of ^pKmtanous 
i ry.Ntal!isatio>i. 

Temp. ‘ f loial 
vo]idificai:ori. 

14 1 -142'^ 

128“ 1 

126® 

160' 

120^ 

119" 

174“ 

no® 

112° 

! 


1 * 5 * 5 ° 


iiS’ 

1 118-5=* 


'Fhe unary melting point was determined starting from both the a 
and the p pseudo-components and heating very slowly. In this way 
the value 132® was found. 

In addition, Soch still observed a transition point at about 65®, 
so that the phenomenon of enantiotropy occurs here. If the results 



obtained by Soch are transferred to a T X diagram, Fig. 1 29 is 
obtained, in which the shape of the line for the inner equilibrium in 
the liquid phase is at once conspicuous ; thus this line points to a very 
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great displarenieiit of the inner e(|uilibrium within a range of tcinperalure 
of about 70'^. 

Since this is an interesting system^ \’i\sel)Oxse,* at the instance of 
the author, repeated Soch's experiments. 

\'i\sehoxso heated a sudicient quantity of the a or rht‘ fi pseudo- 
component of benzil-f/-carb(>nic acid for a (|uarter of an hour at 150'*, 
170^, 180“ and njo’. He then allowed the li(|uid to cool down 
rapidly in an air bath until spontaneous crystallisatu>n appeare<l ; tins 
always took place in the neighbouihotHi of 139 '. I'he tein[)erature tlien 
rose to a maximum value, remained stationary there for a short lime 
and then fell again rapidly, d'he results so obtained are given in tiie 
accompanying table. 

I . ’ . ' ..J -w : ‘ I !’ \ i'\; tc" p ■ 

! 1 

\.\1 1 
t ; I ‘ ; 
i-ir; 

1 1 J ’ 's 

From tM" it ;ipp 'ar^. the:elt>ri. quitt* c<uitr,iry to .soch's nsults, 
that th«‘ ir.itial Si/.:d::\ing tem;»\raturi» falls but slightly. Sueh obtameti 
enoneotis results i*e<'ai:se he Wvirkdl \uth arnt>unts of substance which 
Were ton suiall, a:.d h wei« iindt rrooled to mu h an exu nt that tin* 
heat <tf crvstailiN.U’on c.u.ild no longt'r rai>*e the ina<s to tlic initial 
soliditving tempt ratuie. 

X'lx^ebo'Nse abo detenu ned the fusion diagram by tlu* capillary 
melluKi ll-'ig. ij.'i-. 

'rile resurs varu.'d, esp. f ialiv on the side of the white modilication, 
irt < onse pionee rjf tlie velorjty of transformation. 'I’iius, the melting 
point of the pure white modifuation could only be found from the 
initial m tiling, for, afte r partially lusing, ihi; mass again became solid. 
Each of the p<.>i:'.ts ^liown in this diagram repic.senls the mean of ten 
determinations. 

In order to a-eeriain the position of the unary solidifying point, 
the yellow, or tlu: \^hitc p>seudo component, or a mixture of the two, 
was heated to 1 5-:^ in an cal bath ; the Ii<^uid was then allowed to cool 
very slowly, during xsbich process it was vigorously stirred. At 141'^ 
crystallisation commenced and the tcnqjerature rose to 142 ', remaining 
constant at this value until the temperature of the bath had fallen to 
13$“. Afterwards, after the whole had been solid for about an hour, 
the temperature of the oil hath was raised to 144''' in order to determine 
the unary melting point. When 142' was reached the temperature 
remained constant for thirty minutes, so that by means of this experiment 
the unary melting or .solidifying point was found with gre;it certainty to 
be 142'^ whilst the melting fxjint of the yellow p pseudo component 

^ Dissertation ^ Amsterdam (1920). 
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amounts to 143*5*". experiments of Soch, in which the value 132® 
was found, must therefore have contained a large error. The above- 
mentioned experiment of Vixseboxse proved that when the solidified 
mass is slowly heated to 1 ^2'^ that is to say 1*5® below the melting 
point of the pseudo-component, complete fusion occurs. This experi- 
ment is very important, for it proves that the solidified mass does not 
consist of pure fJ pseudo-comiioncnt, for in that case fusion would first 
set in at 143*5". I'^is experiment proves therefore that the stable unary 
solid phase is a mixed crystal phase, and this is also required by the theory. 




In order to determine the position of the inner equilibrium in the 
Sf)lid phaxe above the transition point, twenty capillary tubes were filled 
with the yellow modification and were then kept at a temperature of 
130® in a wide tube for five hours. The final melting point was then 
determined in the case of each capillary by Soch’s method. 


IcmperaJuie of pu\ioui. heaiin.; j 

1 { inal ir.eUinij p'-ini. 

130® (5 hours) ! 

! I42'0* 

120*^ (7 hours' ! 

143*4' 

iO()' (3 3 a>s) 

143*4'" 

So'* ( '7 il.iVs) 



These experiments were repeated after the benzil-o-carbonic acid 
had been heated in capillaries at 120®, 100® and 80®. In this way the 
results given in the preceding tabic WTre obtained. 
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If we sot out from the assumption that inner ctiuilihrium has in 
fact been established in the solid phases in the course of the peritxls 
of heating mentioned, the results obtained must lead to the conclusion 
that the inner e(]uilibrium in the solid i)hase is only displaced to an 
extremely small extent willhn the range of temperature investigated, 
and, indeed, in such a way that at higher temperatures the concentration 
of the a pseudo-component increases. 

If the table on page 184 is considered, it appears that the inner 
equilibrium in the unary liquid phase undergoes a similar displacement. 

When the results obtained are introduced into a 'I' X diagram, 
Fig. 12C) is obtained, from which it is evident that the investigation of 
the system ben/il-«;-carbo!uc acid has confirmed the theory in the most 
beautiful way. 


3. The System Monobenzoyl Camphor. 

Another system investigalctl by Vixsehoxse ^ was monoben/oyl 
camphor, a compoiirAl fir^i prepared by Forster,- one pseudo-com- 
ponent of which is an enolic 
compound, the oiIkt having a 
bioz" keto ' siructure. Notwithstanding 
the rapidity with which inner equili- 
brium IS established, he succeeded 
in detemnning the ly|>e of the 
pseudo-binary fusion diagram by 
UKMns <»f the capillary method. 

In this way it was proveii, that 
whilst the enolic pseudo-compo- 
nent melts at and the kelo 
pseudo-component at 107"^, the 
eutectic lies at 78-6^ as is shown 
in log. 140. 

In order to determine the posi- 

lion of the unary melting point, 

Elj -29 40 60 80 the enolic pseudo-ctjmponent was 

98,5% 78 ^ X made the starting point and a 

Pjq 130 trace of piperidine W'as introduced, 

since this substance exerts a power- 
ful positive catalytic influence on the establishment of the inner 
efjuilibrium. When heat was very slowly applied fusion commenced 
at 84*2^ and the temperature of the slowly melting substance remained 
at 84*2'^, whilst the temperature of the heating bath rose to 86®. 

The fact of fusirm occurring not at 8(/ but at 84*2®, in itself proves 
the stable solid phase to be a mixed crystal phase in inner e«iuilibrium, 
just as WMS found in the case of benzil-o-carbonic acid. The position 
of the unary system in the pseudo-binary system now had to be 

^ Dhscriation, Amsterdam ( 1920) ; AVr, d. Tfav. Chim. Pays Pas, 1 , I (1921). 

^ Jour, Chem, Soc,^ 79 , 991 (*901). 
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determined. 'Fhe position of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase 
was first of all ascertained at different temperatures. Tubes a}x)ut 
4 mm. in diameter and 15 cm. long were partially filled with benzoyl 
camphor, which was then melted. These lubes were heated for three 
hours to 85'" or loo*^, and were then suddenly cooled by plunging them 
into a bath containing solid carbon dioxide and alcohol, in order to fix 
the inner e(|uilil)rium. 'fhe amorphous mass obtained in this way was 
dissolved in alcohol and analysed by a method more fully explained in 
§27, with the following results: — 

At 100° the inner equilibrium mixture contained 79 % enol. 

»» »> i» » »> 7^*5 % enol. 

Hence it may be concluded: (i) that the unary Ii(}uid line meets 
the fusion line of the enol pseudo-component, and (2) that as the 
temperature rises this line is displaced slightly in the direction of the 
enol [)seudo-component. 

In order to determine the [Xxsition of the inner equilibrium in the 
unary solid phase at the unary melting point, a little {liperidine was 
added to the benzoyl camphor, which was then melted and allowed 
to crystallise extremely slowly. The complete solidification, which 
took place at 84*2'^ occujiied an hour. After suddenly cooling, the 
amorphous mass was then ground to a fine powder under dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, to remove the piperidine, (juickly sucked dr)^, dissolved in 
alcohol and analysed. 

In this w’ay it was found that the inner equilibrium in the solid 
phase at the unary melting point contained 98*5 of the enolic and 
*■5 % the keto pseudo-component. 

These experiments were also repeated at temperatures between 50° 
and 80®, with the result that at these temperatures too the inner equi- 
librium contained 98 5 of the enolic pseudo-component. Thus it 
appears that between 84*" and 50^ the inner eciuilibrium in the stable 
solid phase is not noticeably displaced. 

The position of the metastablc unary melting point has not so 
far been determined, because the metastable unary phase has not been 
obtained. From the T X diagram, Fig. 130, it would appear, however, 
that this metastable unary fusion equilibrium must lie somewhat 
below 70®. 

From the study of the keto and enolic forms of monobenzoyl camphor 
in the presence of a solvent, the results of which w'ill be communicated 
later, it appears that a transition etiuilibrium probably appears at — 83®. 
At this temperature, therefore, the line SiS/, representing the stable 
solid inner Cfiuilibrium, w’ill intersect the mixed crystal line <// of the 
pseudo binary system, whilst Sj' Sj representing the metastable solid 
inner eiiuilibrium intersects the mixed crystal line eg. Thus it appears, 
from the results mentioned here, that the behaviour of the system mono- 
benzoyl camphor is in accordance with the theory. 
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4. The Variations in the Melting Point of Trilaurin and the T X 
Diagram for this System. 

Nearly all triglycerides exhibit the phentjmeiion of double melting ; 
I. if, after the lit|uid fat has been cmsed to solidify by more or less 
rapid cooling heat is again supplied, the fat melts, hut as the tempera- 
ture is raised the liv|uid again becomes solid and the solid phase so 
obtained finally melts sharply at a higher temperature. 

Bokhorst ^ first proved two modifications of the fat under investiga- 
tion to be concerned here, as had already !>een supjiosed by (itun and 
Schacht.® The fats investigated by Bokhorst were iristt iirnt and Iri/aurui, 
Both exhibit two crystalline states ; up to the present, however, no 
transition point has been found, and it appears therefore that monotropy 
occurs here, at any rate under low pressures. 

As a result of his researches Bokhorsi has proved that tristcarin and 
trilaurin differ from (^ne another, amongst other things, in that 
the c juilibrinm is estahlishcil with far greater velucit*. 

in the ca’^e of trilaurin than in the case of tiistearin, whilst the innt*r 
homogeneous equilibrium is established much more rapidly in tristearin 
than in trilaurin. Con>e«;ue!Uly trilauiin is mm h the better adaj)led 
to the examination of the theory given ht*re. both modifu aiitins and the 
change of the metastable into tlte stable state were obscrveil under the 
microscope. In this way both forms were provi i! he crystalline. 

(a) 7'he slahit' unafv and the mctasUihlc points, 

'fhi: tempcMturr at \shi«h the stable modifnation fuses, i.e. the 
stable unary melting point, was di lermini'd with great accuracy and 
was found Icj be . 'rhe dtteiniinalion of the mcta.stabic unary 
melting ]X>int, liowever, [iresented great difficiiliifs, bet ausc at this 
temperature the veh^cityof iransformaiion of the inetastahle modification 
into the stable (orm was so great that the temperature of fusion could 
not be sharply observed. 

Rltlik Thieme'^ had already found tiiis meiastable melting point to 
lie in the neighbourhood of 15'. If, however, a test tube containing 
rnctastable solid fat is put into a thermostat at i.S', the lemj*eralure of 
the fat rises in a short time to about 30' in con.‘iec]uencc of the heat 
liberated in the transformation. 

From the following experiments it may be concluded, however, that 
the unary rnctastable melting point lies between 14*^ and 18*2®. At 
first, in the case of trilaurin, the velocity of transformation seems 
to be too great to allow of closer sttidy. The only method which 
promised anything here was .Soch's so-called capillary method. At the 
outset, however, when carried out with small (juantitics of substance, 
even this did not appf:ar to lead to good results, for here too the trans- 
formation of the metastable into the stable form was very troublesome. 
Finally, however, extremely narrow and thin-walled capillaries were 

^ Amsterdam f 1916 ). * />Vr/V///o 40, i77S(t907)« 

• Dissertation^ Delft (1911). 
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employed, with which it was possible to work so quickly that the 
observations could be completed before any noticeable transformation 
had taken place, so that there remained no further obstacle to the 
solution of the problem. 

'Fhe capillary tul)es used had an internal diameter of 0*33 mm., and 
the thickness of the wall was 0*18 mm. 

These capillaries were one-third filled with fat, evacuated, and finally 
sealed by fusion. 

Vox the better di.scussion of these experiments, it seemed desirable 
to draw a diagrammatic pseudo 'i'X 
figure l)eforehand. 'rhis T X dia- 
gram, Fig. 13 1, contains a eutectic. 

The equilibrium lines for the unary 
system have a position such as is 
there schematically indicated. This 
may be shown in the fallowing way. 

(b) Determination oj the point <}. 

For this pur{)Ose we set out 
from the liquid K, which is in 
inner eciuilibrium. If the capillary 
containing this li<}uid is suddenly 
plunged into a bath of solid carbon X 
dioxide and alcohol, a homogeneous 
solid phase / is formed of approxi- 
mately the same composition as 
the licjuid K. 'I'he solid phase so 
obtained is not the metastable modi- 
fication. This is a homogeneous 
metastable phase, which is in inner 
equilibrium. It is situated on the 
line Sj Sj', and has, therefore, a 
different composition from the solid 
phase obtained by sudden cooling. 

If this solid phase is heated it must 
exhibit an initial melting point at 
the point p^ if the composition 1 

remains unchanged, whilst melting 

will first be complete at the point q. 'Fhe determination of these two 
points was now' attempted by working as rapidly as possible. 

The point q, for which the value 18*2® was obtained, was fixed 
fairly easily ; it was taken to be the lowest temperature of the bath, 
in which the chilled fat completely melted within a second after the 
introduction of the capillary. In 1*5 seconds, however, it was again 
<tuitc solid. But the initial melting ^int p could not be determined in 
this way. By indirect methods, which will be described later, it was 
found to be 13*5’^. 'Fbus there is a difference of 4*7° between the initial 
melting point and the end melting point of the binary solid substance. 
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(f) Tht position of the u/tary liquid line. 

From the graphical rci>resentiition of the results of the experiments 
mentioned here, it would follow that the line relating to the inner equili- 
brium in the liquid phase of the unary system has a form such as is 
diagranimatically represented in the T X diagram (Fig. 131), 'rhis line 
would thus have a vertical tangent, which is very remarkable. 

Now it must not be forgotten, however, that, in the determination of 
q and it has been assumed that no internal changes appear, and 

consequently that these points 
correspond in composition with 
the point K. 

Now the i>ossibilily is not by 
any means excluded, it is even 
probable, that notwithstanding the 
speed at \shieh liokhorst worked, 
internal changes did occur, 'riuis 
the possibility exists of the j)oinl 
V iOi responding to a composition 
which contains a higher })r<»por- 
lion of [i, so that the true </, cor- 
rt.spon(]ing to tin; point K, is to 
be Ibuiul at a higlu r temperature. 
d*he smallness of the distance 
between the points p and q also 
makes this assumption very prob- 
able, 'I'he r X diagram shown 
in Fig. 132 is based on this 
< <;nsideration.^ 

(g) The inner equilibrium in 
the solid phase. 

Now' it was also of interest 
to know the position of the line 
132. relating to the inner equilibrium 

in the solid state. 

With the object of determining this line trilaurin was allowed to 
solidify to the stable condition in a number of capillary tubes. Of these, 
one half were then placed in a bath at 30' and the other half in a bath 
at 44'". After six hours one of the capillary tubes w'as taken from the 
bath at 44^ and kept for five seconds in the bath at 30”. I'his capillary 
and another from the bath at 30® were then simultaneously introduced 
into a bath at 46*4''. 

'I’he result w'as that the contents of both the.se capillary tubes melted 

' Although the observed point q differs from the true one in that the former is 
displaced further in the direction of the liquid point I^j of the inctastable unary 
equilibrium, it is still true that the temperature of this equilibrium must lie between 
lyS^ and 18*2^ 
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at the satne morig^nt Hence it may be concluded that the line S/ 
relating to the ipner eq^utlibrium in the solid state follows a practically 
vertical course. ' This is also true of the line Sj S/. 

These experiments of Bokhorst’s, especially those, relating to the 
system trilaurin, thus"' constitute a very beautiful confirmation of the 
theory. They have not only shown the unary system trilaurin to be 
complex and therefore related to a pseudo-system, but they also 
made it possible approximately to ascertain the type of the pseudo- 
figure and even to determine several points in it. Of the ^dlotropic 
substances of which tltttil recently only the unary behaviour was 
known, trilaurin is the first example in which the examination of the 
theory could be carried so far. I'his is probably traceable to the fact 
that up to the present inorganic rather than organic substances have 
chiefly been investigated. In many of the latter inner equilibrium con- 
ditions are probably established more slowly, and their complexity can 
therefore be investigated more easily. 


5. The Elevation of the Melting Point in the Case of Sulphur. 

An inorganic substance, the study of which has also yielded results 
in support of the considerations indicated here, is the element sulphur. 

Sulphur is a very complicated element, of which various solid states 
of aggregation have been discovered. For our knowledge of these 
we are deeply indebted to the work of Gernez,* Brauns,* Smith,® and 
Aten.^ 

I^t us confine ourselves to two 6f the various pseudo-components 
of this system, which may be designated oc and p ; these components 
are understood to be the ones which are prominently concerned in the 
fusion of rhombic sulphur. The p pseudo-component was formerly 
called Sk and the a pseudo-component S;*, yet the pseudo-component 
cannot be involved here when considering the solid substance, for Aten 
failed to find it in rhombic sulphur. 

The pseudo-components need not, however, be further defined at 
this point ; the results obtained by Kruyt ^ in his investigation of 
sulphur by Soch’s method are of interest here. 

It was found that if the rhombic sulphur equilibrium was 
established at 90° in the presence of ammonia as catalyst, when heated 
rapidly it melted at 1 10*9^ — the unary melting point lies at i io’6® — but 
when equilibrium was established at about 65'', the melting point 
amounted to 1 1 1 *4. 

These results, which were still unapplied when the theory of allo- 
tropy was propounded, again furnish a beautiful confirmation of this 
theory, for they indicate very clearly that it is a question of an inner 

de pkys . (2), 8, 58 and 2S6 (1SS4) ; (2), 4 , 349 (1SS5). 

* lahfb , 18 , 39 (1900). 

• - ZiitHhr . /*. phyuk . Chemu ^ 48 , 469 (1903) ; 68, 607 (1905) ; 64 , 257 (1906) ; 

(1907) ; 61 , aoo (1908) ; 61 , 209 (19^) ; 77 , 661 (191 1). 

\ UkU , 61,25^ (1912) ; 68, 442 (*9*3) ; 66, i (1913) *» 68, 321 (1914). 

» /W/,, 64 » S.13 (*906) ; 65 , 466 (i90p) ; 67 . 321 (1909) ; 61 , 726 (1913). 
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equilibrium in the solid rhombic phase, represented in Kig. 1 33 l)y the 
line S Sj. 

Since this line inclines towards the h'ft as the ttMupcrature increases, 
it immediately follows, provided the operation is carried out rapidly, 



Ik.. 133. 


that the lowur tlie temperature at whi<.h inner CMpiilibrium is i stablished 
to he|;in wi^h, du; luglier will he the lem})erature at wliieh the phase 
commences to melt, and ti)is was also observed.^ 


6. The Variations in the Melting Point of Violet Phosphorus. 

The same plienornenon is found in the case of violet phosphorus. 
The data given in the literature for the melting point of this substance 
differ considerably. Chapman ^ gives 630"*, Stock® and Gomolka,^ on 
the other hand, haind 600' to 610'", whilst later Stock and Stamm found 
that when heated very slowly it melts at 597 *. 

Hokhorst an<i the author^ found the melting point (triple point 

* Sinits, /.eitSihr, f. phyiih, Chemu\ 76 , 42 1 (1911) ; 83, 221 (1913) ; de Lecuw, 
JbiiL, S3, 245 (1913;. 

^ Jouni. Chem, Soc., 76 , 734 (i?<99). 

* Her. </. J. chem, OVj., 42, 4510 (1910). * Jhicl,^ 46, 3497 {1913). 

® Zeitschr,/. physik. Chemie^ 91, 249(1916). 
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temperature) of violet phosphorus to be much lower when the tempera- 
ture of the bath (nitrate bath) was raised very slowly than when the 
heating was carried out (phckly. 'Fhe highest melting point observed 
in the case of rapid heating was 610*^, and determinations in a bath at 
constant temperature gave the value 589*5% which is also the temperature 
obtained from a study of the vapour pressure lines. Thus, on this point 
our results and those obtained by Stock and Stamm are in complete 
agreement, that is to say, the 
melting point of violet phos- >1 
phoriis is found to be consider- 
ably lower when the substance 
is slowly heated than when the 
heating is carried out quickly. 

Another phenomenon dis- 
covered by '1 erwen * belongs 
here. When molten violet 
phosphorus, a colourless liquid, 
is allowed to solidify, but not 
extraordinarily slowly, a solid 
is obtained which always begins 
to melt below 589 '5'". This 
phenomenon again is in com- 
plete agreement with the re- 
sults of Slock and Stamm, who 
summarise their observations 
in the following words, 

“Our observations show 
(juitc clearly that the processes 
of fusion and solidification do 
not proceed as in single sub- 
stances, but as in the case of 
solutions.'' 

Thus, in agreement with 
the theory, violet phosphorus 
has been found to be conqdex. 

It is sufficient to look upon 
phosphorus as a pseudo-binary 
system, in order to explain the 
remarkable phenomena observed here. This is shown in Fig. 134. 

The line S|' S indicates the inner equilibrium in the solid phase at 
different tem|)eratures. From the course of this line it may be seen 
that if violet phosphorus is in inner equilibrium at the ordinary 
temperature, for example, and is then heated in such a way that the 
inner equilibrium is unable to follow the temperature, fusion will first 
commence at a higher temiXTature than the unary melting point. If it 
is now assumed for a moment that no internal change at all occurs, the 
solid phase moves along the line q r jt, and whilst the phosphorus 
begins to melt at complete fusion is first attained at r. If, however, 
* Inaugural ^hseri^uion (1913), Amsterdam. 
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a slight change is produced by the heating, the total composition is 
continuously displaced towards the left and follows, for example, the 
doited line q* r* Conse(]uenlly the substance will now begin to 
melt at f/ and its final melting point will be reached at r* , 'I'he form 
of the dotted line shows that it is assumed here that the internal change 
is greatest daring melting. This assumption is based on experience, for 
up to the present it has always been noticed that the appearance of a 
second phase exerts a powerful accelerating influence on the establish- 
ment of inner ecpiilibrium. 

Even though the establishment of inner e(iuilibrium in the violet 
phosphorus has only taken place two or three degrees below the unary 
melting point, when heated it does not melt like a unary substance. As 
heat is supplied, the temperature rises and the substance exhibits an 
initial and an end melting pointy or, in other words, it melts over a range 
of temperature. 

When, however, the temperature of the violet pliosphorus was kept 
constant at 589•5^ in half an hour the soliti phase had melted com- 
pletely- Uith the assistance of Fig. 134, I'erwen’s observations,^ 
described above, can now also be explained. 'Fbus, on warming, the 
solid rna.ss obtained by the rapid cooling of liquid violet phosphorus 
begins to melt at a lower temperature than the unary melting point. 
That is to say, if tiie liquid 1/ is cooled cjuickly, the composition follows 
the dotted line 1/ r'* q* p \ if it is now heated up again the compo.sition 
follows another dotted line, namely /> r/" r'" I-, and this merely 
expresses the fact tliat the initial melting point now lies below the 
unary melting point. 


7. The Elevation of the Solidifying Point of White Phosphorus. 

As in the case of violet phosphorus, the complexity of the wirite 
variety has also been established with certainty. 

Hy using a very .sensitive resistance thermometer, ^ the time tem- 
perature curve was determined for the solidification of pure white 
phosphorus in a vacuum. 

From the curve so formed. Fig. 1 35, it may be seen that solidification 
t<X)k place practically completely in the unary manner, and indeed at 

Since now the object was to investigate the influence of previous 
heating followed by sudden cooling on the solidifying point, it was 
de.^irable to investigate in the first place the extent to which the results 
might be influenced by the heat current which on rapid cooling must of 
necessity appear in the thermometer. 

For this purpose an exactly similar thermometer was constructed to 
that in the phosphorus ve.ssel, but without a melting vessel. After 

' to<, cit. 

* The resistance thermometer was made under the direction of de r.4^euw and 
Zernike by my gla.ss-blowcr van Deene, and was first used by de Leeuw (Zeiischr* /* 
physik. Cktmie^ 77 , 305 ( 1911 )). 
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calibrating the thermometer the temperature recorded by it was 
determined when it w'as taken from a bath of boiling water and 
suddenly plunged into a thermostat at about 43'42°. The result of this 
experiment is shown by the line abed (Fig. 136). 

'rhe ordinates represent temperature and the abscissae time. Zero 



time corresponds to the moment at which the resistance thermometer 
was plunged into the thermo.stat at 43*42® from the bath at 100°. The 
damping of the galvanometer was insufficient for the great velocity, and 
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Fig. 136. 


the image of the Nernst pencil consequently oscillated a little about its 
position of rest. It was found that after 7 seconds the throw of the 
mirror corresponded to 43'2'’, after 9 seconds to 437'*. after 15 seconds 
to 43'43® and after 34 seconds likewise to 43‘42‘’. Hence it appears 
that after 15 seconds the thermometer had already assumed the same 
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temperature as the thermostat, 'rhis experiment |)rovcs, lht*refore, as 
was expected, that the resistance thermometer, in consetpience of the 
flow of heat, indicates too high a tcmperaiure at the commencement, 
but that in 15 seconds it has actually assumed the same temperature as 
the thermostat. 'I'his illustrates very clearly the great rapidity with 
which the tem[)erature is indicated by the resistance thermometer. 

'rhe following experiment was carried out in a vessel into which a 
resistance thermometer had been sealed. 'I'lie same apparatus was 
employed as in the determination of the unary solidifying point, 'rhe 
vessel containing white phosphoius was placed in boiling water and two 
minutes later it was plunged, with vigorous shaking, into a water bath 
at 15’^. As soon as the temperature liad fallen to 44’ 2', the vc.ssel wa.s 
again plunged in the same way into a thermostat at 447s'- *l he 
course followed by t!ie temperature in this experiment is indicated in 
Fig 137 by the line <7 h c </. 

From this line it appears tliat after 10 set'oi ds the resistan e 
thermometer, and cnnsc'|uontly the liquid j>hosphoriis also, had com- 

plt‘tclY assumed the temperature of 
the surrounding bath. 'Hie entire 
abs(‘n(‘t of any rise in temperature 
is prol)abiy c'xplaincd by the fact 
that for some seconds the temper- 
ature of the liquid phosphorus hail 
been bflow the tem[)eraturc of the 
»aih. 

77//i )c\uU, whith /s’ much more 
javonrahlc than was anticifniicdy 
that if the vessel had not 
been intnriueed into the thermostat at 
44 75 from the colder bath, and if in 
this ca,se after 10 'Seconds \'fntn!a neons crystallisation had occurred, a rise 
of temperature aioroe the unan' solidifyirv^ point would have had to be 
attributed to the pho^phoruy. 

l./et us now prexeed to llie real experiment with rapidly cooled 
phosphorus. During the sudden cooling the vessel containing the 
liquid phosj)horus was shaken until a tempeialure of about 50'' was 
rea( hed ; it was then clamped in a stand, where it was further cooled in 
the air without shaking. Shaking greatly promotes the establishment of 
inner equilibrium, and therefore in the first experiments .shaking was 
not continued too long, but since under these circumstances tem- 
perature differences may appear between the different liquid layers, the 
rest of the experiments were .so vigorously shaken as completely to 
exclude the possibility of any temperature difference in the licjuid 
phosphorus. In this case establishment of inner equilibrium was not 
so much to be feared as a result of shaking, for the magnitude of the 
elevation of the .solidifying point was not in (piestion here, but rather 
proof of the complexity of white phosphorus. 

It was found that clear eflects could only l>e observed in this way 
if the cooling was carried out very rapidly, when solidification often 
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spontaneously appeared in 12 seconds. 'I'he result of experiments 
in which very unfavourable conditions were intentionally chosen should, 
however, he communicated here, in order to show that in these cases, 
loo, the complexity becomes evident. 

The vessel containing white phosphorus was again dipped intfj 
boiling water, and after two minutes it was .suddenly plunged into a 
bath containing water at about 30'', as a result of which it was so cooled, 
being meanwhile vigorously shaken, that solidification, which under 
these conditions did not appear spontaneously, could l)e induced by 
inoculation after about 10 seconds. 'Fhe inoculation was intentionally 
delayed until supercooling to an extent of about i’5^ had been attained, 
'rhen total solidification suddenly took place. The line ah c d e \ti 
Fig. 138 proves, however, that even under these unfavourable conditions, 
after 24 seconds a clearly perceptible elevation of the solidifying i>oint 
by about 0*3'' is found, and 
that the temi)erature only 
falls to 44* I after 2*5 
minutes. 

liesides this method 
Soch’s capillary method was 
also employed, and the initial ui 
melting point was deter- = 
mined of while phosphorus g 
obtained by the sudden cool- s 
ing of liquid phosphorus to ^ 

Although the initial 
melting point in this case 
could only be observed with 
difficulty and consequently 
not very accurately, the im- 
pression was gained from 
these experiments that solid 1^'.. ijS. 

phosphorus obtained in this 

way begins to melt at about -M * • result, which is really in 

accordance watli expectation, made it possible correctly 10 interpret the 
cooling curve abede. Equilibrium in while phosphorus in the liquid 
stale is established fairly quickly, but by rapid cooling it is still possible 
to carry the li<|uid beyond the inner etjuilibrium state. 

As has already been mentioned, however, the metastability of a 
system increases to so great an extent when a phase which is itself not 
in equilibrium deposits a solid phase, that the establishment of inner 
equilibrium often takes place with great velocity. 

In connection >vith the already rapid establishment of equilibrium 
in white phosphorus, it may therefore be expected that in the se|mration 
of the solid phase from liituid phosphorus which is not in equilibrium, 
inner equilibrium instantaneously appears. Hence the negative results 
of experiments in which the capillary method was employed are 
explained. 

It is clear that in the case described here, the elevation of the 
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solidifying point can only be observed by means of a thermometer 
which indicates every temperature change almost instantaneously ; 
because immediately after solidification commences, in consc(}uence of 
the establishment of inner equilibrium, fusion occurs to a slight extent, 
so that after reaching the maximum the temperature begins to fall again 
rapidly. Consequently the real elevation of the solidifying |X)int can 
only be observed for a very short time. Hence the slow temperature 
fall from 44 25^ (point d) to 44*1^ (point e) is probably to be ascribed 
to the slow equalisation of temperature between the liquid layer 
surrounding the resistance thermon»eter aiul the solid j>hosphorus, and 
this equalisation of temperature could not be improved by shaking, for 
the ma^^s was almost completely solid. 


8. The Dependence of SupercooUng on the Previous History. 

Whilst the elevation of the solidifying point described here proves 
white phosphorus to be complex, this complexity is borne out by yet 
another phenomenon, the discussion of wluch is therefore relevant here. 

This liquid, for example, has often been kept for days at the 
ordinary temperature, that is to say at about 26'^ below the unary 
solidifying point, but in this case there i.s this peculiarity : this 
pro[jertyof licjuid phosphorus depends to a great extetit on the i)revious 
history of the substance. 

If, for example, a tube filled with white phosphorus heated to loo"^ 
is suddenly [)lunge(i into a bath of water at room temperature, liquid 
phosphorus is never obtained. After ajevv seconds spontaneous crystalli- 
sation always takes place. Kven when the uarrotvest capillaries were 
employed, thus completely excluding currents, this phenomenon was 
always observed, and hence its origin is not to be found in the 
existence of such currents. 

Trorn this simple but significant experiment, it follows, therefore, 
that rapidly cooled liquid phosphorus is much more pronouncedly 
metastabie than the slowly cooled liquid, from which it is clear that 
rapidly cooled phosphorus is not in inner equilibrium. Now it is well 
known that the phenomenon of undercooling can always be observed 
most easily when the cooling is very slow, and it may therefore be 
concluded that we are dealing here witli a general phenomenon, which 
is what the theory would lead us to expect. 


9. The Elevation of the Solidifying Point of Cyanogen. 

To the experiments described here, lerwen's* investigation of 
cyanogen may be added. The unary melting point of cyanogen, which 
Terwen prepared and purified with extraordinary care, was found to be 
— 27*92®, whilst at — 2 7 67® the rapidly cooled liquid had already 
begun to solidify. 

* ZeitSi'kr,/. physik. Chemie^ 91 , 469 (1916}. 
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10. The Elevation ot the Transition Point of Mercuric Iodide. 

It is well known that mercuric iodide exists in two modifications ; 
a red tetragonal form which is stable below 127®, and a yellow rhombic 
variety, stable above that temperature. This behaviour, again, can be 
explained very simply by assuming the existence of tw’o molecular 
species, which constitute the pseudo-components of the system, and 
which may be called allglg and ^Hgf2. According to our theory 
the two modifications consist of mixed crystals in inner equilibrium, 
of which the red modification, for example, is rich in the p species, 
the yellow form being rich in the a species. 

Now the yellow modification is peculiar in that it commences to 
become orange at 1 80°, and this change becomes still more pronounced 
as the temperature is increased. 

This colour change proceeds 
continuously and the crystal 
form remains unchanged, as 
von der Veen ^ proved. Just 
below the melting point the 
colour is deep orange ; on 
melting, at 2 55 ’5®, a dark red 
liquid is formed. From these 
results it follows that the inner T 
eipiilibrium line is displaced 
at temperatures above 150^ 
towards the p component. 

If this is expressed in our 
T X representation, in the same 
way as the fact that in the 
neighbourhood of the tran- 
sition point the red modifica- 
tion becomes deeper red in 
colour as the tcmi)erature is 
raised, the following TX dia- 
gram is obtained (Fig. 139). 

The lines M N and U V indicate the mixed crystal lines of the 
pseudo-binary system, whilst Sj and Si relate to the unary 
system. The position indicated here would lead one to expect that it 
might perhaps be possible, in this instance, to realise an e.\ample 
of the elevation of the transition point as a result of rapid cooling. 

This was in fact the case. Thus, when mercuric iodide was 
heated to 215° in capillary tubes in an oil bath, and was then suddenly 
plunged into another bath at 130®, which was vigorously stirred, 
although 130^ is above the transition point, a transient red colour 
appeared in various places. 

Within a second the red |>atches had disappeared again and the 
whole mass was yellow. 'I'his phenomenon only occurred when the 
capillary was transferred as rapidly as possible from one bath to 

» AVw. Akad. V, IVei., 29. 1557 (i9»6)- 



Fk;. 139. 
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the other. From this it follows that it is incorrect to assume, as 
Tammann and Ilasselblatt ^ do, that the Hglo is cooled in places below 
127'^ during the manipulation described above. 'I'he observation can, 
however, be explained in the following way. 

If we proceed from the state /> and assume that the rocjling is so 
rapid that the establishment i>f inner e<|uilibrium cannot keep pace 
w'ith the fall in tem{)orature, and that the states indi<'ated by the line 
pqR are passed through, we see that at ijo"' the menmric iodide has 
reached the point R. Hut this point lies in a heterogeneous region of 
the pseudo-binary system, namely in the region in which yellow and red 
mixed crystals coexist : consequently the yellow phase K may break up 
into the yellow phase .v and the red phase v. Hut this two phase system is 
unstable in the highest degree, and consequently a rapid transformation 
occurs, whereby a condition of inner equilibrium is reached, ct^rre- 
sponding to a temperature of d'his is situated at / and turns out 

to be a yellow mixed crystal {)hase. 

Now in mercuric iodide, however, inner equilibrium conditions arc 
attained with great velocity, and hence this phenomenon could only be 
observed, as has been slated, when the cooling jwocess was veiy rapid. 

W hen the phenomenon wa.s diNcoveied, it l ouid he reproduced so 
easily, that it was repeatedly oliscrved !)> ilifferent [)ersons. 

Later, however, as is now well known, other investigators failed to 
reproduce it, and when the experiment was repealed with another 
preparation the phen(;men‘>n did not inuki* it'i appearance. 'Thus thc‘ 
extremely subtile ciiaracter of the experiment first became clear, and 
that unknown cata!\lic intlucnrcs played a part in it became [)robable, 
So that one pre[uiratiun exhibited the phenomenon and the other did 
not. Probably, als(», the catahtu' action derived from the glass walls 
of the tubes, or from traces of impurity, acted unerjually in the dinferent 
e'Xperiment'' : < onsequt ntly it is only {Kissilde to deduce from the 
positive results of the fir.st experiment, that red mere uric iodide may 
possibly appear at tenq>eratur»'S above the tiansition point. 

Ol/irf nu^hods oj i}iV€sliu,(iiion. 

It was therefore highly de-iirable to invent another and less subtile 
method, so that the same problem might be studied more easily. The 
following method of investigation was carried out by Bokhorst under 
the direction of the author. It offered the advantage of yielding (juitc 
reproducible results, which were the same when different preparations 
were u.scd. 

Very narrow capillary tubes half filled with mercuric iodide, 
evacuated and then sealed up, were heated to different temperatures 
between 192'' and 257" and w'ere then suddenly chilled in liquid air. 
Finally they were placed in a bath at a lemjicraturc of 18^ and were 
thus rapidly re heated to room temperature. In this way the following 
results were obtained : — 

I. 'Femperature before chilling : 192'". Appearance of the mass at 

* Zeit^chr, f, phydk, Chemie^ 86 , 861 ( 1913 )- 
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the ordinary temperature : io begin with apparently homogeneous and 
yellow. 

After 2 minutes the red phase appeared in some spots. 

After 6 minutes these spots had noticeably increased in size. 

After IO minutes the spots had increased to large flakes. The 
a[)pearance of the contents of the capillary was half red, half yellow. 

After 20 minutes various fairly large yellow flakes still remained. 

2. Temperature before chilling; 203"". Appearance of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature : apparently homogeneous and yellow at the 
outset. 

After I \ minutes some red spots could be observed. 

In minutes these spots had increased in number and had become 
much larger. The contents of the capillary were half red, half yellow. 

After 9 minutes red already predominated. 

After 16 minutes it was red practically throughout. 

3. Temperature before chilling : 220°. Apjjearance of the mass at 
ordinary temperature : homogeneous and yelloiv to begin with. 

After I minute a fairly large number of red sj)ols could already be 
observed. 

After 3 minutes the number of these spots had greatly increased so 
that some had grown into large red flakes. 

After 6 minutes the red colour predominated. 

After IO minutes it had become almost entirely red. 

4. Temperature before chilling: 23 Appearance of the mass at 
the ordinary temperature : still apparently homogeneous and yellow to 
begin with. 

After 20 seconds red spots were already visible. 

In I *5 to 2 minutes these had grown to large flakes. 

In 3 minutes the mass consisted of red and yellow flakes in equal 
proportions. 

In 6 minutes it was almost entirely red. 

5. Temperature before chilling : 244^. Appearance of the mass at 
the ordinary tenqierature : not homogeneous ; a eonsidcrable number of 
red spots were present from the commencement and these rapidly extended. 

In i minute the mass contained red and yellow in equal proportions. 

In 3 minutes it was almost entirely red. 

6. Tcm[)erature bef(»re chilling: 251'^. AjqKaranco of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature : not homogeneous, A large number of red 
spots instantly appeared. 

In one minute there wms a prepc^nderance of red in the mass. 

7. Temperature before chilling: 254°. Appearance of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature : not homogeneous, A large number of red 
spots pre.sent. 

In half a minute almost entirely red. 

In I minute the mass was completely red. 

8. Temperature before chilling: 255^*. Appearance of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature : not homogeneous^ but half yellow, half red. 

In IO seconds it was red throughout. 

9. temperature before chilling: 257°. Since this temperature lay 
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above the melting point (-J5S*5°)» the mass was li(iuid when chilled in 
liquid air. This liquid was chirk red in colour. 

At the ordinary temperature the ma.^s was uniformly red from the 
beginnings and ap[)arently it underwent no further change. 

These results may now be explained in tlie following way : — 
Mercuric iodide is a substance in whicli inner equilibrium is estab- 
lished very rapidly. The heterogeneous e<iuilibrium, however, may 
easily be retarded. 

Thus the fact is well known, that the red modification can easily be 
heated to a tempeiature several degrees above tlie tran.sition point 
(i27’5°) without transformation of the red into the yellow modification 

taking place. And similarly it is 

J Ti well known that the yellow form 

/ Y tjxist at temperatures far below 

/ / the transition temperature. 

/ nt / I'he veloc ity w’ith which hetcrev 

^ / geneous equilibrium is established 

/ j increases with the temperature, 

and thus at about 140® the red 
01/ form is rapidly converted into the 

— vellow moiii float ion. If now the 
4 inner equilibrium state S/ (Fig. 

^ imagined to be suddenly 
/ / c<»oled down, naturally no division 

/ / into a yellow and a red mixed 

/ cry.slal phase can appear unle.ss 

I the line .S/ p meets the line 

/ A" mn at a temperature at which 

C ^ ^ the hetcrogeiKJOUs transformation 

I yellow hmI takes place very 

OlH&Io X BH(,L neighbourhood 

^ ^ of the transition temperature, the 

I'.'-. i4>- velocities of this and of the re- 

verse change arc still fairly small. 
As the temperature is further increased, however, the split will markedly 
increase. 


olHo U 


It might, therefore, be expected that a directly perceptible division 
into yellow and red mixed crystals would appear in the above-mentioned 
experiments, w'hcn the temperature of the chilled inner equilibrium 
state lay above a certain value. 

If, however, the temperature lies below this value, only very slight 
division can take place ; the preliminary step to the formation of a new 
phase, nucleus formation, will, however, certainly be taken. Nucleus 
formation will naturally take place more rapidly the higher the tem- 
perature at which the heterogeneous region in which yellow and red 
mixed crystals coexist is reached. 

Hence it can easily be seen why the velocity with which the red 
phase appeared at 18"^ was greater the higher the temperature of the 
mass before chilling. 
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In experiments i to 4 the following must be supposed to occur. On 
suddenly cooling down tlie state S/ the mass remains homogeneous, or 
heterogeneous to an unnoticeable extent, although the heterogeneous 
region for the co existence of the yellow and the red mixed crystals of 
the pseudo-system has been traversed. But in any case nuclei of the 
red mixed crystal phase have been formed, and, indeed, their number 
is greater the higher the temperature at which chilling occurred. 
Hence it must be supposed that at 18® the mixed crystal phases x and 
y appear at the outset, and that this constitutes the intermediate 
stage of the continuous transformation into the red inner equilibrium 
state, Sg'. 

With regard to experirjieiits 5 to 8 the following should be noticed : 
In these cases the mass was suddenly cooled from higher temperatures, 
tf.g. from Sj", with the result that at considerably above the transi- 
tion temperature, therefore, where now the heterogeneous transforma- 
tion takes place rapidly, a direct and easily perceptible division into 
yellow and red mixed crystals appears, so that at 18® the mass was 
distinctly heterogeneous from the commencement. 

That direct division does in fact occur in these experiments was 
even more fully confirmed in the following way. 

10. A capillary tube containing Hglj was .suddenly cooled in liquid 
air from a temperature of 251®, and w'as then instantaneously placed in 
a bath at 1 28®, at which temperature no new formation of red mixed 
crystals can take place. Consequently if red flakes were observed 
at this temperature it would furnish proof that these red particles had 
been formed at the moment of cooling, and therefore at a temperature 
above the transition point ; for if this experiment is carried out with 
the diflerence that the temperature before chilling is 130^, no red 
flakes are formed. The result of the experiment was as follow's : At 
128® the mass was clearly heterogeneous, red and yellow particles lying 
in juxtaposition ; the whole experiment, 1.^. the cooling dow-n and the 
reheating to 128®, only lasted about 15 seconds. 

Since from about 200® to its melting point yellow mercuric iodide 
becomes more ahd more deeply orange coloured, another possible 
explanation of these observations might perhaps be given. Indeed it 
might be believed that with increasing orange colour an increase takes 
place in the velocity with which nuclei of the red phase are formed 
below the transition point, in consequence of which tiie ap])carance and 
growth of the red phase would be accelerated. 

To this it may be replied, in the first place, that in this proposition 
it is tacitly assumed that the orange-coloured phase is really to 
be looked upon as an intermediate state between the yellow and the red 
modification, and hence one is ncces.sarily forced to adopt some such 
conception as is indicated here. In the second place, according to the 
old view, the nucleus formation referred to and the formation of the 
red phase would only be possible below the transition point, but 
experiment 10 points directly to the formation of the red phase even 
above the transition point. 

In connection with these considerations it can be stated that the 
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diagram given here is in eoniplele agreement with the <'olour change 
exhibited by both the yellow and the red Inrms when the temperature is 
reduced. 'I'hat is to say, if two tubts eojUaining yellow and retl 
mercurii' iodide respectively are cooled down in liquid air, the former 
becomes white whilst the latter assumes an orange yellow colour, d'his 
probably points to the fact that the metastable prolongation of the line 
for the inner e<piilibrium in the yellow phase is displaced by a fall of 
temperature in the same direction as the line udaiing to the inner 
equilibrium in the red modification, and this wouUl also follow from 
the diagram. 


11. The Elevation of the Transition Point of Crist obalite. 

('rvstalUne silica exist'', as is wt*ll known, in various forms , aumngst 
other modifications, a OjUart/ is known, which change'' ‘inder atmospheric 
pressure at fjs' into S (|uart/ , at this changes into tridymue, 

w^liiKt ini'* again is convened at 1470'' into p < listohalite. further- 
more, there is here the peculiarity that <TistobaliU‘, which is therefore 
meta>table below i ^70", uiuiergocs transformation from this stale into 
another a nxHiifu'atton, at a temperature whii'h depends on the 
temperature of formaiii'n t>f tlx* [5 cristobalite. 

'Thus Fenner's ^ interesting and important investigaiiorts have shown 
that when 3 cristobalite wa-' torrned at about lOoo the transformation 
p -> a to(;k place at about . In this prcparatiim, however, the 
reverse t hange urr-d at 27^ . lUit wlu n the p cTist(d)alile was 

prepared at ab'^ut ic^c C. tlx' t»*m[)eratures of tlx* (Granges [4 - > a and 
a — ^ ,3 were 4c 50 ' lower, that is U) say at 198 ' arul 220'' respectively, 

'fheac results constitute a Ix-autiful confirmation of the theory of 
allotropy. I hey sh(;w that tlx* tem[)eratiir»* at which fi cristobalite 
clianges into a cristobalite, wiili evoluiicui of heat, is higher, the 
higher tlx.; leniperaturt* at which the fi cristobalite is formed. The 
observations were iepp>(luci;»le and they indic'ate that we are here 
dealing with an inner equilibrium, which, over the temperature range 
1000^ — i6oo' suffers considemblc displacement as a result of change 
of temperature. 

Since the* inner transformation takes place very slowly, several days 
being required apfjroximalely to establish inner equilibrium at 1000'^ 
for example, on cooling, the cornposititm remains unaltered and it may 
therefore be concluded that at the inner Cfjuilihrium conifiosition 

corresponrU with an initial transformation temperature about 50^ higher 
than that corresponding to the inner equilibrium com|X)sition at <about 
looo"^. 'Fhis w*a.s very surprising 

Fenner’s results show that the heterogeneous reaction was always 
retarded, otherwise it would have been possible accurately to determine 
the temperature range. 

Since, on account of its different modifications, SiOg is without 

^ Amir^Journ. of Sci, 36 , 331 (1913) ; atiorif, Chem,^ 85 , 173 (1914). 
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doubt built up from several pscudo-coinp<jnents, tlie 'I' X diagram will 
bo rather complicated. 

If a metastable transition pt»int makes its appearance the pseudo- 
system is at least ternary ; a binary concei)lion of the pseudo-system is 
then only successful under very definite assumptions. If the case 
indicated by the PT projection (Fig. 141) is imagined, it is impo.ssible 
to represent the ('I'X), section of the space model in the usual way, for 
the pseudo-system must, on account of the metastable transition point, 
be at least ternary. 'I'hat this is so can easily be understood. 

A stable transition point appears when the line for the stable inner 
equilibrium in the solid i)ha.se meets a mixed crystal line in the region 
of disintegration of the solid phase. P'rom this it follows that a 
metastable transition point can only appear when the line for the 
metastable inner e(|uilibrii.im in the solid state meets a mixed crystal 
line of a nietastablc disintegration region for the solid phase. In the 
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ternary representation this is certainly possible, but not in the usual 
binary diagram, because the line for the meUustable inner evjuilibrium 
in the solid phase is situated in the disintegration region of the solid phase, 
where, in the usual binary conception, no metiist.\ble disintegration lines 
for solid phases appear. 

Now, however, as a simplification, a pseudo-binary diagram c;tn still 
be used instead of a ternary representation in which A, H and C are the 
pseudo-com|)onents, as was shown on page 62 (»f the theoretical jxirt, if 
it is assumed, for example, that in the system A C inner C(]uilibrium 
always prevails. In this case the A and C axes of the three-sided prism 
can be allowed to coincide, and then every noteworthy point of this 
double A C axis relates to a state of inner equilibrium between A and C. 

If the TX diagram (P'lg. 142) is considered from this standpoint, 
it is clear that the point a represents the stable unary solidifying point ; 
a' the mctastable unary .solidifying point, and / the unary transition 
point in the pseudo-binary system AC, in which the a modification is 
converted into the P modification by the application of heat. In con- 
sequence of the assumption that a transition point appears in the 
system AC, a three phase e<iuilibrium between mixed crystals is formed, 
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indicated in our T X diagram by the points g, A, h and below this three- 
phase etjuiUbriiim the metastable continuation of the co-existence of the 
mixed crystal phases / A and /g extends. 'I'he existence of this meta- 
stable continuation now makes the appearance of a metastable transition 
point possible, as is immediately evident. 

The points Lj and Si indicate the stable three cennponent unary 
solidification etiuilibrium, corresponding to the point 1) in the F'l* 
figure. The points and S.^ relate to the first metastable unary solidi- 
fication ec|iiilibrium, which corresponds 
with the point C in the V 'F figure. 

1.3 and S3 indicate the second meta- 
stable unary solidification C(}uilibrium, 
and this appears here because the fir.st 
component consists of two pseudo-com- 
ponents which are here supposed to be 
in inner etiuilibrium with one another. 
This second metastable solidification 
equilibrium is denoted by B in the P T 
diagram. As is evident from our figure, 
the line S., S2' representing the meta- 
stable inner e<iuilibrium in the solid 
]>hase meets the metastable mixed crystal 
line /Ar», whence it follows that at S4 a 
transition appears, in which from the 
one metastable inner e<iuilibrium state 
S4, another, S5. is formed, which is like- 
wise metastable aiul which continues 
along the line % S3' in the direction of 
lower temperature. 

This transition ecjuilibrium corre- 
sponds to the point A in the P T 
, diagram, which indie ales the metastable 
^ transition point of the system under 
constant pressure. 

These considerations have indicated 
the lines winch can be followed in discussing the system Si02. Here 
also it must be assumed, if it is proposed to employ the simplification 
afforded by the use of a pseudo-binary representation, that the one 
pseudo-component is really built up from two others which exist in 
inner equilibrium with each other. 

Figure 143 serves to illustrate these statements.* It indicates only 
one of the possibilities of the representation, which has already been 
fairly well developed. 

From this it appears that the complete Si02 system will be so com- 
plicated as to compel us, in con-serpience of the limitations of our 
means of representation, to welcome methods which make it possible 
to represent the system in a simpler way. Such a method has already 

* Ferguson and Mervin [Amer. Journ, 0/ Sfuttce, 96 , 417 (1918)] have found the 
melting point of cristobalite to l>c 1710'^ ± lo*^, and that of tridymite to be 1670® ± 10®. 
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been cnj|)loyed here, because the system must be at least ternary; 
in order that a binary diagram might be used, it has been assumed 
that two pseudo components arc always in inner e(iuilibrium, so that 
these two components can be looked upon as a single component. 

The figure given here very well illustrates the remarkable fact 
already communicated by Fenner,' namely, that the higher the tem- 
perature of formation of the p cristobalite, so much higher is the 
temperature at which the transformation into a cristobalite occurs. 

Let us consider this phenomenon somewhat more closely with the 
help of a special diagram, Fig. 144, in which it is assumed that the 
cooling down proceeds so rapidly relatively, that internal changes are 




entirely excluded. In this case, therefore, the composition remains 
unchanged, and we move along a vortical line. If a represents the 
inner equilibrium state at 1600°, the transformation of p-mixed crystals 
into a-mixed crystals will commence at h. With the continued escape 
of heat this process proceeds further. During the displacement of the 
p-mixed crystal phase from h towards theoretically the a-mixed crystal 
phase is displaced from c to c\ and wh.en the a-mixed crystal phase has 
attained the latter composition the p-mixed crystal phase has just dis- 
appeared, having then all been converted into an a-mixed crystal phase 
c* of the same composition as the original p-mixed crystal phase. The 
transformation described here is of a physical nature only, and it has 
therefore taken place in the entire absence of internal change. 
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Taking the inner equilibrium state at 1000"^, represented by the 
point iis the starting-point, just the same phenomena appear, but at 
lower temperatures. * 

If during this physical transformation a change in the internal 
composition also occurs, 1.^. if chemical change takes place, the above 
considerations are only altered in so far that the point c' does not 
then lie vertically under b, but is displaced more or less towards the 
right.^ 

Whether internal change took place in Fenner's experiments it i.s 
impossible to say, and the question is without interest here. The 
important point is that Fenner found, using material prejmred at 1600®, 
that the transformation p a had already taken place about 18® above 
the temjHjrature at which the change occurred in material prepared at 
looo®. Clearly, therefore, the unary transition point probably lies 
considerably below 198°. 

It is not without interest to point out here that ih.e mass obtained by 
Fenner in his experiment at for example, could not have been 
ordinary' a crLstobalite, but an ot-mixed crystal phase which was not in 
inner equilibrium. It is dear that this phenomenon discovered by 
Fenner furnishes strong sup|>ort for the theory of allotropy. 

Now Fenner has also studied other changes in the system SiOj in 
the same way, but in these no noticeable displacement of the transition 
{K>ints has been found. 'I'he explanation of this must perhaps be sought 
in the fact that tlie other transition j)oint.s lie several hundred degrees 
higher, so that the reaction velocity in the neighbourhood of these 
fx>ints completely prevents any retardation in the establishment of 
inner equilibrium. It is, however, also possible that, in consequence 
of the complexity of the Si02 system, slowly clutnging molecular 
species largely predominaie in a and in p cristobalite, and that 
in the other nuKlifications investigated they only occur in small 
(Quantities. 


12. The Influence of Previous History on Various ProperUes 

of Selenium. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of the very peculiar behaviour 
of selenium in great measure to Marc,^ who investigated the influence 
of previous history on the electrical conductivity of the element 

Marc found that crystalline selenium can occur in two states, 
namely, a state A, which is non-metallic and of which the electrical 
conductivity is very small, and a state B, which is metallic and has a 
high electrical conductivity. 

The non-metallic state A is formed when the supercooled 
amorphous mass is allowed to crystallise below i6o^ e.g. at iio^ 
whilst the metallic state appears when crystallisation takes place above 
160®, and preferably at 200®. By means of conductivity measurements 

‘ awrg. CAem,, 37, 459 (*903)f 393 W), 44^ (1906); 68, 298 

(*907). 
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it was found that the state A changes continuously and over a great 
range of temperature, 20"* — 220®, into the state B, and that this 
transformation proceeds in the opposite direction when the temperature 
is reduced. 

This led Marc to the assumption that the grey crystalline modifica- 
tion is an equilibrium state, consisting of two allotropic modifications 
Sca and Scb, and that this equilibrium can be displaced by change of 
temperature. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that according to the new views it 
is incorrect to speak here of two modifications, for a modification is a 
state in inner equilibrium. W'e ought therefore to speak here of two 
different molecular species. 

Thus Marc ^ assumes an inner equilibrium in the solid state, which 
can be represented in the following way : — 

a Se ^ 0 Se. 

This equilibrium then would lie on the a side at 20° and on the 
P side at 200^, and hence we can write 

aSe:^pSc~flcals. 

Kruyt^ found the specific gravity of selenium suddenly cooled from 
a high temperature to be somewhat greater than the value obtained 
when the element was suddenly cooled from a lower temperature ; for 
120'" it was 4*77, whilst for 220® it amounted to 4’8o. Thus it may be 
stated that the displacement of the inner equilibrium in the direction 
left to right, which occurs when the temperature is increased, is 
accompanied by an increase in the density. On exposing the element 
to light, Kruyt, by a dilatometric method, found an increase of volume, 
w'hich means, therefore, that on applying light energy the inner 
equilibrium is displaced towards the a side. 

If now a selenium were a non-metallic and p selenium a metallic 
pseudo-component, this displacement produced by exposure to light 
would have to correspond with a decrease in the electrical conductivity ; 
it is known, however, that exactly the opposite is the case. 

In addition to this, Marc, on w’arming up the rapidly cooled meUillic 
state, obtained conductivity temperature curves of a very peculiar form. 
In the absence of a catalyst he obtained a curve which always fell as the 
temperature rose, corresponding to a negative temperature coefficient 
for rising temperatures. With silver selenidc as catalyst, however, a 
curve containing a maximum and a minimum was obtained. 

Further, it was found by suddenly cooling a preparation in which 
inner equilibrium had been established at 200*^, and then exposing it to 
light, that the conductivity first increased, then decreased, and finally 
increased again. The peculiar course of the conductivity curve for 
selenium, which reminds one of the behaviour of copper selenide, 

' Snehamoy Datta has arrived ai the same conclusion, /*A# 7 . 42 , 463 (1921% 

• Zeii,/. amrg, Chem,, 84 , 305 (1909). 
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doubtless proiupteil Marc to assume that in selenium, too, a compound 
such as selenium sdenide, Se,Scy, occurs, an assumption whicli has been 
further worked out by Kruyt.' 

Gurtler’s- investigation of the relationship between the conductivity 
and the constitution of binary iiiixtures at constant temperature api)ears 
to make an explanation possible. It follows from his experiments that 
the conductivity concentration curve at constant temperature in general 

exhibits a minimum, when a continuous 
series of mixtures appears. 

Conseipicntly, if it is assumed that 
the compound is miscible in all pro 
portions with the pseudo-components 
(t Se and p Se, two curves might be 
expected, each with a minimum, cover- 
ing the whole range of concentrations 
from a Se to ,3 Sc. 

If account is taken of the fa<'ts 
mentioned here, the diagram here 
shown is obtained (Fig. 145 ). I’he 
upper portion consists of the fusion 
diagram and the lower portion indi- 
cates the conductivities of the inner 
ctjuilibrium slates which prevail at 
different temperatures, as found after 
suddenly cooling to the ordinary tem- 
perature. S' relates here to the inner 
ecjuilibrium stale at room tem|)erature, 
and S to the inner equilibrium at the 
melting point. Thus it may be seen, 
from the conductivity diagram, that 
by exposing to light selenium w'hich 
has assumed inner er|uilibrium at the 
ordinary temperature, the inner equili- 
brium is displaced from S' towards S", 
and this is associated with an increase 
of conductivity. 

Further, we see that after suddenly 
*45- cooling the state S and then exposing 

it to light, the whole curve S S' S'' must 
be traversed, whereby tl)e conductivity first rises, then falls, and finally 
rises again. 

The lines obtained by Marc and mentioned here may probably be 
explained thus : In the preparations obtained by suddenly cooling 
from high temperatures inner equilibrium is estal 3 lished during the 
experiment with a greater or less velocity, depending on the temperature 
and on the presence of catalysts. 

Between S and L a straight line has been drawn in the conductivity 
diagram, for Giirtler found that conglomerate solid substances yield a 
* he, (it, 2 Zeit,/, anorg, Chetn,, 51 , 397 ( 1906 ). 
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conductivity curve which is a straight line, and it has been assumed 
here that by suddenly cooling S + L a conglomerate results, consisting 
of two silbstances having the compositions of the phases S and L. 

To the right of L the second conductivity curve is connected with a 
minimum, and this again agrees with the fact that the mass obtained by 
suddenly cooling from 300^ has a small conductivity.* 

It is clear that in the actual formation of a dissociating compound 
the pseudosystem belongs to the pseudo-ternary type; the pseudo- 
binary method of representation is used here, however, in order to 
summarise the position. The diagram given here must, however, 
undergo a change on yet other grounds. 

In the first place, Ries*-* has shown that Kruyt's experiment, in 
which exposure to light produced a change of volume, was inaccurate, 
so that it is ({uite possible that the addition of light energy displaces 
the inner equilibrium in the same direction as does increase of 
temperature. In this case the explanation previously given will fall to 
the ground. 

Secondly, it has recently been proved that elements also are 
complex, and phenomena have been discovered which point in the 
simplest case, i. e. for unary behaviour, to the establishment of an inner 
equilibrium between atoms, ions and electrons. Besides this, ions having 
opposite charges may possibly form a compound, as is assumed by Marc. 

The development of these views has suddenly placed the selenium 
problem in quite another light. Investigations on these lines are now 
in progress, but the matter cannot be dealt with here. 

13. The Influence of Previous History on the Specifle Gravity 

of Tellurium. 

Investigation has thus proved selenium, like sulphur, to be a 
very complex element. The complexity of tellurium has also teen 
established, and indeed by examining the influence of the previous 
history of the element on its specific gravity.® 

Thus it has been shown that, in contrast to selenium, the slowly 
cooled substance has a lower specific gravity than the value obtained 
when it is cooled down rapidly. Since there can be no question of a 
transition-point in the temperature range examined, the complexity of 
tellurium follows from the influence exerted by the previous history, to 
which reference has been made. 

14. The Lowering of the Vapour Pressure of Violet Phosphorus by 
Expelling the more Volatile Pseudo-Components by the Process 
of Fractional Evaporation. 

Every phase of an allotropic substance is built up from a number of 
pseudo-components, which difler from one another in various respects. 

’ In Kruyt’s Uiiigram no continuity is iiulic.'ited in the fusion diagram. 

^ Phys, ZeitSihr,^ 12 , 480 (1911). 

^ Cohen and Kroner, Zeitschr, physik* ChemU^ 32 , 331 (1913). 
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Since the white and the violet luodifications of phosphorus differ widely 
in vohtiliiy, the pseudo-components of this system must therefore have 
different volatilities. 

If now the more volatile pseudo* component can be driven off under 
such circumstances that inner equilibrium cannot be re-established, 
violet phosphorus in a noivequilibrium stale will be obtained, the vapour 
pressure of which will be abnormally low. 

In order that investigations might be instituted in this direction, it 
was naturally first of all necessary to determine the vapour-pressure 
curve for violet phoq>horus as exactly as i>ossible. With tins object in 
view, pure violet phosphorus — in which, fur determinations below 500^, 
inner equilibrium had been established by treating it at about 400® with 
iodine as catalyst— was prepared with great care by the metluxl fully 
described in the paper entitled “The System Phosphorus in the Light of 
the Theory of Allotropy.’* ^ 'Fhe phosphorus thus obtained was subjected 
to further purification. 

The results obtained are set out in the follow^ing Uible : — 




: <>)>>.# rv'd v<»jvinu prc‘-Mi 

2^XV5 


‘ 0*05 



1 0*15 

37 *^’5 


1 

5 


1 079 

433 *S 


1 I'AO 

43'^’5 


! 

4 ‘^> 3'5 


! 

472 5 


1 



5 ‘46 

5^5 5 


h ’67 


If these results are represented graphically, we gel the line A B in 
Fig. Mfi. 

After these results had been obtained, it was jx^ssible to proceed 
with the ox|Xiriment designed to test the theory of allotropy. 

It wa.s sought, by ra[iid cva|Xjration in a vacuum, to drive off the 
more volatile pseudocomponent at a temperature at w'hich inner 
equilibrium is only very slowly established, and consecjuently at which 
the formation of the more volatile i^seudo-component from the less 
volatile one only takes place extremely slowly. 

For this purpose a portion of the violet phosphorus which gave the 
results just mentioned was heated in a glass tul>e in an oven at 360® for 
two hours in the high vacuum of the “Gade” pump, liquid-white 
phosphorus condensing on the colder walls of the projecting portion of 
the tube. After cooling slowly, the tube was cut in the middle, so that 
the violet phosphorus was separated from the white variety. Without 
any further treatment the violet phosphorus so obtained was placed in a 

* Smits and Bokhorst, Zeiischr.f, physik^ Chemie^ 91 , 249 (1916). 
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new pressure indicator and the vapoUr pressure was determined. The 
following results were obtained : — 


Temperature in degr<*es. 

Observed pressure in atmosphere. 

309** 

0*04 

343 

0*06 

385*5 

0**3 

4135 

0 24 

444 

064 

473 

2*39 rising 


When these vapour pressures are introduced into Fig. 146, the curve 
C D is obtained. 

Thus it is evident that by evaporating violet phosphorus at 360®, at 
which temperature inner equilibrium is only established extremely 



slowly, a residue is obtained which exhibits an abnormally small vapour 
pressure. As may be seen from the table, at 473® the pressure was 
rising, but this result was expected, for it had already been shown that 
inner equilibrium is established fairly quickly at 473^* should, 
therefore, have been possible to keep the temperature at 473® until the 
vapour pressure curve A B was reached, but this would have necessitated 
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the continuation of the experiment fi>r many hours, whereas means 
were found of achieving the same object much more (|uickly. 

This method was as follows : Since iodine is a [)ositive catalyst for 
the establishment of inner etiuilibrium in violet phosphorus, the contents 
of the pressure gauge were heated for five hours at 410'' with o*!*)', 
iodine ; the phosphorus was then subjected to the welfknown methods 
of re-purification. 

On determining the vapour pressure of the preparation thus obtained, 
it yielded results which agreed very well with the curve A 11 , as may bo 
seen from the accompanying table, and also from the points on the i* 
diagram (Fig. 140) indicated by means of crosses. 


Ter.i;itr.i;urf i'» ilfjjret'i. 


v.Tpoiir pressure AtiUwSphej e. 


2i)r 


5 

‘ *14 

Vvt) 

o-j »5 

405-5 

o* 7 () 

455*5 

1-50 

44S 

^•5 


By treatment with the catalyst iodine the original state was therefore 
again rea<.hcd. 

The t'xptr uncut ih'srrihed here thus shiriC\s, in tht ilrarest possible 7vay, 
that violet phosplntrus composed of at least two pieudo-components^ which 
differ widely from one another in volatility. W hen the 'F X diagram for 
the ['hosphorus system comes to be dcdu('ed, further reference will be 
made to thv interesting phmomena described here. 


15« The Influence of Previous History on tha Chemical Activity. 
Pyrophoric Substances. 

Acc(;rding to the theory of allotropy every allotropic substance is 
complex. It is clear therefore that most, if not all, the elements and 
their compounds must he complex. 'Fo take a metal, for example : the 
complexity consists, as has already been explained in the theoretical 
part, in the most simple case, in the occurrence side by side of atoms, 
ions and electrons, the ions often being different in character, different, 
that is to .say, as regards their charges, or their complexity, or in respect 
of both these properties. In less simple cases the atoms and the 
molecules may be different. If now a metal has combined with oxygen, 
and inner equilibrium has been established at a given temperature, in 
this compound again various oxide molecules will be present in a definite 
ratio. In general this ratio will not be the same as that which exists 
between the different ionic, atomic or molecular .species in the metal at 
the same temperature. 

Consequently, if the oxide is reduc ed at a temperature at which 
inner equilibrium in the metallic state is not re established, a metallic 
phase different from the ordinary metallic state will be obtained. The 
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formation of some metals in the so-called pyrophoric condition may be 
explained in this way. 

Thus it is possible, for example, that inner equilibrium is established 
very slowly in iron obtained from iron oxide at about 400®. When the 
reduction is carried out at this relatively low temperature, a form of iron 
results which does not corrcsj)ond to ordinary iron at 400°. 

Jiy carrying out the reduction in this way, iron is obtained which 
perhaps contains ferrous ions exclusively. This state is so active 
chemically that the mass immediately ignites on exposure to air. The 
same is true of iron prepared by the ignition of ferrous oxalate. If this 
assumption is correct, pyrophoric iron will of necessity lose this remark- 
able property when it is heated in a vacuum to a temperature at which 
inner eciuilibrium is established at a perceptible rate. Experiments in 
this direction prove, as the table given below shows, that the pyrophoric 
property docs in fact disappear when pyrophoric iron is heated above 
250®, and indeed the more rapidly, the higher the temperature to which 
the iron is heated.^ 


Dur.iti'jti of licaiin^. Teii»|icrAturf. 


Result. 


(,»nc wcM’k 

250° 

Still pyrophoric. 

»» M 

48 hinifb 

290^ 

No lunger pyrophoric. 

310" 

Only very sligluly pyrophoric. 

24 I. 

340^ 

No longer pyrophoric. 


This result explains at the same time why, in the preparation of 
pyrophoric iron, the reduction must be carried out at the lowest possible 
temperature. The results obtained justify the hope that the key to the 
explanation of this extremely interesting phenomenon will be found in 
the principles of the theory of allotropy. 

Pyrophoric forms of many elements arc already w'ell known, and 
probably they can all be explained in the same way. 

A new field of study is touched upon here, however, which, for the 
present, can only be mentioned. 


16. Abnormally Large Variations of a Temperature Function as 
a Proof of Compiexity. 

When the various methods of testing the theory of allotropy were 
indicated, the second place was assigned to the investigation of any 
function whatsoever of the temperature, or of the pressure, etc., for 
confirmation of the theory may result from the manner in w'hich this 
function varies with the temperature, etc. 

Benedicks * has proved this for the first time in the case of silver 

* Smits Kcttncr, AV//. .-//’r/./. r. 22 . 990(1914). These experiments have 

heen repeatecl with very pure hydrojjcn, and it was then found ihtU the temperature 
at which the pyrophoric properly disapjxurs is a little higher than that indicated in 
the .'ilx>vc table. 

* Journ. of ihe Iron and Sieoi 2 , 242 (1912). 
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iodide. Thus, on investigating Agl dilatometrically, he found that, 
before the transition temperature was reached, the sign of the volume 
change with change of temperature was reversed, and the expansion 
changed into a contraction. The same phenomenon had been observed 
in the transformation p iron ^ y iron. Both these substances therefore 
furnish examples of Benedicks’ Type 2a (see p. 12). 

Benedicks thought he had also discovered an example of Type 4 in 
iron. That is to say, ex{>eriment appeared to indicate a fairly consider- 
able but continuous displacement of the inner equilibrium with rising 
temperature at the supposed transition point a iron iiji p iron, and 
indeed this could be observed in the neighbourhood of the temperature 
of the Curie point. 

A very exact investigation of tliis problem has been made by 




Burgess,^ but it is not yet solved. Some very remarkable facts have 
emerged. Thus, it appears that a very essential difference exists between 
the transformations p^ty and ai^^p, which can be expressed in this 
way. The first change can be retarded, but not the reaction a p. 

Now this is very strong evidence in favour of the idea that thef change 
a P is not an ordinary transition phenomenon. This reaction will now 
be looked upon as a strong displacement of the inner equilibrium, and the 
change p y as a transition phenomenon between two phases. I-ret us 
then consider Figs. 147 and 148. If it is assumed that at the tempera- 
ture at which these phenomena take place inner equilibrium is established 
vrith great velocity, it is very easily possible, and indeed even probable, 
that in the transformation p iron ^ y iron retardation can occur. If, in 
Fig. 147, p' is the starting point and the point p is ultimately reached, as 
a rule a portion of the metastable prolongation of the inner equilibrium 
line p^ p will be followed still further before the new phase y appears. 

^ BulUtin Bureau of Standards, 10 , 316 (1913)* 
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This retardation is then a retardation of the heterogeneous transformation, 
and this is always possible. 

But the conversion of a iron into p iron cannot be retarded when 
inner equilibrium is rapidly established, as is illustrated in Fig. 14S. 

7 'hus far, therefore, the observed phenomena confirm Benedicks*"* 
view. The problem is, however, not yet solved, for, according to the 
magnetic theory of Weiss, the occurrence of the Curie point is without 
doubt also associated with both a thermal and a volume effect. Still it 
is naturally possible for the Curie point to be ultimately connected with 
a displacement of the inner equilibrium. 

Finally, it may be noticed, as Heyn ^ has already pointed out, that 
tlie behaviour of iron can be schematically represented by means oPa 
ternary diagram. 


17. The Complexity ol Mercuric Iodide and the T X Diagram 
for this System. 

In the preceding sections it has been briefly shown that much 
experimental material, furnishing excellent confirmation of the theory of 
allotropy, is already in existence. Some of the substances previously 
mentioned will now be considered somewhat more closely. The probable 
connection lietween the various phases will be indicated, and it will be 
shown that the schematic diagram so obtained provides an e.xpIanation 
of phenomena which have long been unexplained. 

In the examination of mercuric iodide it will be assumed that at the 
melting point of this substance the gaseous phase is colourless or light 
yellow, the solid phase orange, and the liquid phase dark red. From 
this the conclusion is drawm that in the binary diagram the composition 
of the solid phase is an intermediate one, and that the vapour phase 
occupies a very one-sided position. 

This and other facts already mentioned suggest two possibilities. 

Beginning with the simplest diagram, the T X figure >vill be considered 
for a pressure at which co-existence with vapour does not occur. As 
the first possibility a T X diagram for the pseudo-system is obtained, such 
as is indicated in Fig. 149 by faint lines. The pseudo-components 
a Hgig and P Hglg form mixed crystals, but the mixture is limited. The 
position of the unary system in this pseudo-figure is indicated by means 
of bold lines, so that the connection between the pseudo-binary and the 
unary systems is at once apparent. The stable inner equilibrium in the 
red tetragonal modification below the transition point is indicated by 
the line S\ Si, whilst the line S'gS* represents the metastable inner 
equilibrium in the yellow phase below this transition point. 

The inner equilibrium in the rhombic modification, which changes 
continuously into the orange form between 127® and 250% is rendered 
by the line SgS. This line bends very markedly towards the right 

^ IniermUionaien Vgrband fur Mattriaiprufung^n du Tahnik, VI Kongress, 
New York, 1912. III. Berichte Uber die Fortschritte der Metallographie seit 
Beginn des Jahres 1909 bis zum ende des Jahres 1911. 
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just below the melting point, thus expressing the fact that the unary 
mixed crystal phase becomes richer in tl)e fi |)seudo component as the 
temperature rises. 

When mercuric iodide melts its composition lies between those of 
the yellow and the red modifications, 'fhe corresponding licpiid, on the 
other hand, contains a great deal of the (3 pseudo com[K)ncnt, 'Fhis 
again agrees with the dark red colour of the li(iuid. 'I'he iruter 
cv|uilibriam in the liquid phase above the melting point is denoted by 
the line L L^. 



Confirmation of the correctness of the position assigned to the 
liquid phase L was obtained from a special experiment. A capillary 
tul)e containing the liquid phase was suddenly cooled in liquid air 
and then cjuirkly brought to room temperature. The solid substance 
obtained in this way w'as homogeneous and red from the commence- 
ment. If no internal change apf^cars during the cooling down and 
the subsequent heating to room temperature, according to the TX 
diagram the resulting .solid mass will then be a red mixed crystal pha.se 
R, which soon passes, in consequence of internal change, into a stale of 
inner equilibrium .situated on the line S\.Sj. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that, as a result of the rapid 
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cooling of mercuric iodide, from 200® or 250°, for example, the possibility 
of red mixed crystals being formed above the transition point also follows 
from this diagram. 'I'his is sufficient to show that the figure given here 
takes full account of the observed phenomena. 

One of the two possibilities has been outlined here. Now the 
second possibility only diflers from the first in that the pseudo fusion- 
diagram contains a eutectic. 

In order to ex[)lain those phenomena which appear in the presence 
of the vapour pliase, the T X projection of the three-phase area of the 
pseudo system must be given, and also 
the position of the unary system in this 
projection. In this diagram the unusual 
character of tlie system Hglg becomes 
clearly evident. The vapour which co- 
exists at the triple point simultaneously 
with the orange-coloured solid phase 
and the dark red liquid, is colourless or 
faintly yellow. Thus the vapour contains 
the a pseudo component almost exclu- 
sively, whilst the licjuid is very rich in 
the p pseudo-component and the com- 
position of the solid phase lies between 
the compositions of the other phases, as 
shown in Fig. 1 50. 

This is indeed an unusual position, 
but it is certainly a frequent one. The 
vapour lines of the unary system arc 
indicated by means of heavy lines, in 
the same way as the lines relating to the 
unary solid phases and the unary liquid 
phase. The direction of the vapour lines 
and of the liquid lines in the unary 
system is, however, still uncertain. If 
P IIgl2 were a polymer of a llgl2, rise of 
temperature would probably displace the 
inner eejuilibrium in the vapour tovrards 
the left. That this happens here is, how- 
ever, improbable, for at the triple-i>oint 
temperature the li(]uid is richer in the p pseudo-component than is 
the co-existing solid phase. It appears, therefore, that a species of 
isomerism occurs here. This, however, is a problem which can only 
be solved in the future. 

Fig. 15 1 gives the TX projection of the three-phase areas of the 
pseudo-system with the two-phase areas of the unary system contained 
therein, when the pseudo-system has a eutectic. 

These diagnams, which are at once intelligible, represent a case 
which up to the present has not been considered. In one or both of 
the three-phase areas for S + Ihe pseudo-binary system the 

solid phase lies between the other two phases. 
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18. Mercuric Iodide and the Law of Successive Transformations. 

When mercuric iodide vajx)ur is cooled from a temperature above 
the transition i>oint to the ordinary temperature, it is well known that 
the metastable yellow modification is always obtained, which then 
changes into the stable red form, so that under these circumstances the 
Law of Successive Transformations holds good. 

Now the diagram sketched for the pseudo- system immediately 
furnishes a very simple explanation. Here we have an example of a 
liquid differing markedly in com)x>sition from the va[>our. Hence the 
rule previously deduced holds good, viz., the supersaturated vapour will 
first deposit (hat modijUation which most closely approaches the vapour in 
composition. 

The vaixjur and the yellow modification show much similarity as 
regards composition both below and above the transition )x>int. This 
circumstance explains the order in which the phases appear. Hoth 
below and above the transition jH)int the yellow phase is first deposited 
from the vapour. This is in com[)lete agreement with our rule, but it 
is entirely opposed to the I^iw of Successive Transformation!?, for 
according to it the metastable modification should apfiear first above 
the transition point also. The incorrectness of the l^iw of Successive 
Transformations, as formulated by Ostwald, is clearly demonstrated 
here. 

Finally, it may be pointed out thiit by suddenly cooling the vapour 
a white or very jvale yellow substance can be obtained, of approximately 
the .same comjiosition as the vaiMiur. 

19. Mercuric Iodide in Presence of a Solvent 

We now come to the investigation of the behaviour of mercuric 
iodide in various solvents. IJancrroft observed, as has already been 
pointed out in the theoretical portion, that cm adding water to a solution 
of Hgl2 in methyl alcohol at the ordinary temperature, the metastable 
modification first of all separates out, and this subsequently passes into 
the stable red form. In agreement with the considerations put forward 
in Chap. \T (^), an explanation of this singular phenomenon is easily 
found by assuming that the system solvent — Hgig is pseudo-ternary. 

Fig. 152 can therefore be employed, in which it is supposed that 
« Hglj is the light yellow and p Hglj the dark red pseudo-component. 
The saturated solution co-existing with the stable red modification 
below 127° is just as yellow in colour as the solution which co-exists at 
the same temperature with the metastable yellow modification. Hence 
it follows that the points L2 and I.| lie markedly on the side of the 
O—a Hgl2 axis. I'he points and L^ therefore, just like the point S^, 
must be supposed to lie very much to one side, even more than is 
assumed here. Now supposing the unsaturated methyl alcohol solution 
L to be poured into water in which Hgl2 is extremely slightly soluble, 
a solid phase will be deposited in which a Hgl^ and Hgl^ molecules 
will occur, and indeed in the same proportion in which these molecular 
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species existed in the solution L. This solid phase will be represented 
by S, and conscciucntly it will be a yellow metastable phase. 

It must be noticed, however, that this phase, too, is a binary non- 
ec|uilibrium state, for it lies in the heterogeneous region between e and 
d. If, now, under the given conditions, this state can rapidly pass into 
inner e(|uilibrium, provided the velocity of transformation into the 
stable state is not too great, this solid phase S will first be transformed, 
in consequence of internal change, into the nearest metastable inner 
equilibrium state S^. The phenomenon discussed here provided a 
beautiful example of fixation, of which a second example will now be 
given. If a solution of potassium iodide is added to a solution of 
mercuric chloride and the solutions are not too concentrated, yellow 



mercuric iodide is first of all thrown down, which, after some seconds, 
passes into the red modification. 

If it is now assumed that before precipitation the mercuric iodide 
was present in the supersaturated condition and in inner equilibrium, 
an assumption which is undoubtedly correct, the sudden separation of 
the yellow form can ^ain be easily explained in a similar way. 

A similar solubility diagram to the one sketched here holds good 
for the system HjO — Hgl^. The points and in this case, 
however, He in the immediate vicinity of O. The supersaturated 
solution referred to naturally lies on the curve O M, f. at L^. If 
now crystallisation suddenly occurs, the inner equilibrium between 
tt H^Iji and ^ Hgli which prevails in the solution is fixed by the 
precipitation,^ and the resulting yellow solid phase S', situated hard by 

^ Strictly speaking, it should be noticed here that the markedly one-sided position 
of the inner equili^ium hinders the formation of red nuclei* 
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Sj, will pass into inner C(|iiilibriuin, becoming thereby transformed 
into Sj. 

The fact of S' lying between d and e indicates that in its binary 
behaviour the phase S' is split up into the red phase d and the yellow 
phase e. The red phase, which changes into the stable inner equilibrium 
S2, will then inoculate the yellow phase, and in a few seconds the whole 
solid mass will become red. 'Fhe further S' is removed from S| the 
greater is the prospect of a splitting up into d and c. '1‘herein lies the 
explanation of the fact that when concentrated solutions are used red 
Hglg always separates out almost instantaneously. 

The phenomena discussed here are to be considered as a fixation of 
the dissolved state. If, on the other hand, the question is one of rather 
slow sjwntaneous crjstallisation, sucli as may be observed from super- 
saturated solutions of Ilglj, just as in the case of solidification 
phenomena, the concentration of the pseudo-associations will exert 
great influence on the spontaneous appearance^ of rhe [diases. As a rule, 
in this crystallisation too, the yellow modification first appears, because 
of the marketily one sided poj>ition of tlie line relating to the e(jullibrium 
between aHgb, ;md (Sllgl., in the solution. (\)nsei|uently, l)clow the 
transition point the inetasiabic solid phase first appears, but above this 
point the stable phase appears first. In the latter case, therefore, 
Osiwald’s formulation of the Law of Suct essivc Transformations is not 
in agreement with exjjcrience. 

'To bring this discussion of menairic iodide to a conclusion, it may 
be mentioned that Bridgman lui> investigated liie transition curve at 
high [pressures. He found that the tangent to this curve is vertical, and 
this must be du*; the vanishing of the difference ^ h r*i tn 

(!Iapeyron’s eqiiaii< »n : — 

yrt't.w 

(/ 1 Vrt y^;j< » - ^ » rrwj 

20. The Complexity of Phosphorus and the TX Diagram for this 
tr System. 

(a) The vapour-pressure eurves for litpiid violet and liquid white 
phosphorus. 

When the theory of allotropy was advanced, and an attempt was 
made to apply this thc<»ry to the phospliorus system, many difficulties 
were encountered, which could be ascribed to insufficient knowledge of 
the system. As has already been mentioned, Chapman ^ found that 
red phosphorus fuses to a colourless lifjuid very closely resembling 
li(‘uid white phosphorus, but it was quite uncertain whether there were 
one or two varieties of liquid phosphorus. Similarly our knowledge of 
solid phosphorus was also extremely slight. 

Various experimenters had, indeed, devoted themselves to the study 
of phosphorus, as, for example, I liltorf,^ Lemoin^,® Troost and Ilaute- 

* fount . Chem . Soc .^ 75 , 734 (1899), * 81 , 276(1845). 

* Auti . ( him . Phys.f (4), 24 , 129 (1871), and (4) 27 , 289 (1872). 
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feuille,^ Schenck,^ Stock,® Jolibois^ and others. As a result many 
important facts had been discovered, hut the real problem, the inter- 
pretation of the various phases which had been observed, and their 
inter-connection, still remained entirely unsolved. 

As is well known, Ilakhuis Roozeboom ^ had already indicated the 
possibility of lictuid white phosphorus having to be considered as under- 
cooled lirjuid violet phosphorus. 

The P T diagram would then have the form indicated in the follow- 
ing diagram. Fig. 153. 

It was, however, very doubtful whether this schematic figure correctly 
indicated the position. From Aston and Ramsay’s * determinations of 
the surface tension of white [)hos- 
phorus it may be deduced, as 
Schenck pointed out,’ that the 
li(}uid phase attains its critical 
temperature at about 422° and 
therefore below the triple point 
temperature of violet phosphorus. 

In this case, as will be seen later, 
the phosphorus system would be 
completely , analogous to the 
cyanogen system. In discussing 
cyanogen Ilakhuis Roozel)oom 
had already touched upon this 
second possibility. 

He states : “ Cyanogen further 
differs from phosphorus in that 
no melting point is known for the 
polymeric form (paracyanogen). 

It is practically impossible to reach such a point, for above 600® 
paracyanogen rapidly decomposes. 

“'Fhe interesting question is raised, however, whether a melting point 
could be obtained if this decomposition were avoided. The conversion 
of paracyanogen into the ordinary liquid is naturally impossible, for iuk 
critical point lies at 124^’’ 

But transformation into a polymeric litjuid might easily be ** con- 
ceivable ’’ above 640°, and consequently under a pressure greater than, 
one atmosphere. “ In such cases there is no continuous transition 
between the two lujuids. For, that reason the relationship of the 
different solid phases to one another is really no longer a monotropic 
one, but the polymeric form behaves as a separate compound.” And in 
a note on the same page he writes : “ It is even t|uestionable whether 

» mt (5), 2, 153 (*^^74)- 

• Ztitschr. f. tUktro. Chtm.^ 11 , 117(1905). 

> Her. d. d, ckem, Ges., 41, 250 uiul 1593 (i<)oS» ; 42, 4510 (1910) ; 45, 1514 and 
3527 (1912); 46, 3497 ( 19 * 3 )- 

* Compi. refid,, 149, 287 (1909) ; 151, 382 (i9io). 

* Lehrh, HtUrog, Ghich^exvichte, p. 176 . 

• fourn, Chem, Sac,, 65, 173 ( 1894 ). 

’ Abegg's Ilamib, d, amrig. Ckem,, 3 , 3, 374- 

Q 
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phosphorus does not also belong to this category, for a continuous 
transition has not been established between ordinary lit|uid phos])horus 
and molten red phosphorus.” ^ I'hese expressions of opinion by Bakhuis 
KoozebiK>m show that the phosphorus problem was ([uite unsolved at 
that time. It could not indeed be otherwise, in the first place on 
account of the apparently insuperable experimental dilTicuUies presented 
by the phosphorus system, and secondly because of the lack of a new 
conception with the aid of which it might be possible to survey and 
to explain the various and enigmatical phenomena from a single point 
of view. 

A particularly thorough investigation of the phosphorus system was 
therefore undertaken, involving, in the first instance, the exact deter- 
mination of the vapt)iir-pressure curve for this element.* In spite of 
the experimental difficulties, the vat>our pressure curves for liquid 
violet and for liquid w^hite phosphorus were finally successfully deter- 
mined with the desired accuracy, i>artly by Smith’s dynamic method 
and partly by means of a pressure indicator of hard glass based on 
Jackson’s* principle. The vapourpressure curve of liquid violet 
phosphorus was investigated from 504^ to 634"^, the pressure rising 
from 23 2 atmospheres to 58*6 atmospheres. I'lie vapour- pressure 
curve of liquid white phosphorus was obtained from 169® 10409*3®, 
l>etween which points the pressure rose from 0*04 atmospheres to 7*36 
atmospheres. This curve could not be determined for higher tempera- 
tures, because above 400" H^piid white phosphorus changes into solid 
violet phosphorus so rapidly that in a short lime the liijuid phase dis- 
appears and the pressure indicated is no longer the va{)Our pressure of 
liquid phosphorus. In order to establish with complete certainty 
whctlier the va(X)ur pressure curves for li(|uid violet and liquid white 
phosphorus are really portions of one and the same curve, the following 
procedure was adopted. 

If the heat of evaporation is not a temperature function, by 
integrating the relationship 

d\n p _ O 
d'Y R r* 

it follows that 

or 

Tln/. = - ^-CT. 

Hence it follows that on plotting T In / as a function of T, a 
straight line would be obtained. 

Graphic representation gave a practically straight line for liquid 
violet phosphorus ; for liquid white phos()horus, however, a curve was 

‘ Lehrb, /leteroi^, GUichgewichte^ pj>. 176 and 177^ 

■ .Smits, Uokhorst. Zeitichr. f, physik, Chtmie^ 91 , 248 (1916). 

* Journ, Chm. Soc.^ 99 , loro (1911). 
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obtained which was extremely slightly concave with respect to the tem- 
perature axis, but which, as a first approximation, could be considered 
to be a straight line. In Fig. 154 these curves are indicated by ^ i and 
a b. If the curve cd were really straight, for two points on this line 


and 

so that 

or 


• 1 \ In /-i = - ^ + cr, 
T, ln /»a=-^ + CT2, 


^ T, In J., - T, In _ tang «. 

1 2 *“ 

C _ *‘3025 (Tj log Pi - Ti log Pi) _ 

^ T — T 

I2 


tang a, 


I. the tangent of the angle which the straight line makes with the 
temperature axis gives the integration constant C. 

In this way the value 

C = 9-6 

was found for the integration constant, so that we can write : — 

Tln/. = -5^ + 9-6T. 

By means of this relationship the quantity ^ can now be calculated 

from every determination, and the mean value of this quantity can thus 
be found. The mean value obtained from numbers differing but 
slightly from one another was 


so that 


^ = so X lo®, 

Qi^ = 1*98 X 50 X 10* = 99 X 10^ cals. 


Similarly in the case of >vhite phosphorus, when T In p was plotted 
as a function of T an approximately straight line w*as obtained, and 
hence it was possible to apply the same method to the vapour-pressure 
curve of liquid white phosphorus ab as has already been employed in 
the case of c d. 

In this way the integration constant 

C = ii*i 


was obtained. This line therefore makes a somewhat greater angle 
with the T axis. 

Thus we can now write 

ln^ = — ^ + in T. 
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The mean value obtained in this case was 

(u \ 10 -, 
or 

=121 X lo* cals. 

As Fig. 15 \ shows, the line c d is not exactly a prolongation r)f ab^ 
and this also finds expression in the dilfeience bclwct*n the values 
obtained for 'Fiie deviation is, however, so slight that it cannot 



be doui)ted for a iuoinc*nl that the vapour }»res.siire curves belong 
to one another. 

'fhe vapour pressure curve for liquid violet phosphorus yields a 
somewhat smaller value for the molecular heat of evaj)oration than 
does the vapour pressure curve for liquid white phosphorus. Consc- 
([uenlly, our assumption that the heat of evaporation is not a 
temperature function is not in agreement with the actual facts ; it will, 
indeed, diminish as the temperature is increa.scd. 

Now it is worth while finding this temperature function. In cal- 
culating the integration constant for the va[)()ur-pressure curve of liciuid 
violet phosphorus, 160"' and 360"^ were the temperatures chosen 
for T, and Tg *, hence the mean molecular heat of evaporation 

- 12* X 10^ cals. 
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might be considered to be the value corresponding to the mean 
temperature, i,e, 260”. In the same way 512^ and 630'’ were the 
temperatures chosen for the calculation of the integration constant of 
the vapour-pressure curve for liquid violet phosphorus, and hence the 
value = 99 X 10^ cals, could be looked upon here as the heat of 
evaporation at the mean temperature 57 

'I’hus the com lusion was arrived at, that between 260^ and 571"* the 
molecular heat of evaporation diminishes by about 2200 cals., so that 
as a rough approximation we can write : — 

d (,) _ 



The e(}ualion obtained here should naturally serve equally well for 
both the experimentally determined portions. 

In order to investigate this, the graphical method was again applied. 
For this purpose the last relationship was written in the following 
way : -- 

'I' In p + 3 6 r In r = - + CT. 


If this equation is to meet the requirements indicated above, the 
value T In /> + 3*6 T In T when plotted against T must yield a 
straight line. From the curve r/, Fig. 15.4, it may be seen that 
the points arrange themselves very beautifully on one and the same 
straight line, which proves that the relationship just derived represents 
with sufficient accuracy the dependence of the heat of evaporation on 
the temperature. 

From the position of this line the value of the constant C naturally 
follows at once, for this is given by the tangent of the angle between 
the straight line itself and the temperature axis. 
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In the original pp. 230 and 236, the numbers in columns 3 to 7 are given 

in units, although no value can l>e placed on the last two figures. 


For two different ternpemtures it is again true that 
In p, + 3-6 In T, = - + C l’, 


and 


T, In p^ + 3-6 T, In T, 


R 

Qo 

R 


+ CT*. 
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so thal 

C = ® 3 '® 1 j In r2) ( Tj In p-^ -f- 3*6,T| In T|) _ 

1 2 — '1 1 

In this way the following value is obtained : — 

C = 37-6. 

If this value is substituted in the ecjuation, we get 

T In ^ + 3-6 T In T = - + 37 6 T. 




If now the value of ^ is calculated by means of this relationship 
from the various me:tsureinents, it is found that 

(mean value) = 82 x lo^ 


In criticising the results obtained it is of great importance that the 
foregoing table should be taken into consideration. 

In column 6 the deviation of the various values of ^ from the mean 

value 82 X 10* is given ; it may be seen that these deviations are 
relatively small and that they are sometimes positive and sometimes 

negative. If the mean value of ^ is substituted in the last equation, the 

following expression is obtained : — 

T\np + y 6 T In T = 37-6 T - 82 X 10* 


from which the pressures corresponding to the various temperatures at 
which observations were made can be calculated. 

The results of these calculations are given in column 7. By com- 
paring this column with column r, the last column is obtained, in which 
the difference between the observed and the calculated pressure is 
indicated. These differences are so small that, considering the diffi- 
culties encountered in making the measurements, no better result could 

be exi>ected. Further, from the mean value of ^ a value for Qo can be 

calculated 

Qo = 164 X 10* cals. 


In the following diagram, Fig. 153, abedef is the vapour- pressure 
curve for liquid phosphorus calculated from the equation just derived. 
The observed pressures are indicated by means of crosses. 

Finally, it may be mentioned here that Jolibois^ has also determined 
the vapour pressure of lictuid white phosphorus, but, owing to experi- 
mental difficulties, his measurements came to an end just where the 

* Compt rend. 149 , 3S7 (1909) ; 191 , 3S2 (1910). 
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results would have been most interesting. The highest temperature at 
which he obtained a reading was 321'^. The [pressures observed by Ihin 



fit in very well, hnwrver, wiih more reccnl measurements dis<:us.'.*d 


above, as the following 

table shtnv^ 

: - 


1 r S'' 


j ‘ 'I'l « j.itni I’ 

j PjOs'-lJ! C 'fJ 

uv 

<* ci; 


i o'(> 7 s 

17;^ 



070s 



z* s 

! o' 7 t *7 

102" 

O' I J \ 

z , > 

1 o'vS>o 


yi ;; 


j 

205' 

O' 1 ys 

270’ 


-M*; ; 

js ; 

JV, ' 

i **'>34 




• 1 *07 1 

-39 ; 


2S5' 

; ri22 

24 ; 


2«)V 

j i *329 

^\ 7 ' 



i »-»i 7 

2 y^' 


.V ^7 

i 

254 


312 

1 I Si 7 

257' 



I 


At the commencement of this investigation it was (juilc doubtful 
whether li»juid while phosphorus should be considered to be super- 
cooled licjuid violet phospljorus or not. Eotvds* rule, ai>plicd to the 
determinations of Aston and Ramsay, seems to indicate that white 
phosphorus has a critical point at about 420"^, and this appears to 
contradict the above-mentioned assumption. 

As a result of our recent work on phosphorus this question has now 
been unequivocally disposed of. It has been established with absolute 
certainty that lifjuid white phosphorus is under-cooled li(iuid violet 
phosphorus. 

Aston and Ramsay's determinations of the surface tension, of which 
only two w'ere carried out, do not justify a calculation of the critical 
temperature. From the experimentally determined vapour-pressure 
curve it appears that the vapour pressure of li(|uid phosphorus in the 
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neighbourhood of 420", where the critical [xjint should api>ear, only 
amounts to aixmt nine atmospheres. 

'I'hus phospliorus does not belong to the same type of system as 
cyanogen, and the very remarkable fact emerges here, that at 44*^, 
although iindcr coolcd to an extent of about 545^ the viscosity of 
licjuid while phosphorus is still only very small, and inner equilibrium 
( onditions are assumed with great velocity. 


(b) The critical point of phosphorus and the size of the phosphorus 
molecule. 

'I’he va[)our pressure curve of liquid phosphorus, the position of 
which has now been fixed, ends in a critical point. Wahl ^ has 
determined the temperature at wdiich this point appears, obtaining the 
value 695'^. 

The more recent vapour- pressure determinations have been con- 
tinued up to 634', and therefore to a temperature fairly nearly llie 
critical temiieralure. It was therefore allowable to obtain the critical 
pressure l>y giaphical extrapolation, and in this way the value 88*2 
atmospheres was found. 2 

With the help of the critical data for phosphorus now available the 
calculation of the molecular magnitude is of interest. For this purpose 
the value of b in van der Waals’ equation is obtained ; — 

I * t 9^8 

8 X 273 * Pc 8 X 273 * 88*2 
= 0*00539. 

If /'is considered to be an additive (juanlity, it should be possible 
to find its value for a [)hosphorus atom from the value of b for PH3, for 
example. Then, by dividing the value of b for a phosphorus molecule 
by the value obtained for the phosphorus atom, the number of atoms in 
the pho.sphorus molecule is obtained. 

I.educ and Sacerdote^ for the critical data of PH3 found 

P^, = 64 atmospheres 
Tc-52'8M- 273^- 325*S^ 

If b is calculated from these figures we get 

b = 0-00233. 

According to more recent investigations of van der Waals, entitled 
“ Das Volumen der Molekule und das Volumen der Zusammenstell- 
ungen von Atonic,’' * hydrogen exhibits the peculiarity that the value 
of b for the hydrogen atom in a compound is much less than its value 
for the hydrogen molecule. Instead of 0-000825 it only amounts to 

* MediUlan den Fran Finska /Cemistanifundct 

* Van Laar, Fon. ^tkad, v, tie/., 26 , 1498 (I 9 > 7 )> calculated /c = 675 and 
l\ So. 

» Com//, rend., 126 , 397 (1S97). 

* Pc 7 *j/. Atfw. Jkad. V. tie/., 22 , 782 (1914)* 
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0*000362 , from which it appears that for the three hydrogen atoms in 
PH3 the figure 0 001086 must be ado])ted. Thus the calculation of 
h for an atom of phosphorus yields the following result : — 

h = 0*00233 — o*ooio86 = 0*00 1 24. 

The magnitude of the phosphorus molecule at the critical tem- 
perature and pressure is therefore 


0-005 3<) 
0*00124 


= 4 * 33 * 


This result would iiidicate slight association, but the method is not 
sufficiently accurate to permit of this conclusion being definitely drawn. 


(c) The vapour pressure curve for violei phosphorus, 

A portion of the results obtained in the determination of the vapour 
pressure of violet pho.s[)horus have already been communiaited in a 
previous section. 'I'lie complete vapour-pressure curve up to the triple 

f )oint will now be subjected to a thorough examination. It has already 
)een mentioned that these determinations were very tedious, particularly 
below 500'^, since below this temperature the phosphorus had always to 
be brought into eijuilihriuin by heating it with iodine as a catalyst. 
After this process it was always necessary to re-purify it in order to 
remove white phosphorus and phosphoric acid. If this re-purification 
is dispensed with, below 500"^ inaccurate results are always obtained. 
The vapour firessurc of the pre[>arati<)n, which unless re-purified always 
contains a little white [)hospht)rus, will thus be found to have too high 
an initial value. Above 450^^, however, the error is easily noticed by 
continued observation, fi^r the vapour pressure soon falls. As has been 
seen, this circumstance may lead to deception as regards discontinuity in 
the vajjour pressure, etc. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
Jolibois observed a discontinuity in the healing curve at about 450®, but 
this corresponded with an evolution of heat. I'he discontinuity in the 
vapour pressure curve does not apfx*ar when a rc-purified phosphorus 
preparation is employed, so that the discontinuity observed by Jolibois 
must be attributed to the presence of while phosphorus. 

In discussing the results obtained when the purest possible prepara- 
tions of violet phosphorus were used, the formula 

dlnp^ Q 
RT RT 2 

can again be applied, and it may be assumed that Q is not a temperature 
function. Just as in the case of liquid phosphorus the relationship 

T In /> = - 2 + CT 

K 

is used. 

On plotting T In as a function of T a straight line was in fact 
obtained, as in Fig. 156. 
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The heat of sul)limation of violet phosphorus is therefore not 
I)erceptibly a temperature function in the range of tem[>erature 
investigated. 

Here again the constant C can easily be found graphically from the 
tangent of the angle which tlie curve makes with the temperature axis, 
for in this case too 



300® 300® 60<f 


T 

Fill. 156. 


In this expression 

Ti = 34.V5 + »73. 


and 

T, = 589-5 + 273, 


Ti In /»! == — 1400 
Tj In — 3 ^ 4 ^% 


so that 


C= 1 89. 


By means of this value the quantity ^ was calculated from the 

different measurements ; as a mean value the figure 13050 was 
obtained. 
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We can there lore write 

'r In /> 1 8*4) '1' 1^^050, 

and thus the vapour pressures at the difTorent temperatures at which 
observations were made can now bo calculated. 

In the following table will be fouiuK amongst other things, the 
calculated and the observed values for the va[>our pressure: - • 
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In the calculation of tie: average value of the two first values and 

aKo tlait obuiined at 561'' w^rc not taken into account, for, as the 
graph shows, these measurements undoubtedly contain a much greater 
ac('identa] error than do the remainder. 

Since ^ 130 A lo- cals, it follows that 2 x lo* cals. 

(d) The delenninatifm of the position of the triple-point S -f I. + (j for 
violet phosphorus. 

The curve obtained by plotting d’ In p against 'F yields a straight 
line in the case of violet phos|jhorus, but, as ha.s been seen, on plotting 
T In p as a function of T in the case of li(iuid [)hosphorus the curve 
obtained is not a straight line. It has been establishedi however, that 
between 504® and 634® the curve is practically a straight line, and there- 
fore if both these lines are graphed and the point of intersection 
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ascertained, the position of the triple point is simply and with certainty 
fixed. This has been done in Kig. 156. 'I'hc point of intersection is 
found to be at 589*5'‘, the valu«* of T In /> being 3246*6, whence it 
follows that V -- 42*9 atmospheres. 



'fhe temperature so obtained is in good agreement with the result of 
diret't observation and with the melting point under the vapour pressure, 
for which the value 589*5'^ was also found. 

If, therefore, the vapour-pressure curve and the sublimation curv'e 
are represented on the same graph, Fig. 157 is obtained. 


(e) The heats of sublimation, evaporation and fusion in the light of the 
theory of allotropy, 

'I'he results of the study of phosphorus which have just been under 
discussion will now be considered from the point of view of the theory 
of allotropy, and the quantities of heat involved will then be discussed ; 
from these many valuable conclusions may be drawn. 

P>om the vapour-pressure curve for violet phosphorus the value of 

was found to be 
K 

130 X IC* 

consequently for violet phosphorus the extremely high value 
Q«,o = >0' ca's. 

is obtained for the molecular heat of sublimation. 

This value does not vary perceptibly with the temperature, so that it 
also holds good at the temperature of the triple point. 

The molecular heat of evaporation of liquid phosphorus which will 
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now be calculated is, us has already been mentioned, alTected to a slight 
extent by the temperature, so that in calculating this quantity at the 
triple point temperature the equation 


must be employed, where 

Qo = 164 X 10® cals, and 

Then 


a — — Ti, 


*02 X 10® cals. 

From these two figures we get for the nioleciiliir heat of fusion 

= 156 X io“ cals. 


It has already been pointed out above that the molecular heat of 
sublimation of violet phosphorus lias an extremely high value, whilst the 
heat of evaporation of licjuid phosphorus is <juite normal. 

This becomes very clearly evident if Troulon's rule is applied. 
According to this the molecular heat of evaporation at the boiling point 
under atmospheric pressure, divided by the absolute temperature, is 
approximately constant and equal to ahoul 22. 

'I'he boiling point of liquid phosphorus is 280®, and Ta is therefore 
equal to 553'. 

I'o obiaiii the heat of evaporation at this temperature, it must be 
supposed that 

f- rff and that a - yi 

whilst 

(Jo ■ X lo^ cals. 

Hence it follows that 


*^4 X 10- — 30 X 10- 125 X lo**^ cals., 

so that 

(^)Lo)Ta 125 X 

T. 553 “ 

Thus the normal value is obtained here. 

Now Le Chatelier has shown that Trouton’s equation can also be 
applied to the heat of sublimation, and that if this quantity is divided 
by the sublimation temperature on the absolute scale the quotient is 
always approximately 30. 

Thus 

Qho 

r|t 3^* 

The molecular heat of sublimation of violet phosphorus is 25859 
cals., and the sublimation temperature may easily be calculated from the 
equation 

Tlnp=- ‘'J^ + CT 
if the value /> = i is introduced. 
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Then 


and 


Qho 



_ 488 " 

18-9 


Qgg _ 258 X 10 ^ 

1 aobi. 688 


In this case therefore 'IVouton’s formula yields an abnormally high 
value, and this is to be ascribed to the abnormally high heat of 
sublimation of violet phosphorus. 

'I'he results obtained here are very significant, for they confirm our 
deductions from the 'Fhcory of Allotropy in the clearest possible way. 

This theory leads to the conclusion that evaix)ration and fusion are 
associated with chemical reaction between the pseudo-components, and 
the more the co existing phases differ from one another in composition, 
the greater will be the chemical change as one phase passes into the other. 
'I'he heat of sublimation, the heat of evaporation of the li(juid and the 
heat of fusion will therefore consist of chemical heat to a greater extent 
the greater the difference between the co-existing phases as regards com- 
position. From its colour one would expect violet phosphorus to differ 
widely in composition from the colourless vapour, and the high heat of 
sublimation entirely confirms this view. The fusion of violet phosphorus 
should also be associated with a distinct chemical change, for liquid 
phosphorus is colourless. This conjecture again is confirmed by the 
high heat of fusion. Conversely, the fact that the heat of evaporation 
of liquid phosphorus is not abnormal is explained by the slight difference 
in composition between the colourless liquid and the colourless vapour. 

In the derivation of the various diagrams for the pseudo system, and 
for the unary system situated therein, account must naturally be taken 
of these results. 

Before turning to the diagrams the energy difference between white 
and violet phosphorus must be dealt with. The conversion of white 
into violet phosphorus is accompanied by a fairly large evolution of 
heat ; thus Giron ' found 


P P Tioiei + 44 X io2 cals. 

This heat doubtless consists for the most part of chemical heat. If 
it is assumed for a moment that this evolution of heat is due exclusively 
to chemical change, and that the two phases mentioned differ from 
one another in composition to almost as great an extent as violet 
phosphorus differs from its vapour, the molecular heat of sublimation 
should contain a chemical heat of 4 X 44 X 10'^ cals. = 176 x 10* cals. 
The molecular heat of sublimation is 258 X 10* cals., so that 258 X 10* 
— 176 X 10* cals = 82 X 10* cals, would remain as the physical heat. 
This figure is fairly near the heats of sublimation of other substances 
into which chemical heat also enters, though probably to a much smaller 
extent. 

* Aun, Chtm, rhys.^ 7 , 30 , 203 ( 1903 ). 
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(f) The flame assigned to the unary stable solid state of phosj^horus 
and the nature of red coloured pho'iphorus. 

An explanation must be ^ivcn why the name “ red phos|)lu)rus has 
never been employed in this book, but “ violet |>h()sphoriis has always 
been spoken of instead. \'arious experimenters have determined the 
vapour pressure of red phosphorus, with the result that this has always 
been found to be higher than the vapour pressure of violet phosphorus. 
More recent investigations have now [)roved this higher pressure to be 
due either to the presence of white phosphorus or to the mass not being 
in inner equilibrium. It appears that only one stable solid modification 
of phosphorus exists under the vapour pre'^sure of the system. 

When not in the form of very small crystals this stable modification 
has a violet colour. If however, this substance is powdered, its colour 
becomes dark red, and the greater the degree of fineness the lighter the 
colour becomes. The colour of ihe prt‘paration may vary even when 
the same method of pieparation is eni’ployed, but this difference in 
colour is to be attributed mainly to a difu rence in si/e of the [>articles, 
for in spite of the difference in colour these pieparations always 
exhibited the same Vvip<)ur pressure and approximately the same sj>ec‘ific 
gravity. 

For lliese reasons the stable solid modification of phosjdiorus has 
been callt'd vwltt phosphorus. 

Ah will presently be seen, the so called red {thosphoriis is an inter- 
mediate slate ; that is to say, it is a mixlure <ff various mixed crystals 
and consecpienlly is not a modifu ation of phosphorus ; for a modification 
is a state of a^i's^^tcgation which can cxi^i m inner (quitibnum, and which 
is able, there to behave in a unaty manner. In other words, red 
phosphorus dot.') mil belong to tile unary phosjihoiu^ system, but to the 
p>heudO'System, as Viill be seen lattT. 

(g) Tim 'r X diagram for the phosphorus system. 

The pseudosystem in the ca.-)!'. of pho.sphorus probably contains four 
or five different molecular hpecics ; Fg however, only apj^ear at 

high temperatures, and .so it is understandable that the phenomena 
observed at temperatures which are not too high can, as a rule, be 
rationally explained by a.ssuming the existence of two components. 

It is now a.^ 3 umed that the first pseudo component, consisting ex- 
clurjively of a molecules, is white, and that it has the lower melting point, 
whilst the second pseudo-comfx>nent, c onsisting of p molecules, is dark 
violet in colour and only melts at a very high temjicrature, i,e, above 
500"^. Further, the second pseudo-component p is much less volatile 
than the first, and it is also much less reactive at the same temperature. 

The difference between white and violet [ihosphorus in volatility, 
and also in the position of their melting points, most probably |)oints to 
the fact that we are concerned here with molecular species which differ 
from one another in magnitude. 

Presumably, therefore, the question here is one of association, and 
the main difference between violet phosphorus and the white modifica- 
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tion is that the former contains a much greater number of associated 
molecules. 

As has already been emphasised in ( Ampler II, page ^10, in this 
case the I* T X diagram for the pseudo-system will contain no eutectic 
line. 'I'he T X diagram of the system under its own vapour pressure, 
with that for the unary system contained therein, can then be 
schematically drawn, as in Fig. 15S. 

On the other hand, if p were an isomer of a, Fig. 159 would also be 


The faint lines relate to the pseudo-system, whilst the heavy lines 
and the dotted lines have reference to the unary system. 


095 ®! 



Fu;. 15S. Fi,;. 159. 



The points a and h indicate the melting points of a and p under 
the vapour pressure, whilst the critical temperatures of a and p are 
situated at the points and Two three-phase areas proceed from 
(I and ft. Thus the lines ticSj, adL^ and acGi relate to the three- 
phase area for white mixed crystals li(juid and vapour, whilst the lines 
b ^ f, h L d and b G c indicate the three-phase area for violet mixed 
crystals, liquid and vapour. At the intersection of these two three- 
phase areas a four-phase equilibrium appears, in which violet mixed 
crystals/, white mixed crystals c, li(|uid d and vapour c co-exist. 

In this four-phase etiuilibrium there are still two other three-phase 
areas which are intersected, namely, a third relating to the co-existence 
between violet mixed crystals, white mixed crystals and vapour, 

K 
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represented in the diagram by the lines /w, tm and and a fourth 
for the co-existence between violet mixed crystals, while mixed crystals 
and liquid, which owing to an oversight has not been indicated in the 
figure. 

The r X diagram of the unary system under the vapour pressure is 
contained in the ' 1 ' X figure for the pseudo-system given here. Com- 
mencing with the critical point of the unary system, Cf. with the 
critical point of the phase in which the molecular species a and p are 
in inner equilibrium with one another, this point must be situated on 
the plait point or critical curve Aq Aq. 'Fhis point is represented in our 
diagram by K, and according to van der Waals* investigations it lies 
at 695^ 

Two lines proreed from this point K, indicating the co-existence 
between liijuid phosphorus and its vapour when inner equilibrium 
prevails in both phases. These equilibrium lines are heavily drawn, 
and at K. they pass without discontinuity the om» into the other. At 
the intersection of this two-phase area with the three-phase area of 
the pseudo-system a now phase appears, namely violet phosphorus. 
This occurs at the itiplc poiiu temperature of violet phosphorus, and 
consequently at 5S()‘5 . 

'rhe points L and (i represent the liquid phase and the co-exisling 
vapour phase, which are in inner eqtiilibriuni, and these two phases 
are at the same time situated in the three-phase area relating to violet 
mixed crystals, liquid and vapour; i. c. the two phases L and (i can 
CO exist with the violet mixed crystal phase S, which is then likewise in 
inner e(|uilibrium. 

From this the conclusion may be drawn that if heat is withdrawn 
from the two-phase equilibrium L i (J, in the case of inner etjuilibrium 
and when retardation of the heterogeneous process does not occur, 
the violet phase will be dtpi)sited. 

At lower temperatures a two-phase area relating to violet mixed 
crystals and vapour proceeds from the solidifying or fusion efjuilibrium 
represented by the points S LG, and both phases are therefore in inner 
equilibrium. '^I'hey are indicated by the two heavy lines SS' and (jG\ 

Accordingly, if the withdrawal of heat at the triple point has 
continued so long that the liquid L has completely disappeared, on 
withdrawing still more heat, the inner equilibrium in the violet 
phosphorus is disj)larcd along the line S S', whilst the inner etjuilibrium 
in the vapour which co-exists with violet (diosphorus continues along 
the line G G'. 

If, however, solidification does not make its api)earance at the 
triple-|)oint temperature, and there is also no spontaneous formation 
of violet phosphorus at lower temperatures, it must be possible to follow 
the two-phase area for licjuid and vapour, indicated here by the dotted 
lines L and G Gj, until it meets the three-phase area white mixed 
crystals, licjuid, vapour at 44*10,® This would occur at (ii and L|. At 
these points, which are situated at the triple-point temperature of white 
phosphorus, on heat being withdrawn, the white mixed crystal phase S| 
or the white modification of phosphorus will be deposited, and this 
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also reverts into inner eciuilihrium, assuming always that the hetero- 
geneous process is not retarded. 

But now it is known that the lines 1 . Lj and GGi cannot be 
realised to their full extent. 'Fhere is a range of temperature between 
400'' and 500” where the velocity of crystallisation of the undercooled 
licluid phosphorus is so great that crystallisation takes place with 
explosive violence. 

The maximum velocity with which the spontaneous crystallisation 
of violet phosphorus occurs must therefore lie between 400® and 500®. 
Below the triple-point temi)erature of white phosphorus a two-phase 
area again appears, relating now to the unary eiiuilibrium between 
white phos|)horus and vapour, and indicated by the lines and 

CiiG'. It is assumed here that the pseudo-component p is a polymer 
of a. If, on the other hand, p is an isomer of a, besides Fig. 158, 
^^59 would also be possible. 

The first-mentioned diagram will always be employed unless the 
contrary is expressly indicated. It may be pointed out that the 
behaviour of phosphorus has not been completely represented here. 

'Fhus Bridgman found that white phosphorus has a transition point 
at — 80°, probably connected with the appearance of several different 
molecular species. 

Furthermore, Bridgman has also obtained phosphorus in yet another 
state by heating white phosphorus to 200*^ under a pressure of 13000 
kilograms per square centimetre. 'Fhis form was black in colour, and 
will be discussed in a separate section. 


(h) The properties of phases as functions of the composition, 

'Fhe accompanying TX diagram gives a rational explanation of 
many of the phenomena observed in the phosphorus system. It is 
capable of explaining not only the difference between the various 
phosphorus phases as regards colour, position of the melting point, 
specific gravity, etc., but, by means of it, the extremely high heat of 
sublimation of violet phosphorus, and with it the high heat of fusion 
of this modification, can also be explained. These explanations are 
entirely based on the difference in composition. As has already been 
stated, the a pseudo-component is assumed to be colourless and fairly 
volatile, besides having a low melting point, whilst the 3 pseudo-com- 
ponent is dark violet, only slightly volatile, and has a high melting 
point. The' violet modification is very rich in 3, whilst the white 
modification, the liquid and the vapour are always very rich in a. The 
last-mentioned phases must in reality lie very much more to one side 
than has been shown in the diagram ; they are all colourless. The 
passage of white phosphorus into the liquid or into the vapour phase 
will therefore be accompanied by very little chemical change, but the 
evaporation of violet phosphorus, and also the fusion of this modifica- 
tion, must be attended by marked chemical transformation. 

In addition, the diagram illustrates the connection between the two 
modifications, that is to say, between white and violet phosphorus. 
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In this way the phenomenon of inonotujpy between these two nioiJifira 
tions is explained, and an insi*;ht is o!»tained into the order in whi« ii 
the phases appear. 


(i) Tk^ order in u'hich l^hases appeat. 

If it is assumed, for example, that vi(»let phosphorus has been 
sublimed and tiu* vapour eooletl down to al)out room tcm|)erature, 

liquid phosphorus is obtained, 
which afterwartls passes into 
meiastable white ])hosphonis. 
i'his phenomenon may be at 
v>nce explained by means of the 
r X set tion. riiis relates to a 
teniperaluu^ below the unary 
melting poitit of white phos 
phorus ; the form of this section 
dep(*nd> indeed on the temper 
ature chosen, but for our pur[)()se 
this immaterial, inasmuch as 
cvrry sec tion U‘a(.is t(j the same 
rcMiit {provided only that it 
relcit^ s U) a tetnp(*rature below 
4r*‘- 

In Fig i<)o a FX section ot 
the model is given ic^r a 

leinpei ature Hing between that 
(4 the quadruple equilibrium 
edej and the triple point tem- 
[>eraturc' a of the u component. 
tSee Fig. isS.i It will now be 
assinm‘d that the super'^alurated 
vapour ol)iained by cooling down 
the va[)Our of violet phosphorus 
is r( };resenled by the point />. 
It is then immediately .seen lluit 
this vapour, which must bcsu[)er- 
salurated not only in respect to 
violet phos|)horus, but in respect 
to white and li^piid phos[jhc,rus also, am condense in three ways. 

Hut since lif|uid is the phase most closely approaching it, a 
meiastable liquid will first of all be precipitated from the vapour. 

The changes which wall subsequently take place may also easily be 
deduced from the diagram, 'Fhe two solid |)hases, while and violet 
phosphorus, lie on the same side of the li*|uid obtained ; of these, 
white phosphorus is by far the nearer, so that crystal I i.sation of the 
metastable white modification may be expected here. 

This conclusion is further supported by the great difference between 
the solidifying points of the stable and the meiastable modifications. 
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amounting in fact to about 545'^ Thus the / value of the mctastable 
modification (sec page 105) is almost certainly the greater. 

An ext)lanation has therefore been found of the interesting fact that 
it is possible by an indirect method to pass from the stable violet 
modification to the metastable white form by way of the vajjour. This 
f>henomenon occurs in many allotropic substances ; its explanation is 
always to be found in the fact that, as regards its com[)osition, the 
metastable modification approximates most closely to the vapour. 

(k) The loivain^ of the vapour pressure of violet phosphorus, 

A knowledge of the T X diagram for |)hosphorus also enables us 
to investigate otlier phenomena more thoroughly. One of these is the 
lowering of the vni^our pressure 
of violet |)hosphorus already 
mentioned, which can be brought 
about by driving off the more 
volatile pseudo-component by 
fractional evaporation. 'Ihis 
phenomenon will now be once 
more considered with the assist- 
ance of a PX section. 'Phe 
fractional evaporation referred 
to took place at 360% and our 
'P X diagram now sh(3ws the 
form of the P X section at this p 
temperature. 'Phis diagram is 
very simple, and is given in 
Fig. 161. 

If it is assumed that the 
violet phosphorus was initially 
in inner c(|uilibrium, the co-e\ 
isting solid and gaseous phases 
at 360'' will be indicated by the 
points P, and G. 

but if vapour is now 
imagined to be removed so 
rapidly that inner equilibrium 
in the violet phos{)horus t annot 
adjust itself to the withdrawal 
of the vapour, the violet form 
must grow continually poorer Fig. 161. 

in that component which pre- 
dominates in the vapour. Consequently violet phosphorus becomes 
poorer in the a component, and it w'ill move from P, along the line P.^ 
towards ht as a result of which the va|K)ur pressure decreases. 

This phenomenon which so irrefutably proves the complexity of 
violet phosphorus was actually observed, for inner ectuilibrium is only 
very slowly re-established at 360®. 
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( l ) The retrogression of the vapour pressure according to Lemoine, 

Another phenomenon, first observed by Lemoine, and which will be 
called the retrogression of the vapour tension of violet phosphorus 
when rapidly healed, can likewise be immediately explained by means 
of the diagram given here, Fig. i6i. 

Lemoine^ found that on heating violet phosjihorus as rapidly as 
jK)ssible to a really high temperature in a vacuum, after some lime iu 
vapour tension diminished. 

The above P X diagram might correspond to Lemoine*s rapidly 
attained temperature, ani! the mass might then heex|)ecled to contain too 
much of the volatile comjionent* for it is in the highest degree probable 
that Lemoine's violet phos[)horus was not in inner ctjuilibrium. If Xi 
represents the compositi(>n of Lemoine's violet pliosphorus, it is clear 
without further explanation that if the volume of vapour were relatively 
small, violet phosphorus wouUi only undergo a slight change in com- 
position during the evaporation. The co-existing pluises could thei» fore 
be represented by the points S and g\ 'I'his co-existence corresponds 
to a pressure p^ greater than the pressure p of unary violet phosphorus. 
Finally, therefore, inner equilibrium in the violet phosphorus is re- 
established, and thus the pressure must diminish, as Lemoine observed. 

For Very large volumes of va[)our the amount of a p.seudo-com- 
ponenl in the .solid phase will greatly diminisli during the heating, 
assuming that at the temperature ctmeerned inner e<|uilibrium is 
re-established but slowly or not at all. In this case the compo.sition 
of the violet [ihosphorus may undergo so great a change that the 
vapour ten^'inii falls below the unary vapour pre.ssure, and then, finally, 
a ri^c of the vapour pressure would be observed. From the fact that 
Ixiuoine obtained a decrease of pressure, it follows that he W'orked with 
a relatively small volume, 

(m) The formation nj rcd-colourcd phosphorus by rapidly cooling 
superheated phosphorus vapour. 

W’e owe our knowledge of the peculiar behaviour of phosphorus 
vapour, when heated to a high temperature and then rapidly cooled, to 
the interesting researches of Stork, Schroder and Stamm.''* The re.sult.s 
of their investigations will nf)w be briefly considered. 

White phosphorus, in .sucli amount that on healing to 200® all the 
lif[uid was converted into vapour, w'as .scaled up in a cjuart/- tube. If 
after heating to 700*^ the tube w-as allowed to <'ool down in the air, 
white phosphorus condensed. Ilut if the tube was suddenly chilled by 
plunging one end into cold water, a dark red precipitate was formed. 
On re[>eating the experiment at temperatures between 400° and 1175® 
the condensed mas§ was found to contain so much the more red- 
coloured j>hosphorus the higher the temperature to which the 
phosphorus vapour had previously been heated. The investigators 

* Ann. Chim. Php. (4), 24 , 129 {1871). lemoine speaks of red phosphorus, 
but we have called this preparation violet phosphorus. 

* Ber, <4 ckem, Ges.^ 42 , 4510 (1910) ; 40 , 3497 (1913). 
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mentioned write : “ After previously heating to 400® the phosphorus 
condensed in the form of colourless drops ; on cooling down from 
higher temperatures the condensed drops agreed with the following 
descriptions: 450° — just perceptibly yellow in colour; 550"^ — very 
distinctly yellow ; 600° — a few purple roloured flakes ; 700° — a heavy 
brownish-red precipitate which at 900"' increased to such an extent 
that the licjuid was opaque, and which at 1000'^, iioo'^ and 1175^ 
became still heavier.” 

The peculiarity of this phenomenon finds still clearer expression in 
a further experiment of Stock and Stamm, in which phosphorus vapour 
under a pressure of 5 mm. of 
mercury was led through a tube 
heated to 1200° and then sud- 
denly cooled down. Nearly 
pure red phosphorus was thus 
precipitated, the maximum 
amount of colourless phos- 
phorus contained therein being 

* /U* 

On calculating from the p 
vapour-pressure curve of violet 
phosphorus the temperature at 
which phosphorus vapour under 
a pressure of 5 mm. mercury or 
0 0066 atmosphere is super- 
saturated with respect to violet 
phosphorus, the value 273*6'^ 
is obtained. It is known that 
the velocity of cry.stallisation 
of violet phosphorus from the 
vapour is so small at this tem- 
perature that when the vapour 
is slowly cooled down in the X p 

air violet phosphorus never • 

separates out, and consetiuently Fio. 162. 

it is really remarkable that in 

these experiments involving sudden cooling, nearly pure red phosphorus 
was deposited. 

The explanation, however, is easy to give. 

Since the separation of red-colourcd phosphorus doubtless takes 
place above the solidifying temperature of white phosphorus, the P X 
diagram, Fig. 162, which can be applied to any temperature between 
44*1® and 589*5^ will be used. 

On slowly cooling the vapour. Stock and hift collaborators always 
obtained a deposit of liquid white phosphorus. When the cooling was 
slow the phosphorus vapour remained in inner etiuilibrium, so that before 
condensation the supersaturated vapour was to be found on the meta- 
stable prolongation of the line Go Gj, relating to the inner equilibnum m 
the vapour phase, at the point P, for example. In this case, therefore. 
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the nearest metastahle li<iuid pluise is deposited and the unary meta- 
stable t\vo-j,)hase equilibrium + L is established. 

When the cooling is brought about suddenly, the result is tjuile 
ditTcrent. Liquid white and suliii red coliuircd phosphorus are tunned 
side b> side, ajui of the latter so nuu h the more, the higher the tem- 
perature to which the va]H)ur was heated and the lower its jm-ssiiie. 
This plienumenon also points to the aunplexity ot |)h()sphoms, for 
phosphorus vapour does not possess this property, so that the velocity 
of cooling could exert no intiuence on the mode of condensation. 

From their results tiu* experimenters mentioned (*o!u lude that at 
higher temperatures a chemical change makes its ap[>earance, which on 
rapid cooling cannot be completely revcised. 'They conruTt lies with 
the dissociation }\ and I*., mt»leculcs at high temperatures, and 
assume that on chilling the following leaction takes place — 


d'his reactis.n ''iiouki ixpkun the formation of redcolouied phos- 
phorus. This assuncptioii lacks a rational i>asis, however hour 
differec.t states {»hos|vi\orus ate kriown. and it is in the highest 
degree prohabl.- that at least three moleeular species, acp 'x,. and 3, must 
bo taken into c 'n'-idesation hiTe. Tin exislcih c of lliree molecular 
species, na:u«'l\ V^, .it lugh temperatures has, h.owever, been 

oxperimental!} (:>>nhr’ne(; with nu'ic or le>s ('eilainiy. whilst the e\ist<‘iice 
»>r a inu< h Kbs uae live and ]»rol>abiy still inoie ('omplu ated molecular 
spe- ics r*.is tu)t as yet i-ien e‘'tablished, |w ('ause it probably only occurs 
in any great con* entration in sr»'i(l violet and in black pliosphorus. 

'Pile "pM'i* s P., and P,, wliii li art‘ f{)rmed only at high 

temperatures, ca!uv.*t b- present ♦xcejii in extremely small amount in 
the sohd jihasrs of p};(/sphn*'us. and heme ihtae nnisl be still another 
sirnph* mole( ui.jT sp* 7.,. which, together with P^ or Xj and lire ('om- 
plicated nv»h-< alar spe( i';s 3. mainly consliiutc's the solid rnodifieations 
ot phnsphoru-i. 

Stock’s expel iir,<'nts and thr)Se of other investigators will now be 
( onsidered in the liglit ot tie- d’heory of Allotropy. 

'Pile experiments mentioned inditate that on ra[)id cooling, 
phosphorus vapour wiiich is not in inner equilibrium is obtained, and 
thus at low tomperaiurcs a vajiour results which corresponds to an 
inner equilibrium state at a higher lem[>eraturL*. If dis-sociation is 
increasi*d by rise of tem])erature, as lias been assumed here, the slate of 
the chilled vapour at a given temperature w'ill lie to the left of the 
inner equilibrium line for the vapour, and as a result this will exert a 
higher pressure than would be the f:ase after slow cooling. 

Now investigations undertaken witli ll)c object of testing the Theory 
of Allotropy have .sfSown that a phase always possesses a certain 
stability if it reverts into inner equilibrium, even if it is metastable. If, 
however, an unstable phase is not in inner e(|uilil)rium the stability 
becomes so greatly diminished that an instantaneou.s transformation 

* Preuner and Brochmoller, Zeitsehr, f. phyuk, Chemie, 81 , 129 (1912). 
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often results, for the system tlien behaves like the pseudo-system con- 
( crned. If, in order to explain this phenomenon, it is assumed that, 
on sudden cooling, the stale ()f the vapour at a given temperature is 
indicated by the point in I*'ig. 162, there are two pr).ssibilities : — 

1. 'Fhe vajxjur can only behave in a metaslable pseudo-binary 
manner, and breaks down into vapour and liquid, the gaseous phase 
lying on the line g (]2 *'tnd the liquid phase on the line / L. 

2. 'rhe vapour may Ijehave in a stable pseudo-binary manner, as a 
result of which it dissociates into a gaseous phase situated on the line 
h g and a solid phase lying on the line b s. 

Now we know that the initial state at the higher temperature lay in 
the vapour region, and therefore below the vapour line b g in the corre- 
sponding P \ figurt:. During the cooling process, this state has over- 
stepped the line b g, and consequently the region for the co-existence 
of violet mixed crystals and vapour has been entered ; only later and 
at a lower temperature does it enter the meUstable region in which 
vaj)our and liquid co-exist. 'I hc first-mentioned state might therefore 
be indicated by (y and the second by Q if it is borne in mind that the 
tmnperalures in the two cases were different, and conse([uently that these 
two states really belong to two different P X sections. For the sake of 
simplicity, however, both states are indicated here in the same P X 
diagram. 'I'hus it follows from these considerations that on rapidly 
cooling phosphorus vapour a splitting up into a ga«>eous phase and 
violet phosphorus first appears. Hut if this dissociation is not in- 
stantaneously completed, at a lower temperature yet another dissociation 
will make its apficarance, namely into a gaseous phase and litjuid 
white phosphorus, so that a condensate is then obtained which contains 
both li(|uid white jihosphorus and also solid violet phosphorus. 

It is clear that in tlie event of slight deviation of the rapidly-cooled 
vapour from the inner equilibrium state, the smallest retardation in the 
cooling, which may be caused l)y a sliglit dejx)sition of violet phosphorus, 
suffices to allow the vapour again to revert into inner equilibrium. The 
separation of violet |)hosphorus thus conics to an end. From these 
considerations it follows that deposition of violet phosphorus will 
increase with increasing deviation from inner e(]uilibrium conditions, 
and conse<[uenlly the quantity of phosphorus deposited will be so much 
the greater the higher the temperature from which the vapour is chilled 
and the smaller the partial pressure of the phosphorus. Stock found 
this to be the ca.se. 

Further, it is self-evident that the quantity of violet phosphorus 
deposited will increase, the greater the temperature range between the 
commencement of sublimation of violet phosphorus and the condensa- 
tion of liijuid white phosphorus. For, the greater this range is, the 
longer will the sublimation of violet phosphocus continue before 
condensation of liipiid phosphorus can begin. This range of 
temperature increases with decrease of pressure, so that a reduction of 
the partial pressure will result in an increase in the amount of violet 
phosphorus in the precipitate, as Stock proved by means of experiments 
which will be described later. 
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(n) The position of red-roloured phosphorus in the pseudo-binary 
systepn. 

It is well known tluit red -coloured phosphorus is j)rep;ired 
leclinically by lieatini; white phosphorus lor a sliort lime to from 250” 
tt^ 400"^, the product so obtained being treated, after cooling, witli 
carbon disulphide or caustic soda. Basing our considerations on 
Fig. i5v^, the starting point is thus a Hejuid on thv* line Lj eo-exi.sling 
with a vapour situated on the line (Hi G. rhis two-phase e<iuilibriuin 
is very niotastable and cantiot be maintained. On the stable unary 
etiuilibrium being attained the end product would be violet phosphorus, 
situated on the line S S', and a co-existing vapour phase which lies 
on the line G G'. 

But the iwo-phaNe sysum liquid phosphorus > -vapour at the tempera- 
ture mentioned here, 250®-- 300"", lies in the two-]>hase region of the 
pseudo-binary system rciaiing to the coexistence t>l‘ violet mixed 
crystals and vajx'jur. 

'Fhe deposition of a solid pha^e may be explained by the great 
meta^tability of Cvt existence uf the liquid and gaseous phases, as a 
result of whiich a sudden change occuts into a solid phase and the 
vapour co-existing with it, which at the temperature under considera- 
tion belongs to the pseudo . system. 'Fhe transformation resulting in 
the establisliment 0! imier equilibrium imnu^diately follows, but at the 
temperature under t ousitleraiion this cm only lake place slowly in the 
solul phas<\ File noIuI phase deposited, lying to commence with on 
the b /. and indeed between S ami /, will therefore sUmly change 
in the dire< linn of inner e<|uilibrium, and this lies on the line S S'. 

'Fecimically the lieatmg perioii is iml short, so that when tlie process 
is interruj)ied, the Solid pliase still ron.sists of mixed crystals, lying 
between th.e lint-'' / and S S', the rompo.sitions of wdiich vary. 'Fhus 
the heated niasi> of a numl>er of different slates, firstly those 

whieh approximate very f losely to the stable solid equilibrium state, and 
in addition those whit h arc rather far removed from this state. The 
red coloured phosphorus of commerce, therefore, even after treatment 
with carbon disulphide, is never fjuite homogencou.s ; its vapour 
pressure is too high, but this diminishes when the preparation is kept 
at constant temperature until the va{)our-prcssurc curve of violet 
phosphorus is reached. 

(o) A second modification oj white phosphorus. 

In the course of his investigation of the behaviour of white 
phosphorus under diflerent pressures, Bridgman ^ found that under 
a pressure of 12000 kilograms per sr|uare centimetre at 64*4®, under 
the atmospheric pressure at — 72-9®, and under its own vapour pressure 
at — white phosphorus reaches a transition point, at which, on 
withdrawing heat, the ordinary regular modification changes into a 
hexagonal form. Phosphorus belongs therefore to that type of 

Jour fu Amer, Chem, Soc.^ 86, 1244 (1914)* 
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substance in which a metastable transition point appears below the 
stable melting point. This phenomenon is always associated with 
the existence f)f at least three molecular species. 

The elevation of the solidifying point of ordinary white phosphorus, 
observed when the licjuid phase is suddenly cooled, is now probably to 
be ascribed to retardation of the inner etjuilibrium between those mole- 
cular species which are most prominent in these two white modifications. 


(p) Blach phosphorus, 

Bridgman’s researches on white phosphorus not only resulted in the 
discovery of a second modification of white phosphorus, they also led to 
the discovery of a still more interesting form, namely black phosphorus. 
This last modification he obtained by subjecting white phosphorus at 
200° to a pressure of from 12000 to 13000 kilograms per square centi- 
metre. 'I'he black phosphorus obtained in this way must at once be 
recognised as a new modification, firstly on account of its high specific 
gravity, 2 69, the value for violet phosphorus varying between 2-21 and 
2 34, and secondly because black phosphorus exhibits a much greater 
electrical conductivity than that of violet phosphorus. 

In order to establish the relationship between black phosphorus and 
the violet form, Bridgman deterrnined the vapour pressure at definite 
temperatures by Hittorfs method * A small quantity of phosphorus w'as 
heated at a definite temperature in an evacuated and sealed vessel, the 
volume of which was known, until the vessel was filled with the saturated 
vapour. The vessel w'as then cjuickly removed from the constant- 
temperature bath and cooled down in the air. In this way the vapour 
was condensed to white phosphorus. Now on treating the contents of 
the vessel w^ith carbon disulphide the weight of the white phosphorus 
dissolved could be determined by w’eighing. The vapour pressure can 
then be calculated after the size of the phosphorus molecules in the 
gaseous phase has been determined at the temperature of the experiment 
and under the pressure of its saturated vapour. From the investigations 
of Stock, Gibson and Stamm,* Bridgman assumed the molecular magni- 
tude to be P4. 

Determinations of the vapour pressures of violet and black phos- 
phorus, carried out in this >vay, yielded the following results ; — 


Temiiernture. 

N'apour tension of bl*u‘k phos« 
phorus in cms. ll|;. 

Vapour tcn.Nion of phos* 

phorus in cms. Hg. 


2*3 

5*2 

4437^ 

— 

73*2 

445*2° 

58*5 



From these few figures it follows that the vapour pressure of black 
phosphorus under the conditions prevailing in Bridgman’s experiments, 

* Ann . 136, 193 (1865). • Btr , 45, 3527 (1912). 
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is undoubtedly lower than that of violet |>hosj)horu.s. As Bridgman 
has |x>inted out. according to these results black phosphorus should be 
looked upon as the stable modification under the vajiour pressure. But 
lie found it impossible to confirm this conclusion in any other way, for he 
did not succeed in converting violet into black phos])horus. Bridgman’s 
results are very remaikable, for when studying the vapour pressure of 
violet phosphorus, it was found that after evaporating this mtidification 
in a vacuum at ^^60' a mass remained which at 445 ’ had a vapour 
j>ressure of about 0*64 atmos[»here, whilst Bridgman found the vapour 
pressure of black phosphorus at the same temperature to be 58*5 cms. 
or 0*77 atmosphere, higher therefore than that exhibited by violet 
phosphorus when subjected to rapid evaporation. 

Now it has been >ho\\n that this form of vi(;let phosphorus is a very 
disturbed state of tb.e violet modification, and that on heating to 410'' in 
contact with i per cent, iodine, inner e<{uilil)riiim was reestablished; 
the vapour jiressure had therefore again become i >rmal and amo>mted 
at 445' to atTn'!S]>herc''‘. 


( ;» /Cx!Z<i dt'UnniKaiu^ny j val^otn f'Ui^sure vj hhuk /^hosphoms. 

S:nee u follows from thc'-e tlala that Bridgnian^s black phosphorus 
cannot be stable under iho pressure of its vapour, the vapf>ur j>rcssure 
of black phospiiorus wa^. sltuhed at \arious lemperatiircs, the methods 
employed being tlie same as th«)sc employed in the case of violet 
phospliorus.* 

A« the blaek phosphorus contained carbon, efforts were first of all 
made to renu»ve thi> by grinding and then washing w'ilh water. After 
this treatment tlie ma'^s was extracted in a .‘^oxhlct apparatus with 
carbon disulphide, washed, first with alcohol and then with a<jucoiis 
ammonia, and finally dried over [>hosp})orus penioxidc in a vacuum. 

This method of purifn ation, however, proved to be »}uite insufl'icient, 
for the substance obtained in this way always ( ontained kerosene. The 
presence of this was due to tlie fact that bridgman used it as the com- 
pressing lifjuid. After this impurity had been removed by heating the 
mass in sealed and f-vacuated tubes to 550^^ in a bath of molten 
potassium nitrate and sodium nitrile, followed by thej usual re purification, 
the following vapour pressures were obtained : - 


. 

k pljo^ihoru*.. 

V'i«jlcl |>hoftphoiu». 


8*5 ( rising; 

10*5 

shY 


21*5 


2X6 

285 

S7^ 


J5 


* Proi\ Akad. V* HUi.t Smits, Meyer and Beck, 18, 992 (1915). 
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From these fij^urcs it follows that at temperatures above 560*^ the 
vapour pressure of black plujsphorus obtained in this way undoubtedly 
exceeds the vapour pressure of vif»Iet filxisphorus. From the results 
obtained it is impossible U) s;iy what the position is at lower temperatures, 
for even after standing half an hour at constant temperature the pressure 
was alwiiys still slowly rising. In order to ascertain whether or not black 
phosphorus is stable below 560', e«|ual amounts of the violet and black 
forms, together with 1 per cent, iodine, were heated in a tube of very 
hard glass to about 480° in a vacuum for thirteen days without inter- 
ruption. At the end of this heating period the contents were extracted 
with carbon disul[>hide, etc., and the specific gravity was then determined 
by the suspension method. I'he result was that practically the whole 
had been converted into a substance of specific gravity 2*3, though 
isolated particles still had a specific gravity of 2*7. On repeating this 
experiment at 380“^, especially when violet f)hosphorus was present in 
great excess, a distinct transformation of black into violet phosphorus 
could still he delected. 

Consecjucntly although below 560^ black phosphorus exhibits a 
lower vapour pressure than the violet form, which however gradually 
increase*!, it follows that even at 380^ violet phosphorus must be 
acknowledged to be the stable mcxlification. 


(r) The behaviour of black phosphorus in the light oj the Theory of 
Allotropy, 

The fact that black phosphorus, in spite of its metastahility, under 
certain circumstances still has the lower vapour pressure, cannot be 
explained by means of the older view. The Theory of Allotropy, how- 
ever, enables this to be done in a very simple way. Accepting the 
older theory, it would be absurd to slate that an unstable form of an 
clement or a compound may pi>ssess a lower vapour pressure than the 
stable state. Hut if it is assumed that the element or the compound is 
complex, /. e. that it consists of various molecular species, ciuiie another 
result is obtained. In this case the Siime phenomenon is, in fact, in 
({uestion as has already been observed in the case of violet phosphorus. 
I'he possibility of converting an element simply by rapid evaporation 
into a state having a smaller vapour pressure would have been flatly 
denied by the former theory, whilst the 'fheory of Allotropy points to 
the possibility of this, thus suggesting experiment. In the case of 
bljick phosphorus the theory did not, it is true, lead to the experiment, 
nevertheless it did point to the j>ossibility of the phenomenon discovered 
by Hridgman. 

This may easily be shown. In order that black phosphorus may be 
included in the pseudo-binary figufe, a discontinuity in the mixed crystal 
curve can be assumed, as has been done in the following T X diagram. 

I'Vom this diagram it is at once evident that, in agreement with its 
higher specific gravity, black phosphorus contains the pseudo- 
component in greatest amount, and that under the pressure supposed to 
prevail this modification is metastable. On the other hand, experiment 
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indicates, as we have seen, that under very high pressure black phosphorus 
is stable. Hence it follows that whilst the T X diagram for pressures 
greater than the vapour pressure has the form schematically indicated in 
Fig. 163, at much greater pressures the curve relating to the inner 
e(|uilibrium in the litjuid phase docs not meet the fusion curve /</, but 
the fusion curve b/, as shown in Fig. 164. 

Under this pressure, therefore, black phosphorus is the stable 
modification at high temperatures; at lower temi^eratures, however, 

violet phosphorus is the stable 
form. 

'I'he transition equilibrium 
indicated here by the points 
S'S'i is thus displaced by in- 
crease of pressure in the direc- 
tion of lower temt)eratures. 

If a P X section corre.spond- 
ing to a temperature of 200^ is 
now considered, a diagram is 
obtained such as that indicated 
in Fig. 165. 

The p.seudo PX diagram is 
immediately intelligible, and it 
is in accord with the assumption 
that a di.scontinuity appears in 
the mixed crystal series. The 
unary figure may be briefly dis- 
cussed here. The inner equili- 
bria in the vapour phase at 
diflerent pressures are indicated 
by the line At G» this 

line meets the curve G G' of the 
pseudo-binary system, i.e, the 
curve relating to the vapour 
which can co-exist with the 
mixed crystal phases represented 
by the line Saj|S'aj|. 

Thus, so far as unary behaviour 
is concerned, at solid violet phosphorus will be deposited from the 
vapour, and this process will continue as the volume is decreased, until 
all the vapour has been converted into solid violet phosphorus. If 
now the compression is continued, the inner equilibrium in the solid 
violet phosphorus will be displaced along the line At 

this line enters the disintegration region for the mixed crystals, in which 
the violet mixed crystal phase Sa^ and the black mixed crystal phase 
S/iK co-exist. If no retardation occurs, on reducing the volume, the 
violet mixed crystal phase will change into the black phase the 
pressure remaining constant. If the violet phase has been com- 
pletely converted into the black phase continued diminution of 
volume will result in an increase of pressure, and the inner equilibrium 
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in the solid phase will be displaced along the line S".,. This line 
has its origin in the point S«,, whthe metastable 'black phosphorus 
co-exists with a vapour G',. 

I<et us now suppose the point P to correspond to a very high 
pressure, more than 1 3000 kilograms jrer st^uare centimetre, and t^t the 
black phosphorus which exists under this pressure is fixed by reducing 
the pressure so rapidly that the inner eciuilibrium cannot readjust itself 
to the pressure. If it is then assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that this 
condition becomes really fixed, a vertical line will be followed downwards. 






In this case, therefore, a solid substance is obtained which coiUains more 
of the a pseudo-component than would be present in inner equilibrium. 
This state has, as the diagram shows, a vapour pressure represented by 
the point S, and this is smaller than the vapour pressure of staMe violet 
phosohorus. 

But if the mass is heated to temperatures at which inner equilibrium 
is re-established with appreciable velocity, the vapour pressure will rise 
above that of violet phosphorus. Thus, although the mass is unstable, 
at the outset it had a lower vapour pressure than the stable modification. 

From these considerations an explanation is obtained of the ab- 
normally low vapour pressures found by Bridgman for black phosphorus. 
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It must be assumed that a stale which was in inner etjiiilibHuin at a 
high i)ressure has been fixed. 'Phis plu notncnon exhibited by black 
phosphorus has thus givi n power lul support to the Theory of Alh>troj)y. 

(s) The ileUrmiiialton of the tuple fwifit temperature for black 
phosphorus. 

Since black phosphorus is metastable under its t)wn vapour pressure, 
its melting point must be lower thair the melting point of violet 
phosphorus. The black [»ho'phorus obtained by liridgmairs method 
of preparation is not, however, the true black modification, but a 
fixed etjuilibrium stale cv)rresponding to a hightjr pressure. This fixed 
state has a lower vapom pr^^ssure than that (if violet phosphorus and 
conse |uently it miglit be cxpcv tcd to have a higher melting point. 
Hut, since at the^e hign temperatures inner equilibrium is doubtless 
established after some time, there is still the prospect of the melting 
point soon failing bt low tlie melting point c»f violet phosphorus, and 
also that the correct tn^liing point would a^ipcar most rapidly in those 
preparations to whiv h a minute ' juantity of iodine had been added. 

An experiment wa>. ne.w carried out in the following manner : 
'rhree thick-walled lubes of very hard glass were filled, each with 
different malorial. The tu!)e o was tsv(»-thirds filled with the purc.st 
black phos[*htjr:s ; the tube b ci»nta:ned a certain (juantity of the same 
preparation of b!a<‘k {'iiosphorus to which i. per rent, iodine had been 
added, and in c violet phosph<frus with i per cent, iodine was placed, 
d'hese three tube'' were* bound lug.jthcr with copper wire and hung in 
such a wav that a svdnging motion could be imparted to them. Finally 
a copper rod wa.s fa sienc<! beivMth the hanging contrivance, 'rhis 
system tubes w.i^ th.en pla* ed in a bath compo.sed of a fused mixture 
of poiaS‘ium n!tr,itr and M)dium nitrite at about 200^. The tempera- 
ture of the bath u,i> krpt uniform by means of a stirrer, and it was 
measured by means uf a calibrated thermf) element inserted in the 
u^ual way in on*- of the i)ranciR's of a Wiiealstone liridge. 

Preliminary ex}n:riments liad already indicated with certainty that 
when it is slowly heat« d black phosphorus melts at a temperature 
5 - i j' higher than does violet phosphorus, which of course might be 
expected from the results of the vapour pressure measurements. 

wSinre this phenomenon must be due to the heating being too rapid 
to permit of inner equilibrium being established, in the definitive 
experiment the bath was first kept for half an hour at 580^ and then 
heated up extremely slowly. 

In this way it was observed that in the tube b containing black phos- 
phorus and iodine fu.sion first appeared, namely at about 588", whilst in 
tube r, containing violet i)hos[ihorus And iodine, fu^ion was first observed 
5^9 5 ^- which contained black phosphorus without the 

addition of iodine, fusion first occurred at 598^ When this had been 
established the bath was brought back to 588" as cjuickly as possible. 
At this instant only about one (jiiartcr of the black phosphorus in tube 
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a waa Attempts were now mad^ to alber^f)! %!^tbet fp* 

long-continu^ heating without the^dclition of lociinejbickpliospho^fc^ 
would melt completely at tlm same temperature as that observed when 
a trace of iodine had been added. Experiment proved this to be the 
case \ thus after beating for half an hour at 588^ the black phosphorus 
fused completely to a colqurless li([uid. 

From this it follows, . therefore, that black phosphorus obtained by 
the fixation of the state existing at high pressures melts at a higher 
temperature than the violet modification. Furthermore, it follows that 
when black phosphorus has attained a state of inner equilibrium the 
melting point is lowered to such an extent that, its behaviour being 
unary, the melting point of black phosphorus under its own vapour 
pressure lies about below the melting point of violet phosphorus, 
thus again proving that under the vapour pressure black phosphorus is 
the metastable modification. 

From the foregoing considerations it may be seen how easily and 
rationally the peculiar behaviour of black phosphorus can be explained 
from the standpoint of the Theory of Allotropy. 


(t) The position of the black phosphorus region in the T diagram. 

In order that the position of the black phosphorus region may be 
indicated with some probability, it is .necessary to examine the results 
of some further investigations by liridgman, undertaken as the result of 
correspondence between him and the author. I f is original experiments 
had already shown that at 200^ while phosphorus is converted into 
black phosphorus by a pressure of 12000 kilograms per square centi- 
metre, whilst under the same pressure but at a temperature of 175® 
violet phosphorus results. When a pressure of 4000 kilograms per 
square centimetre was applied and a small quantity of sodium^ which 
acts as a catalyst, was added to the white phosphorus, violet phosphorus 
was likewise produced. From these facts one would be inclined to the 
conclusion that at 200° the transition point between violet and black 
phosphorus lies between 4000 and 12000 kilograms. A peculiar 
difficulty must present itself here, however, for all Bridgman’s etlorts to 
convert violet phosphorus into black phosphorus at 200® and under a 
pressure of 13000 kilograms per S(juare centimetre yielded negative 
results. 

Even when he submitted a mixture of violet phosphorus and white 
phosphorus . to a pressure of 12500 kilograms at 200*^ the white 
phosphorus was converted into the black form but the violet phos- 
phorus remained entirely unchanged. At lirst sight these results 
are very surprising, but on closer consideration they become quite 
inteHtgible. • 

The study of violet phosphorus has proved that the internal change 
into solid violet phosphorus first takes place with appreciable velocity 
at temperatures over 400^, so that it is not surprising if at 200^. and 
under a pressure of 12500 kilograms there is no perceptible trans- 
ormation of violet into black phosphorus, although increase of pressure 
s 
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increases the reaction velocity. lUit this is not contradictory to the 
result ({noted, i.t, that under the same conditions of teinj>erature and 
pressure white phosplioriis is rapidly converted into the l)Iack form, for in 
the transformation of white into black phosphorus it is only a ({ucstion of 
nucleus formation in a highly metastablc liipiid. This process, which 
precedes chemical reaction, can be brought about very rapidly, w'hilst 
the conversion of solid violet phosphorus into solid black phosphorus, 
which necessitates a reaction in a sdid phase, does not proceed to any 
perceptible extent. If violet phosphorus were compressed at a tempera- 
ture between 400'' and 500", probably the conversion into black 
phosphorus would easily be reali^ed, but the ditTicuUies attending suclt 
an experiment are too great. 



'I he PT diagram shown in Pig. 166 has now' been built up from 
the collected result.^ of the investigation of black phosphorus. 

The line dj is the transition curve for violet and black phosphorus, 
f'oncerning this line the following remarks may be made : Bridgman 
did not succeed in converting while |)hosphorus into the black modifi- 
cation at 175" ; even when a [pressure of 13000 kilograms per scfuarc 
centimetre w'as employed no formation of black ]>hosphoru$ occurred. 
This circumstance [joints to the fact that at 175° the transition pressure 
is higher than 13000 kilograms. On the other hand, at 200", and 
under a pressure of 13000 kilograms, the formation of black, phos- 
phorus takes [)lace rapidly. It follows from these observations that the 
transition pressure at this temperature is less than 13000 kilograms. 
On this experimental result the po.sition in the diagram of the transition 
line Jd is based. 'Phe point relating to a temperature of 175^ and a 
pressure of 13000 kilograms lies in the violet phosphorus region, 
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whilst the point representing the state of affairs at 200® and the 
same pressure, 13000 kilograms, lies in the region relating to black 
phosphorus. 

l^urther, it may also be [)ointed out that the [)oint V denotes the 
melting point of black phosphorus under its own vapour pressure. 
'I'his point lies at 588®. 


(u) The representation of the entire phosphorus system. 

If the complete P T diagram is now schematically represented, Fig. 
is obtained. 



In conclusion, reference may be made to the following points. If 
the pseudo-binary conception of the metastable transition point of 
white phosphorus is accepted for our T X diagram, a method must be 
employed which has already been discussed. This method depends on 
the supposition that a certain number of the pseudo-components are 
always in inner equilibrium, so that this inner equilibrium system can 
be looked upon as a single pseudo-component. 

Thus, it may be assumed that fhc molecular species P and 04 P 
constitute a pseudo-system in which a transition equilibrium, i,e. an 
equilibrium between two solid modifications, appears. If it is supposed 
that the inner equilibrium between aj^ P and ^ P is establish^ very 
rapidly, the system can be looked upon as a single pseudo-component 
a P, which, however, then has a transition point. 
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Fig. 1 68 is then obtained. 

In this way a pseudo binary representation is obtained for the 
phosphorus system, which summarises the [)roperties and the coni' 



provisionally sufficient. 

Finally it may be specially mentioned here that the investigation of 
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the phosphorus system has led, amongst other things, to the important 
conclusion that the phases investigated are all complex. 

But what the origin of the complexity is has not as yet been 
definitely decided. It may consist in the existence in juxtaposition of 
simple and associated molecules; it may be due to isomeric molecules, 
or to the presence in juxtaposition of the different species of ions and 
electrons arising therefrom. 

It should also be noticed that black phosphorus conducts electricity 
fairly well, whilst the violet form is a bad and white phosphorus a very 
bad conductor. Hence it follows that in black phosphorus we have to 
do with a distinct electro-ionisation, which in the other phases may be 
heglected. 


21. The Cyanogen System. 

Two modifications of cyanogen are known : a very volatile easily 
fusible form to w^hich the name cyanogen is given, and a very slightly 
volatile modification only known in the solid state — paracyanogen. 

In 1815 Gay Lussac obtained cyanogen by heating dry mercuric 
cyanide or silver cyanide. Paracyanogen w^as discovered in 1829 by 
Johnston ^ in the brownish-black residue from the preparation of 
cyanogen by Gay Lussac’s method. 

According to Troost and Hautefeuille - paracyanogen is formed when 
gaseous cyanogen is heated above 500® for a long time, or when electric 
sparks are passed through the gas. Conversely, paracyanogen is easily 
converted into cyanogen, according to Troost and Hautefeuille, by 
heating paracyanogen to 860® and condensing the vapour. Thus both 
modifications of cyanogen can be converted the one into the other, and 
there must therefore be a certain relationship betw’een them. The 
problem with which we are faced can best be surveyed with the help of 
the P T diagram, and this, thanks to Terwen's exact measurements,® has 
already been determined with certainty, at any rate so far as cyanogen 
is concerned. In the first place, Terwen prepared cyanogen in a state 
of purity such as has been attained in the case of but few substances. 
With this preparation he determined the vapour-pressure curve for solid 
and for licjuid cyanogen, in addition to the melting point of the substance 
under its own vapour pressure. 

From his investigations it appears that the triple point of cyanogen 
under its own vapour pressure lies at — 27 ‘92*^, the pressure being 
55*50 cms. Hg. The boiling point is — 21*35® and the critical point 
occurs at 126*55 atmospheres. 

The va{X)ur-pressure curve of paracyanogen is as yet entirely un- 
knowT., although Troost and Hautefeuille carried out determinations of 
the vapour pressure of this substance up to 641®. The determination 
of this curve fails because below 500® the equilibrium is established 
too slowly, whilst above this temj>erature decomposition of para- 

* Amt, d, Chem, u, Phann,^ 280 (1S35). 

* C0Mpi, rtnd.^ 66 , 735 and 795 (1S6S). 

* Zeitsthr.f, physik Ckemu, 91 , 469 (1916}. 
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cyanogen into carbon and nitrogen occurs. In spite of our ignorance 
of the exact position of the va{)our-prc*ssure curve for paracyanogen, 
it is nevertheless known that paracyanogen is still solid far above the 
critical temperature of cyanogen, 'rhis circumstance places us in a 
peculiar difficulty. If it is supposed for a moment that the decom- 
position of the paracyanogen does not take place, the substance will 
attain its melting point at a temperature far above 0oo'\ and the 
question then is, what will be the connection between the Ii<|uid so 
obtained and that produced by melting cyanogen, the critical point of 
which is situated at 126*55 ? 

Reference will once nn^re be made to the views of Rakhuis Roo/c- 
Ixjom on this question. He writes : “ I'hc interesting ((ueslion is 
raised, however, whether, if this decomposition were prevented, a 
melting {>oint could be reached. Fransformation of paracyanogen 
into the ordinary liquid is naturally Impossible, for its critical i>oinl lies 
at 124". 

Rut a transformation into a polymeric li(|uid might well be 
‘imagined’ ai temperatures above 640', and consetiuenlly under 
pressures greater thai\ one atmosphere. 

“ In such ca>e.s there is no continuous transition between the two 
liquids. 

“Consequently, the various sohd pliast^s are no longer really 
monotropic, but the polymeric form behaves as a distinct and separate 
substance/' 

If the P'r curves for cyanogen are shown in a FT diagram in wiiich 
the P '1* curves for ]>aracy.inogen are also schematically indicated, 
assuming the abseiu'e o{ decom[>osition at high t(‘rn{>eratures, and that 
therefore the melting i)oint under the vapour pressure can be reached, 
the diagram shown in l ig. 169 is obtained. 

The peculi.irity is n<iW sharf)ly defined. The critical ]>oint K' of 
cyanogen lies below the melting point of paracyanogen under its owrn 
vapour pressure, and thus the P I' diagram for paracyanogen cannot be 
bnnight into contact with the cyanogen P 1 ' diagram by prolonging the 
vapour-pre>sure curve for liquid paracyimogcn into llie metasiable 
region, and hence it would be c oncluded in fact that the two forms of 
cyanogen are in no w'ay connec ted with each c»ther. 

But this conclusion cannot be correct, for it is known that each 
state can be converlt d into the other. 'Phis example again most dearly 
shows that something was lacking in the older view, and here again 
the Theory of Allotropy furnishes a solution of this interesting problem. 

The FT diagrams for pseudo-binary systems, Figs. 24 and 41, which 
up to the present have been considered, correspond with the usual 
case : The plait point curve runs through the region of unsatiirated 
solutions, and the critical phenomena will therefore be observed in 
unsaturated solutions. As the author .showed in 1903,^ this is not true 
generally, and indeed a deviation might be exj>ected if component A 
were very volatile and component R but slightly volatile, if the triple 

^ Zeituhr, /. EUctrochtm.^ 663 (1903). Zeiischr, physik. ChemU^ 61 » 193 

(t905); 52,587(1905). 
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point of component B were rather far above the critical point of com- 
ponent A, and if the solubility of solid B in liquid A is small, right up 
to the critical temperature of A. The three-phase line for Sb + L + G 
will, as has been fully discussed elsewhere, twice meet the plait-point 
curve, and each such meeting denotes the appearance of the critical 
phenomena in a saturated solution. 

'I'he P'r diagram represented in Fig. 170 by means of faint lines 
relates to the case under discussion here. 



In Figs. 24 and 41 the three-phase line 
S/sm + + G 

lies entirely below the plait-point curve, that is to say, critical phenomena 
can only api>ear in the case of unsaturated solutions. Now Fig. 170 
only difftTS from Fig, 41 in that the three-phase line meets the plait- 
point curve in the so-called critical end-points p and q. According to 
Fig. 170 critical phenomena in uftsaturated solutions apjiear from to 
p] vxp the critical phenomenon occurs in a saturated solution ; from 
p to however, these phenomena can only be observed in sui)er- 
saturated solutions. At g a critical phenomenon in a saturated solution 
occurs and from qxo k again in unsaturated solutions. Thus from p to 
q the plait-i)oint cur\'c is^metastable. 
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These phenomena were first observed by the author in the system 
ether — anthraquinone, which was therefore subjected to a thorough 
investigation* The circumstance that the two modifications, cyanogen 
and paracyanogen, differ so markedly from one another in volatility, and 
that the melting point of paracyanogen under the vapour pressure, if 
realisable, would lie very much above the critit ai point of cyanogen, 
gave rise to the prediction that most probably the pseudo components 
of cyanogen constitute a system belonging to the ether — anthrac]uinone 
type. Herein lies the solution of the cyanogen problem. 

The P T diagram given here, Pig. 1 70, thus corresponds with the 
pseudO'binary cyanogen system, and in it the P 'P diagram relating to 



T 

170. 


the unary behaviour of cyanogen is easily indicated. This has been 
done in Fig. 171. 

If Kg is the critical point of unary liquid paracyanogen, KgB will be 
the vapour-prosure curve for liquid paracyanogen. B is the melting 
point of paracyanogen under the vapour pressure, and from this point 
two other two*phase lines proceed, namely the sublimation line A B and 
the fusion line B C. In the usual case the melting point of the 
metastable modification lies on the metastable prolongation of the 
vapour-pressure line for the li<iuid phase in the direction of lower tem- 
peratures ; but this is not so here. To show this, the metastable 
modification, cyanogen, will now be considered. As is well known, the 
unary melting point of the metastable modification under the vapour 
pressure always lies on the mctastablc prolongation of a three-phase line 
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of the pseudo-system relating to solid, liquid and vapour. The triple 
point S -f L G for cyanogen lies on the metasteble prolongation of 
the three-phase line Si,^ G, at B', for example, where the subli- 

mation line A B', the fusion line C' B' and the vapour-pressure curve 
for the liquid phase all meet together. Now we know that this vapour- 
pressure curve reaches its critical point below the triple point of para- 
cyanogen, t. e. the vapour-jiressure curve for liquid cyanogen ends in the 
plait-pomt curve between p and q. Consequently this curve has a 
jwsition such as is indicated by the line B' K,. It is clear that this 
behaviour has become possible through the appearance in the pseudo- 



binary system of the critical end-ix)ints p and y. As regards the 
mctastable prolongation of the vapour-pressure line for liquid para- 
cyanogen, it should be noticed that it might be possible to continue this 
to lower temperatures, but'then, at the ordinary temperature, for example, 
two different liquid phases would exist, each of which singly must be 
in inner eiquilibrium. But since this is not the case, there only remains 
one |)ossibility, namely, that th» metastable prolongation referred to 
likewise meets the plait-point curve, e. g, in Kj, where it comes to an 
end. Liquid paracyano^n would then have an upper critical point K, 
and a lower critical point K,. Such a phenomenon has never been 
established in a unary system ; on account of the decomposition of 
paracyanogen it cannot be realised here. In all probability it can only 
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appear when, as is the case here, the critical point of tlie metastablc 
modification lies fi\r below the melting point of the stable form. 

On sketching the T\ diagram (Kig. 172) a connection is obtained 
which only differs from Fig. 158 in that the liijiiid and vajiour 
lines of the three-phase area 1- r i” tbti pseudo binary figure 

merge into each other with* 
out discontinuity at two 
points p and q. ('on.se- 
quently at these jioints the 
1^ criti(‘al phenomenon ap- 
j>ears side by side with the 
(i mixed crystals S3' and 
S.,' respectively, and the 
plait point curve passes 
therefore through these 
ju^inis p and q. 

K3 is als<i here again 
the unary critical point 
of paraevanogen. At this 
point, therelore, the litjuid 
cuive in the unary system 
l>asses without di.scon 
tinuily into tlie vapour 
line of the t\v(.> phase area, 
rhese curves, which relate 
to the CO (‘xistence between 
liquid and gaseous j>ara- 
cy;uK)gen, arc indicated 
here by KjCij and K3 Lg. 

At the {K>ints (m2 and 
Lg the two phase area for 
li()uid and vapour in the 
unary system meets the 
three phase area of the 
pseudo-binary system re- 
lating to the to-exi.slcnee 
of mixed crystals iSg', 
liquid b\,2q And vapour 
b (^2 q ) the two lines last 
5.],;. 172. mentioned merge without 

discontinuity in the i>oint 
q. This meeting indicates that at the appropriate temperature the 
liejuid pha.se of the invariant unary system will change when heat is 
withdrawn into the S(;lid unary pha^ Sj and the va|)our phase until 
all the liquid has disappeared ; thus : - 

Lg ~>Sg Og* 

When the liquid has been completely converted, the system has 
beedme monovariant, and now on withdrawing still more heat, the 
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temperature of the two-phase system will fall, whilst the inner equilibrium 
in tile solid paracyanogen phase moves along the line 83 S2' and the 
inner ecpiilibrium in the co-existing gaseous phase moves along the line 
But if deposition of the solid phase 82 does not take place, at 
lower temperatures a further movement into the two-phase area occurs, 
which comes to an end, however, at Kg, since there it meets the plait- 
jioint curve a second time, and the vapour and liquid lines of the unary 
system again pass continuously the one into the other. At this point, 
therefore, paracyanogen would reach its lower metastable critical point. 
If we now set out from the unary equilibrium between solid cyanogen 
and vapour, this equilibrium will be indicated in the figure by the two- 
phase area SjS/, G/ Gj. At L^Gi this two phase area meets the 
three-phase area for the co existence of mixed cry^stals a Si Sj, liquid 
a/Lj, and vapour i.e. at the temperature of this meeting, and 

for unary behaviour the following reaction will take place with absorption 
of heat : — 

Gi + -> Lj. 

So long as the invariant three-phase equilibrium exists the tempera- 
ture remains constant. 

If the solid phase disappears, this case will now be considered here, 
the moiiovariant two-phase system + Gj is obtained, and by con- 
tinued addition of heat we now' move along the two-phase area relating 
to liquid cyanogen and vajxiur. But this two-phase area meets the plait- 
point curve of the pseudo-binary system at Kj, so that at this point the 
liquid line Lj Kj passes continuously into the vapour line Gj Kj ; in 
other words, the critical point of metastable cyanogen is reached. 

Whilst according to the older view it ivas quite impossible to show 
the connection between cpnogen and paracyanogen, the new theory 
brings out this relationship perfectly clearly. Formerly this was im- 
possible, for it can only be brought about by a consideration of the 
pseudo-system. 

As has already been stated, the portion of the plait-point cur\'c 
between p and q can only be realised in supersaturated solutions. The 
critical point of cyanogen, the point Kj, is therefore the critical point of 
a solution which must be looked upon as supersaturated with respect to 
paracyanogen. If, therefore, this liv|uid is brought into contact with 
paracyanogen, at best paracyanogen might separate out. But since the 
litjuid consists almost exclusively of cyanogen molecules, this separation 
would necessitate a conversion of cyanogen into paracyanogen, and at 
the critical temperature of cyanogen this does not take place to a per- 
ceptible extent, not even in contact with paracyanogen. Hence it 
follow'S that the presence of paracyanogen will not influence the position 
of the critical point, and this has been confirmed by Terwen. 

22. Inert Organic Allotropic Substances. 

As has been shown, the Theory of Allotropy maintains that phase 
allotropy is due to molecular allotropy. 

The existence of molecular allotropy is most easily established in 
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the domain of organic chemistry. This is really due to the fact that 
the reaction velocity between different molecular species which exhibit 
the phenomenon of isomerism or of polymerism is generally much 
smaller than in the case of inorganic substances; in many organic 
substances it seems to be imperceptible. 

But the substances in which this is the case and which are known 
as tautomers are at the present time rather few in number, but this 
number will doubtless increase as experiments become more refined. 

In the investigation of systems composed of organic substances 
which can appear in two different forms, Bancroft ^ first took into 
account the influence of time. As a result of this consideration he 
distinguished three cases. 

1. The time element docs not enter, because equilibrium is 
established practically instantaneously. 

2. The establishment of equilibrium takes place so slowly that 
so-called ‘‘false etjuilibria” apj>ear ; for this case Bakhuis Roozeboom® 
has derived various T X diagrams. 

3. litjuiiibrium is established with such a velocity that, working 
rapidly, the system behaves as a binary one, but when the work is 
carried out slowly it behaves in a unary manner. 

The substances belonging to the last-mentioned group, the number 
of which, especially in the organic region, is doubtless enormously great, 
form excellent material for investigation. 

Bancroft first disc<,>vered a pseudo-binary system in the di-chlor- 
stilbene investigated by Zincke® and succeeded in explaining its 
behaviour. Zincke had established the far t that the solidifying point 
is low’cred from u)2^ to when the form having the higher melting 
point is kept in the fused slate (200"^^; for a long time. This depression 
of the melting point is explained, according to iiancroft, by the fact 
that at 200“*' the substance established itself in (inner) ecpiilibrium, 
as a result of which the molecules of one form were i)artially converted 
into the other. 

Many examples of organic substances which can appear in various 
isomeric forms and which in many cases exhibit a change of melting 
point appear in the literature ; these [)henomena are to be ascribed 
to reactions which tend to establish inner e()uilibrium, or also to a 
retardation of the establishment eff inner equilibrium. 

The oxime grou|> especially furnishes various examples of this. 

In the first place, acetaldoximc may be mentioned, investigated by 
Dunstan and Dymond,^ and later and more thoroughly by Carveth.® 
Benzaldoxime may also be noticed. I'hc first statements with regard 
to this substance were made by Beckmann,® the discoverer of the 
isomeric change in this type of compound. This substance was more 

^ Journ, Phys, Chem.^ 2 , 1 43 ( 1898 ). 

* Zeituhr, f. physi/c Chemie^ 28 , 298 ( 1899 ). 

® Lith. Ann., 198 , 115 ( 1879 ). 

^ Jour fi. Chfm. Sor., 61 , 470 ( 1892 ) ; 66 , 206 ( 1894 ). 

^ Journ. Phys. Chem., 2 , 159 ( 1898 ). 

• Btr, d. d. chem. Ges*, 20 , 2768 ( 1887 ) ; 87 , 3042 ( 1902 ). 
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closely investigated by Cameron,^ whose results were afterwards con- 
firmed and imi>roved as a result of the work of Schoevers.^ 

Carveth ® also investigated still another oxime, namely, ^-anisaldoxime, 
of which J^eckniann * had also found two isomers. 

Another interesting substance is bcnzil-orthocarbonic-acid, two 
clearly different crystalline modifications of which were discovered by 
Graebe and Juillard;® of these one appeared to be white, the other 
yellow. Whilst enantiotropy frequently occurs in inorganic chemistry, 
it is found to be extremely rarely mentioned in the literature of organic 
chemistry. But it would be quite wrong to conclude from this that in 
the region of organic chemistry this phenomenon should really only be 
loijkcd upon as a great exception. This idea, certainly a false one, 
must be ascribed in the first place to the fact that, on account of the 
low reaction velocity between the different molecular species in organic 
substances, enantiotropy is much less easily revealed, and secondly a 
reason for this assumption may be found in the fact that no accurate 
and systematic investigation has yet been carried out in this region. 

As regards benzil-orthocarbonic-acid, however, it is well known 
that this substance is enantiotropic. Soch^ has established this with 
certainty, and he has also attempted to extend Graebe's ’ researches. 

Then the extremely interesting system to which the aldehyde of 
acetic acid gives rise may be mentioned; this has been investigated 
by Holman ® and by Smits and de Leeuw.® Then again we have a 
large and very important group of allotropic substances, exhibiting very 
distinct transformations, in the keto and enol compounds. Wolf^® 
carried out an investigation of formyl-phenyl-acetic ester, of which, two 
years previously, W’islicenus had discovered two modifications, a solid 
keto and a li(}uid enolic compound. Since then a number of researches 
on other substances exhibiting intramolecular changes have been 
published by Dimroth,^^ These very interesting papers deal with the 
investigation of derivatives of triazol, chiefly in different solvents. 

One of these isomers is always an acid, which may be determined 
by titration, and this, of course, is a great advantage in the investigation 
of the phenomenon of transformation. 

Another substance which by reason of its peculiar behaviour had 
already attracted various investigators is the hydrazone of acetaldehyde, 
of which Fischer discovered two modifications. 

Bamberger and Pemsel carried out a more thorough investigation 

fount, Phys, Chem.^ 2 , 409 (189S). 

DisstrtcUion^ Aniiterdam, 1^7, p. 43. 

Journ, PAys. Chem,^ 3 , 437 (1899). 

Pif. d, d, them. Ges.y 23 , 2103 (1890). 

Jotirn, Phys, Chem.^ 2 , 364 (1898^ 

Ber, d* d. chem, Ges., 23 , 1344 (iS^). 

/ditschr,/. physik, Cfumie^ 43 , 157 (1903). 

^ fount. Phys. Chem.y 4 , 123 (1900)- 
“ Bfr. d. d. cAew. 2933 (*^ 7 ) * 7^7 (*895). 

« /did., 33 , 4041 (1902) ; I.ud. Ann. 335 , l (1904) ; 338 , 243 (* 905 ) i 334 , 183 
(1909) ; Sts, 336 (1910) ; 878 , 127 (1910). 

« /did., 29, 793 ( 1396 ). 


» /did., 21 , 2003 (1SS8). 
• /did., 77 , 269 {1911). 


/did., 36 , 85 (1903). 
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of this substance, as also did Lockmann and Tiesche^ two years later, 
and Laws and vSidgwick - six years afterwards, but none of these workers 
was able to unravel the behaviour of these singular substances. Another 
hydrazone directly connected with the last is/>-nitrol)enzal-phenyl-methyl 
hydrazone investigated by Backer.® Of this substance twH) modifications 
exist, a yellow' and a red form, but the relationship in which these two 
forms stand to one another is as yet unknown. 

The system urea— ammonium cyanate (Walker and Hambly)^ — the 
names of the investigators w’ho have thoroughly and successfully in- 
vestigated the substances mentioned are placed in brackets - just like 
the system thiourea — ammonium thiocyanate (Reynolds),® (Volhard),® 
(Waddell),^ (Reynolds and Werner),® (Findlay ),’•* (Atkin and Werner)^® 
and (Smits and Kettncr) belong to the organic pseudo-systems, just 
as does cyanogen-paracyanogen (Terw'en),^® which on account of its great 
similarity to phosphorus has already been discussed, and finally hydro- 
cyanic acid, cyanuric acid and cyamelid ('IVoost and Hautefeuille)*® 

Amongst the organic nitro-croinpounds there are some which belong 
to the pseudo-acid group, as Hantsch and Hollemann found in 
their researches on bronv])henyl-nitromcthane and phenyl -nitromethane. 
These substances too must be ret koned amongst the pseudo-systems. 

The same is true of dimethyl ketol (Pechmann and Dahl),^® similarly 
of ben/cne-azo-cyanacetic ester (F. Krukeberg),^’ and again of henzi- 
lidene hydrindone (Kipping) and of tolane dibromidc (I.impricht and 
Schwanert).^* 

In the region of structural isomerism, too, tautomerism or internal 
change has been observed. Of this Polak found a beautiful example 
in the para- and rneta-ben/ene disulphunic acids, and Smits and Vixsc- 
boxse another in methyl thiocyanate and methyl mustard oil, in 
which yet a third j)seudo-(:oinponcnl, namely the tri-polymer, appears, 
as (liilis has shown. In this connection 'Perwen has already ex- 
pressed the opinion that structural isomers are perha[>s tautomers which 
pass, the one into the other, very slowly. 

Finally milk sugar may i)e mentioned, the behaviour of which points 

* l.nb. Ann.y 342 , i.^ (^905). * fount, Cht fn, .Vc<., 99 , 2085 (1911). 

* Diiuriattotty l.i-vdcn (1911). * fottrn, Chem, .Vr. , 67 , 74 ^ (*^ 9 .S)* 

^ new .s»-rics, 7 , i {18O9). 

® JUr. d. d. chfui. 6W. , 7 , 92 (1874). 

’ Journ, /Viys, C'lew., 2 , 525 (!898). 

® fount, Chem, So. .^ 83 , I (1903). * /hid,^ 85 , 403 (1904). 

101, 1167 (1912). 

“ IWsi , Kon . Akad , v , Wet,y 21 , 669 (1912). ** loc , cit , 

Compt rendiiy 66, 795 ( 1 868) ; 67 , 1 345 ( 1 86S) . 

** Her, d, d chem, 29 , 669, 2251 ami 2253 (1896). 

/iV. Tr, chim,y 14 , I2I (1895). 

Her. d . d . chem , Ges,, 23 , 2421 (1S90). 

Journ . f , prakt , Chem ,, 46 , 579 ^1892)^ 47 , 59 * (1S93). 

Journ , Chem, Soc ,, 68, 499 (1893). 

Lieb . Ann ,, 146 , 348 (1868). 

DisseriaitcHy Amsterdam (1908). 

« P'ersl, Kon , Akad , v. Wet ,, 22 , 46 (i 9 U)* 

** Kec. Trav, chim, dei Pays- Has, 1 , 330 (1920). 

“ Zeitschr,/, phys, Chem,, 91 , 443 (1916). 
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most clearly to the existence of two molecular species (Smits and 

(Jillis).! 

This survey of the organic substances which undoubtedly tiielong to 
pseudo-systems makes no claim to completeness ; no attempt was made 
to accomplish this. Its only purpose was to show, by the bare enumera- 
tion of a few facts, how enormously great, in organic chemistr>’, the 
region availaljle for testing the Theory of Allotropy is. Here and there 
investigators have taken the trouble to find the connection between the 
pseudo binary and the unary fusion diagrams, but in no case have these 
investigations been brought to a conclusion. 

Bancroft and his pupils have gone furthest in this direction, but, as 
has been shown, from the point of view of the Theory of Allotropy, more 
is wanted. 

The study of organic allotropic substances is so interesting, because 
there are amongst these substances systems, the pseudo-components of 
which change so slowly in the dissolved state in the absence of catalysts, 
that the two pseudo-components with the solvent behave as a ternary 
system. 'I'his phenomenon very seldom occurs in inorganic substances, 
which generally i)ass into inner equilibrium with great velocity. 

After the introduction of a catalyst or after longer standing, the two 
pseudo-corn fx)nents do settle into inner equilibrium, however, and then 
the behaviour of the system is binary. 

In this case the position of the binary system within the pseudo- 
ternary system may be determined with great certainty. 

Thus by the study of certain organic allotropic substances in the 
presence of a solvent, a complete picture is obtained of the general 
behaviour of allotropic systems in the presence of solvents, but in the 
rapidly occurring changes in inorganic allotropic substances this is for 
the most part hidden. 

The study of allotropic substances in the presence of a solvent 
often offers yet another practical advantage. It may hapj^n that the 
fusion diagram of a pseudo-system cannot be determined, because the 
pseudo-components decompose even below their melting points, or 
change the one into the other very rapidly at this temperature, whilst 
at lower temperatures they do not decompose and only undergo mutual 
transformation very slowly, and this is also true of the dissolved state. 

It is clear that in this case the study of the allotropic system in the 
presence of a solvent is the method by which the character of the system 
can be most thoroughly explored. 


23. The Unary Bimolecular System Ammonium Thiocyanate- 

Thiourea. 

Before passing on to the treafment of an ideal system, two other 
cases will be considered, simply to show how the investigation of an 
allotropic system in the presence of a solvent may lead to interesting 
results. 


* \WsL Aon, AkaJ, t\ 26 , 280 , 540 (IQI?)* 
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Ih the lirst place thi sysitem ammonium thiocyanate — thiourea may 
‘he metuioned. A(ter Reynolds,^ Volhard,* Waddell,* Reynolds and 
Werner,^ had examined this system, it was thoroughly investigated by 
Findlay.^ He determined tlie fusion diagram, by means of cooling 
curves, from loo per cent. NH|CNS to 48 per cent. NH/JNS. 


He obtained the following results : 

— 


ThioureA per cent. 

Soliilifying iK>int. 

Ihtmirea per I'Citt. , 

St>ruJtfyii)t( |)oint. 

91 


30-4 1 

I06'2® 

I2S 

13 10° 

3-*9 1 

105-9® 

i6-6 

127-4" 

357 j 


17-4 


40*2 


22*3 

JlS-2^ 

51-9 

* 31 * 3 " 

25*9 

113-4" 




But we are dealing here with two pseudo components winch at 
about 140"^ undergo marked change the one into the other in a short 
time. The position of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase at 
various temperatures was found to be 75 per cent, ammonium thio- 
cyanate and 25 per cent, thiourea. In agreement with this Findlay 
gives a temperature of about 114^ for the stable unary solidifying point. 

At the suggestion of the author the system mentioned was further 
investigated by Kettner. 

Findlay was unable to determine the fusion curve for thiourea 
l^eyond 131^ on account of the conversion of this pseudo-component 
into thiourea, 

Kettner/ on the other hand, ai)plied Soch's method as soon as the 
change in the course of the experiment became so marked as to detract 
from the accuracy of the results obtained, and in this way he succeeded 
in determining the fusion diagram for the whole system. 

The results of Kettner’s work are collected in the table on p. 273. 

The last four initial solidifying points could only be determined by 
Soch’s method, whilst the others were obtained by means of cooling 
curves ; those corresponding to a high thiourea content were also con- 
trolled by Soch’s method. The end solidifying points, however, were 
ail obtained with the help of cooling curves. 

If now a TX diagram is constructed from these results, Fig. 173 is 
obtained. 

Since mixtures containing more than 80 per cent, thiourea exhibit 
an end solidifying point at i46’3® instead of at 105®, it was sus])ected 
that the compound NH4CNS,4CS(NH2)2 appears at this point, and 
this was confirmed in another way. Before dealing with this, the 
peculiarity of the system may be'' pointed out. We have here an 
example of the case, already discussed in the theoretical portion, of 
a pseudo-system containing a compound, and, indeed, this is the only 

* cti, * loc* cit, • loc, (it. ' * loc. (it. 

* io(, (it. • lo(* (it. 
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example which up to the present has been obtained. Moreover, both 
ammonium thiocyanate and thiourea are known ii^two modiiications*^ 


Til toil rea per cent. 

Initial VifuJifying ivuti.l. ! 

1 Enti 5k>li(!if>ing point. 

O 



5’3 

«42-3’ 


10*4 

1360’ 

! j 



j 


>27-5^ 


20*0 

I22-I® 

, j 

26-6 

1130^ . 


30-2 

3«-8 

107-7® 

1060^ 

105-0’ 

33-7 

K>8*9® 

i 1 

38'4 

115*8“ 

1 

45-9 

124-5® 


57-7 

' 135-7® 

! 1 

57-8 

135-3® 

' 

71-6 

1460'^ 


74-0 



780 

1480° 

1 

85*3 

915 

157-0“ 

1680“ 

[ «46-3- 

100-0 

182-0“ 

J 


^Vhil.st in the case of ammonium thiocyanate these are enanliotrQpic, 
the modifications of thiourea appear to be monotropic. 

Hence the result is obtained that the pseudo system is at least 



quaternary, for each of the two substances, ammonium thiocyanate and 
thiourea, is built up from two different molecular species. But if, for 

T 
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the sake of simplicity, it is assumed that both in the case of ammonium 
thiocyanate and of thiourea these different kinds of molecules revert 
into inner equilibrium with great velocity, the pseudo«system can be 
looked upon as binary. 

In this way Fig. 174 is obtained, which, as regards the portion 



below 105^, and also so far as the dotted lines arc concerned, is only 
diagrammatic in character. 

Unfortunately the position of the inner equilibrium in the solid 
phase is as yet unknown. 


24. The Binary Trimoleeular System Ammonium 
Thiocyanate-<Thiourea>-Water. 

Since ammonium thiocyanate anS thiourea in aqueous solution are 
also very inert as regards their mutual transformation, the system built 
up from these two substances with the addition of water could be 
studied as a pseudo-ternary system. 

This was desirable in order that the position of the compound 
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might be established with certainty. The following diagram, Fig. 175, 
corres[^nding to a temperature of 25®, gives the position of the 
solubility isotherms. 

The figure contains three isotherms : a b for solutions which co- 
exist with mixed crystals Bw rich in NH^CNS, dc for solutions that 
co-exist with mixed crystals Cn rich in CS(N 1^2)2 and be for solutions 



that co-exist with the compound. On applying the remainder method 
the composition of the compound V was found to be 

NH4CNS,4CS(NH2)2, 

whilst Atkins and Werner' were of opinion that the comjx>und 

NH4CNS.3CS(NH2)2 

appears. If the conversion of NH4CNS and CS(N 112)2 
equilibrium state in solution at 25^ had been successfully accomplished, 
naturally only the co-existence of the saturated solution L with the solid 
phase S would have been observed. This diagram ])ermits of a 
reasonable explanation being given of the preparation of the pseudo- 
component CS(NH2)2 from the pseudo-component NH4CNS. 

According to Reynolds and Werner,* thiourea is prepared by 
heating ammonium thiocyanate t(% 160^ for some time; the liquid is 
then poured into cold water and the solid substance obtained by con- 
centrating this solution is then separated from the solution, di^olv^ 
in pure water and again allowed to crystallise. Now how is this 
method of preparation to be explained? 

* Ax*. iTfV. 


* Ax*. rfV. 
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The inner equilibrium in the li(iui(l phase at iho® contains 75 per 
cent. NH/'NS and 25 per eent. ('S(Nno).2. 

When the liquid is poured into cold water this inner eijuilibrium is 
fixed. Let us assume that at 25'^ the substance is completely dissolved, 
then the unsaturated solution obtained will lie on the line joining the 
point P, which corresponds to 75 per cent. Nn4CNS and 25 per cent. 
CS(NH2)2» with A, it will in fact lie in the unsaturated region, for example 
at If now this solution is concentrated, the eejuilibrium will move 
along the line A/^ \\ from in the direction \\ and as a result the 
solubility isotherm of the compound will be over stei)ped, 1. e. the region 
in which the compound is supersaturated is entered and this will 
crystallise out. If the solid phase is now separated from the mother- 
li^iuid and the solid compound is dissolved in pure water, the solution 
obtained will again lie in the unsaturated region, but now on the line 
joining the point V with the point A, e. g. at /j. Now it may chance 
that this line does not intersect the solubility isotherm for the com|H)und 
V, but that of thiuuri?a. Therefore, if the solution is concentrated, 
the solution is naturally disjdaced along the line passing through the 
points A and /j, and, indeed, it is displaceii in such a way that it is 
always moving further from A ; thus tlu‘ conqioiind V does not 
separate out, but thiourea. 

It is clearly sufficient to bring the compound V into contact with 
water, for the pure saturated solution of V, lying at is metastablc and 
thiourea will bo deposited. This change continues until the solid 
compound com}»leteIy disapp<‘ars. 


25. Milk Sugar. 

Iniroduction. — The second inert organic allotropic substance to be 
discussed here is milk sugar. 

When Schinoeger^ and Erdmann^ commenced their researches on 
milk sugar in 1880, in addition to the hydrated form, an anhydride 
could also be obtained by heating the hydrate to 125'" in a drying oven. 
Later, in order to distinguish it from another anhydride, this modifica- 
tion became known as the a form. The other modification of the 
anhydride, the 3 form, was obtained by evaluating a saturated solution 
of milk sugar at its boiling point, 108®. 

That this form is in feet a different modification of the anhydride 
from the a form follows from its behaviour towards water. Whilst 
the a modification is extremely hygrosroj»ic and causes a distinct 
evolution oj heat when placed in water, giving rise to a solution the 
rotation of which decreases on standing, the P modification, on the other 
hand, is not hygroscopic ; it dissolves with absorption of heat and* yields 
a solution, the rotation of which increases with time, 

Hudson,® in the year 1903, first considered the milk-sugar problem 
from the physico chemical point of view. He showed that, no matter 

» Her. d. d. Chem. Ges., 18 , 1915 (1880). * Ibid., 13 , 2180 (1880). 

• Ziitschr,/. physik. Chemie, 44 , 487 (1903). 
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which form of milk sugar was dissolved in water, the final stage was 
alw^ays the same, and that it corresponded with a condition of 
equilibrium. 

He was of opinion that this equilibrium was: — 


so that 


or 


CJ2H24O12 

_ (anhydride) . (water) 
(hydrate) 

(hydrate) 


Hudson assumed the hydrate to possess a very high rotatory power, 
but that the rotation of the p anhydride was very low. He further 
showed that mutarotation proceeds as a monomolecular reaction. On 
the one hand, he determined on the other, ^2, and thus he 

obtained Aj indirectly. In this way, for the equilibrium constant, he 
obtained 

K' ~ = 1*6 at 10*2°. 

A’2 

In consequence of the slowness with which inner equilibrium is 
established in the solution, the hydrate of milk sugar exhibits this 
remarkable phenomenon : the inilid solubility is much smaller than the 
final solubility. 

Now* if the total concentration is not too great, it can doubtless be 
assumed that the concentration of the hydrate in a solution which 
CO exists with solid hydrate remains constant. The equilibrium con- 
stant then likewise follow^s from the initial and the final solubilities, for 

final solubility — initial solubility _ [anhydride] _ 
initial solubility ~~ [hydrate] ~~ 

In this way K' was found to be 1*44 at I5^ It is clear that this 
equilibrium constant is also obtained from the initial and final rotations 
of hydrate and p anhydride. 

For the initial rotation of the hydrate Hudson found 

[< = 86.5° 

and for the p-anhydride 

[«C = 33-4”, 


whilst for the final rotation Schmoegers had already obtained ss'j®. 
It follows, therefore, that at 20° 


K' 


86-0 — 5<;*t 
”0 _ 

55-3 - 35-4 


This value lies between the other two.^ 


* Joum. Amtr, Chtm. S«c,, 80 , 1381 (1908). 
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Since the establishment of inner equilibrium in the solution is so 
sluggish, it became possible to determine the initial heats of solution 
of the different modifications, and likewise the heat pressure for the 
conversion of hydrate and a-anhydride into ^ anhydride in the dissolved 
state. 

This was carried out by Hudson and Brown, ^ who employed .a 
method devised by Brown and Pickering.* 

The following results relate to i gram of anhydrous milk sugar 
at 20°. 


Hydrate (solid) hydrate (dissolved) — • 12*6 cals.) 

(Initial heat of solution) J 

P (solid) |3 (dissolved) 2-3 cals.\ 

(Initial heat of solution) f 
a (solid) hydrate (dissolved) — 7*3 cals. ) 
(Heat of hydration + initial heat of solution)/ 
Hydrate (dissolved) 3 (dissolved) + 1*05 cals. 'I 
(Heat of transformation in solution)* I 


• (>) 

• U) 
■ (3) 

• (4) 


From these figures the following calculations can be made : — 

From (i), (2) and (.t) 

Hydrate (solid) p (solid) d 1 1^0 *-9*25 cals. . . (5) 

From (i) and (3) 

a (solid) + HjO hydrate (solid) + *9*9 cals. . . (6) 

From (5) and (6) 

a (solid) “ > p (solid) + to*7S cals. . . • (7) 


In the course of these determinations Hudson found that the 
difference between the initial and the end solubilities of both the 
a anhydride and the hydrate had exactly the same value. From this 
it follows that a-anhydride in contact with water is instanianeously 
hydrated, and that the fcdlowing slow reaction afterwards take place : — 

Hydrate p anhydride + HgO. 

Observations of the rotation lead to the same conclusion ; the 
initial rotation is exactly the same for both a anhydride and hydrate. 

Hudson has extended his researches still further and has also 
determined the temperature of the dehydration point, at which the 
co-existence solid hydrate (Sh) 4 * solid p anhydride (S/i) + liquid (L) 
makes its appearance. 

From determinations of the final solubility of the hydrate between 
o^ and 89^, and from two measurements of the final solubility of the 
P-anhydride at o® and 100® he fouod the temperature of this point 
to be 92®,* 

* Journ. Anur, Chem, Soc,^ 80 , 960 (1908). 

^ Journ. Chem, Soc,^ 71 , 782 (1897}. 

* The position of the equilibrium at is here taken into account. 

* Jmrn. Am^r, CAem, 80 , 1775 (*9o8). 
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In addition he determined this point from the intersection of the 
three-phase lines for Su -f L + G and Sh + S/j + G. In this way the 
quadruple point 

+ S/3 4“ I- + G 

was found to lie at 94°. 

The experiments by means of which it was sought to determine 
this dehydration point by thermal or dilatornetnc methods were, 
however, without result, owing to the extremely small velocity of the 
change. 

In 1910 Hudson put forward a general Theory of Mutarotation ^ 
based on the results communicated here, which, when represented in 
the following way, can be applied to every kind of sugar. 

I 2 

a sugar + HgO hydrate p-sugar + H^O 
high rotation small rotation 

E(]uilibrium i is established very rapidly, w*hilst equilibrium 2 is 
only very slowly reached, consequently the phenomenon of muta- 
rotation must be associated with the second process. 

(a) The investigation of the stability of the solid phases which appear ^ 
and the determination of the transformalion point hydrate ^-anhydride + 
solution. 

Ideas regarding the milk-sugar problem had assumed the form set 
forth in the foregoing introduction when Gillis,* at the author’s 
suggestion, commenced the investigation of milk sugar from the point 
of view of the I'heory of Allotropy. The problem indicated was a 
suitable one, for inner equilibrium in the solutions was established very 
slowly. Consequently there was the possibility of learning something 
regarding the connection between the pseudo-system and the binary 
system, in which the various molecular species of milk sugar revert into 
inner equilibrium. 

First of all the stability of the solid phases hydrate, P-anhydride and 
a-anhydride had to be investigated. P>om the method of preparation 
and from Hudson’s work it appears that the hydrate is stable below* 93®. 
Thus the p-anhydride, just like the a anhydride, always yields the 
hydrate when brought into contact with water. 

The further conclusion may also be drawn from the method of 
preparation and from Hudson’s experiments that above 93® p-anhydride 
is the stable solid phase. Above this temperature hydrate when 
brought in contact with saturated solution always produces p-anhydride, 
and under these circumstances oc-anhydride ^so always changes into 
the p-modilication. » 

Thus it appeared that the a-modification of milk sugar is melastable 
above 93®, yet it was possible that a transition point existed below the 

* Joum, Amer, Chem, SS, 8S9 (1910). 

• VtrsL A'om.Akad.v. /F#/., 86, 280(1917); 540 (l 9 * 7 )* AVr. d, Trav, <him, 
da Pa^s-Bast 1. 67 (1920). 
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melting point of the a- and p modifications. In order to investigate 
this possibility Gillis determined the final solubility both of the a- 
and of the p-modifications between 93"" and 2oo'\ 

He found that the a form always obviously changed into the 
p-form and the point at which this occurred was always and without 
exception found to lie on the solubility curve of the p niodification. 
('ombining these results with those of Hudson for the hydrate, the 
'r X diagram shown in I'ig. 176 is obtained. 

For the exact determination of the temperature of the transformation 
equilibrium 

Sh S4 -r b 



if log X is represented as a function of • 10®, the diagram shown in 

Fig. 177 is obtained, from which it follows that the temperature just 
mentioned is 93*5 

Now, owing to decomposition of the milk sugar, it was not possible 
to continue solubility determinations beyond 200*^. Up to this 
temperature p-anhydride was the stable modification. It was, •how- 
ever, still possible that a transition point would ai>pear at a higher 
temperature. 

In order to decide this point the melting points of both modifica- 
tions were determined by Soch's method in extremely narrow and 
thin-walled capillary tubes. This method yielded quite convincing 
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results; the a-modification melted in two seconds in a bath at 222*8^, 
whilst the P-modification fused in the same time when placed in a 
bath at 252*2® Thus the p-modification melts at a temperature 29*4® 
higher than the melting point of the a-modification ; and consequently 
the a- modification is mctastable right up to its melting point. 

On this occasion an attempt was also made to determine the 
melting point of the hydrate by Soch’s method. The experiment 
was successful, and 201*6® was obtained for this melting point. 

There is quite striking proof of the small velocity of transformation 
in the solid substance in the fact that it is here possible to realise the 
melting point of a hydrate, though it lies more than 100® above its 
transformation point. 



(b) The hydrate is a hydrate of the %-modification. 

These results wore far from sufficient to solve the milk-sugar 
problem. Tor example, amongst other things, an extremely remark- 
able phenomenon was observed in the case of the hydrate, which, so 
far as our knowledge goes, has never been established in the case of 
a hydrate, although it probably occurs in many. That is to say, w'hen 
heated in the dry state to 125®, the hydrate appeared to yield the 
a-modification, whilst in contact w*ith saturated solution at the same 
temperature the p-modiheation was always formed. 

To examine this phenomenon more closely, the solid hydrate was 
kept over concentrated sulphuric acid in a vacuum at temperatures 
betw'een 65® and 200®. In all these experiments it was found that the 
hydrate yielded the a-modiheatioa exclusively, and indeed both below 
and above 93*5®. 

It will at once be seen that this observation enables us to consider 
the milk-sugar problem from another point of view, as a result of which 
all the phenomena hitherto observed in the system water — milk sugar 
can very simply be explained. 
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Hudson had already assumed that the following transformation 
takes place: — 

Sh ~> L. 

Here expression is naturally given to the idea that a hydrate of the 
j^-modiheation is in question. 

Hudson further assumed that the water in the hydrate is combined 
in the following manner : — 

/OH 
— CC OIL 

\h 

But from this it follows that the hydrate might, with ccjual justifica- 
tion, have been called a hydrate of the a- as of the p-modification, for the 
stereochemical difference which is assumed between the a-modification 
and the ^-modification in regard to the end carbon atom,^ namely 

H-C-OH and IIO-C H 

A A 

completely disappears in the structural formula of the hydrate. 

If this should really be the case, the hydrate would be neither 
an a nor a p-hydrate, and it would then be absolutely incomprehensible 
why the dr>* hydrate always yields a anhydride even above 9 whilst 
the moist hydrate at temperatures above 93® is converted into 
p-anhydridc. 

Hudson’s assumption must therefore fall to the ground. The 
hydrate is undoubtedly a hydrate of either the a- or the p-anhydrous 
modification. 

The experiments carried out by Gillis, according to ivhich the 
hydrate in the dry state always yielded a-anhydride both below and 
also above 93^^, point to the fact that milk-sugar hydrate is a hydrate of 
the a-modification. 


(c) The hydrate exhibits a transition-dehydration point. 

The above conclusion, in fact, places the problem in another light. 
The transformation jxunt at 93*5® is not an ordinary transition point, 
for the following change take place there : — 

a-hydrate -> p-anhydride + L. 

If we were dealing w ith an ordinary transformation point the reaction 
would be 

a-hydrate — > «-anhydride + L. 

Thus, in the case of milk sugar, dehydration is combined with a 
change of the a-modification into tRe p-modification. 

Proof is thus given here of a change which hitherto has never been 
observed. To distinguish this peculiarity we shall here speak of a 
transition-dehydfcUion point, 

^ Journ, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 81 » 66 (1909). 
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(d) The system water — milk sugar must be resolved into a pseudo- 
ternary one. The derivation of the isothermal diagram. 

The above-mentioned result must find expression in our repre- 
sentation of the system under consideration here. Data were collected 
for the construction of the solubility isotherms of the system H^O — 
a milk sugar — p milk sugar for a temperature below 93*5°. 

The points a and b in Fig. 178 indicate the initial solubilities of 
a-hydrate and p-anhydride at a definite temperature which was lower 
than 93 5®. These were determined by Hudson.^ 

The three-phase equilibrium 


+ P + D,* 

however, was not determined ; it was ascertained by Gillis, who 
set out from these three phases and heated them for an hour in a 
bath at the required tem- 
perature, shaking them vio- 
lently during the heating 
process. A portion of the 
liquid was then filtered at 
the same temperature and 
analysed. The total con- 
centration, I. e. the total 
quantity of milk sugar, was 
found by evaporating to 
dryness and weighing the 
residue. In this way, there- 
fore, the line parallel to the 
axis a p on which the {X>int 
D lies was found. Now, in 
order that the position of 
the point D on this line 
might be indicated, a second quantity was filtered and then passed 
through a glass tube, bent twice at right angles, and surrounded 
throughout its length by a cooling jacket through which flowed water 
at the same temperature as the bath. Immediately after leaving this 
tube the solution was collected in ice in order to fix the inner 
ecjuilibrium. By determining the initial and the end rotation of this 

solution the ratio - was found.* 

(X 

In the determination of the end rotation a little solid sodium 

1 JoHm, Amer, Chent, Soc. 30 . 1767 {1908). 

1 he letter M indicates that the solM is a mixed crystal phase. 

* The relationship between the initial rotation r, and the end rotation was 
determined, at a given temperature, for mixtures of hydrate and jS-anhydride of 
different compositions. Graphic representation yielded a straight line, thus per- 
mitting the calculation from not only of the ratio — , but also of the equilibrium 
constant 
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carbonate was added, since this substance has a strong positive 
catalytic influence cui the establishment of inner etiuilibrium. 

It is clear that in specifying the ratio -- it should not be stated 

(X 

that the molecules of the pseudo-components actually occur in the 
solution in an entirely unhydrated condition. 'I'his fraction merely 
indicates how great the ratio between the concentrations of a and p 
is, apart from tlie extent to winch the molecules are hydrated. 

Thus the point 1 ), the point of intersection of the hydrate isotherm 
with the isotherm of the P-modi float ion, was determineil. 

The question whether the position of the equilibrium between 
a and p in solutions of different total concentrations varied with the 





concentration had already been investigated by Hudson. It apt>eared 
that the inner equilibrium 

p 

does not change on dilution, as might be c\])ecled, for we arc con- 
cerned here with isomers. This inner equilibrium in the liquid can 
therefore he indicated in our triangle by a straight line having its 
origin at the point H^O. 

Since has been proved to be the stable solid phase in the system 
water — milk sugar below 93*5'', the line for the inner equilibrium in the 
solution w'ill cut the aof isotherm. I'his point of intersection was 
determined by shaking the hydrate for two or three days with a 
saturated solution, at the constant temperature chosen. By analysing 
the solution — this was carried out in the same way as in tlie case of the 
solution I) — the iK>int L on the isotherm of was found. The phases 
Sj and L and the inner e<)uilibrium line HgO— L then indicate the 
binary trimolecular system at the temi>craturc chosen. From Fig. 1 78 
it is clear that the as.sumption has here been nlade that the hydrate, 
just like the p pseudocomponent, forms mixed crystals. This must 
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also he assumed for the a pseudo-component, and from this it follows 
that the a- and the modifications, as well as the hydrate of the 
a modification, are mixed crystals in inner c([uilibrium. 

'I'empcratures lower than 93*5'^ are under consideration here. If 
the exact transformation temperature is now chosen, it is clear, without 
further explanation, that at this temperature the inner e(]uilibrium line 
H2O — e must pass through the point of intersection D, as indicated 
in iMg. 1 79, so that in the binary system S^, Sg and L co-exist w'ith one 
another. 

Similarly, it is clearly evident that at any tcm[>erature above 93*5® 



O. 


the inner e(iuilibrium line will occupy a different position, and indeed 
this line will now intersect the P.m isotherm and not that for 0*,^^ ; this 
is shown in Fig. 180. 


(e) The experimented confirmation of the pseudo-ternary conception. 

In order to test the considerations here put forward, Gillis deter- 
mined the positions of the points I) and L at different temperatures 
wdth great accuracy. 'Fhe investigation of the position of L for 
different temperatures presented no difticulties, and the heav7 line in 
h'ig. 181, which may be called the L line, indicates the position of the 
inner equilibrium 

in the solution at various temperatures. It is seen that on raising the 
temperature this equilibrium is slightly displaced in the direction of 
the a*side. • 

From this alone the conclusion may be drawn, that on increasing 
the temi^erature the point 1) will also be displaced towards the « side, 
and indeed this must occur to a much greater extent. 

The determination of the position of the point D at temperatures 
below 50®^ was very easily carried out, because at these temperatures 
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the transformation of p-anhydride into is very slow. By adding 
p-anhydride from time to time it was possible to ensure that besides 
P-anhydride was always present. 

But at higher tcjnperaturcs the velocity of transformation rises so 
rapidly, as a result of the increase in the velocity with which inner 
equilibrium is established, that 50® vras the maximum temiHirature at 
which direct and yet accurate observations could he carried out. As 
Fig. 18 1 shows, the point I) was determined at o®, 25®, and 50^ 

The diagram illustrates the displacement of this point towards the 
a side as the temperature is increased. This result was indeed expected. 
If a line is drawn through the three points obtained for I), it appears 
that this I> line does in fact intersect the L line approximately at 93°. 
Thus this experiment completely confirms the assumption made. 



Above 93*5", therefore, the relationship schematically indicated in 
Fig. 180 would exist. 

After this confirmation of our conclusions we may go a little 
further, and employ the ternary isothermal diagram in order to make 
some predictions regarding the stability of the a- and j8-modifications. 

It is known that in the ternary system HjO — «—P, an never 
appears as the solid phase, but always this merely signifies that 
the solubility of is always greater than that of and thus the 
solubility isotherm of lies in the region in which is supersaturated. 

If now the corresponding solubility isotherm for an at 25^ is drawn 
in the isothermal diagram, two possibilities arise, which are represented 
in Figs. 182 and 183. t 

The line a D is the solubility isotherm of the a-hydrate and lY 
that of the a-anhydride. The point D' therefore indicates the solution 
which would co exist in the metastablc state with the solid phase an 
and Pm- 

I^t us first consider Fig. 182. Here the L-line, i^e, the line 
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HgO— relating to the inner equilibrium in the solution, intersects the 
ail isotherm in L', and therefore below D'. Whilst is the stable 
solid phase in the binary system, in consequence of the non-appearance 



Fig. 182. 


of this solid hydrate, the anhydride och would be the stable solid phase, 
Ph being the metastable phase. 

We have seen that as the temperature is increased, the point D 
approaches ever nearer to the line H^O — f, reaching it at 93*5® and 
passing beyond it at higher temperatures. It is clear that the point D' 



will move in a similar way. Furthermore, since in comparison with 

(a) 

D this point corresponds to a higher value of TQoch the line 
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HjO — e when 1 ) sliU lies above this line, or, in other words : In the 
system in which soliil hydrate is not formed the transition 

will api>ear at a temperature below that of the transformation 

^ Pm 

Above the temperature of the transition equilibrium 

A ~ Pm 

the position of the isotherm would bo as indicated in I'i^. i8.;. In 
systems in which solid at hydrate is not formed, 3^ "'tb then be the 
stable modification. 

From these considerations it follows therefore that in t>rder that a 
transition equilibrium between and 3 m tnay appear, the temperature 
must be below 03 5^. 

'Fo ascertain \\ bother this is actually the cast , the investigation of 
milk sugar in the presence of a solvent with which it does not combine 
is necessary. 


(0 The pseUila-Uruary T X diagram. 

Fig. 1S4 is obtained as the pseudo-ternary T X diagram. In the 

plane relating to a anhydride — II2O 
the initial solubility from to 25^^ is 
known as a result of Hudson’s work ; 
in addition, the eutectic d is known to 
lie at “ 0*3', it contains 0 27 mols. per 
cent. a. 

(lillis found the melting point of 
a to be 22 2*8^^ and that of a,,, to be 
201 6*. As regards the real trans- 
formation point of cn^ i. c., the point 
at which the transformation 
> a + 

takes place under a pressure of one 
atmosphere, it may be stated that this 
lies above loo*^, for when Gillis placed 
a anhydride in a saturated solution of 
milk sugar at 100^ a distinct evolution 
of heat occurred, thus proving that 
hydration of .solid a-anhydride still 
takes place even at this temperature. 

If instead of a saturated milk-sugar 
solution pure water at 100° is taken, 
this evolution of heat is no longer 
observed, because under these circum- 
stances the rate of solution is very 
great and the negative heat of solution completely masks the smaller 
positive heat of hydration. 
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In the plane relating to ^-anhydride — water the initial solubility at 
o® is known, the eutectic i* lies at 2*3® and contains 2*2 mols. per cent. 
P, the melting point of water, a, is known, and h\ the melting point of 
the p>anhydride, is situated at 252*2^ 

In the a-anhydride — p-anhydride plane only the melting points 
h and V are known, but it is assumed that this binary system contains 
a eutectic. 

The fusion surfaces of the space diagram are clearly recognisable. 
As a result of the intersection of the fusion or solubility surfaces a line 
of the three-phase equilibrium appears, a so-called ternary fusion line, 
and at the points where such lines again meet one another, three 
lines always simultaneously coming together, the liquid phase of a 
four-phase equilibrium is situated. 

In this space diagram there are two such four-phase equilibria. 
The liquid phase of one lies at Of \ this belongs to the four-phase 
equilibrium 

+ Sa + S/9 + L, 

situated at 93 5°, and the liquid of the other, that is to say the liquid e 
of the ternary eutectic 

Sa^ + S/3 ^ 

which was found to be situated at — 2 '6°. 

(g) TheT X. diagram for the binary system. 

From the pseudo-ternary diagram discussed here, that of the binary 
system is obtained by causing the inner equilibrium plane to pass through 
the axis of the component H2O. This plane intersects the fusion surface 
of the p-anhydride in the line Lj M. From this it follows that in the 
binary system water — milk sugar (in inner equilibrium) saturated solutions 
co exist in stable equilibrium with p-anhydride mixed crystals situated 
on Sj S/. But at the ix)int M a change appears ; below this point the 
inner ecjuilibrium plane referred to does not intersect the fusion surface 
of the p-anhydride mixed crystals, but the fusion surface for But 

from this it appears that this ix)int represents the liquid of the remark- 
able dehydration transition equilibrium previously noticed, which lies at 
93*5^ and at which the transformation 

S/s + L Sa^ 

takes place with absorption of heat. I'he three-phase equilibrium 
prevailing here is denoted by the jwints S\ M H'. 

Besides intersecting the fusion surface for and the 

equilibrium surface under discussion also intersects the fusion surface 
relating to ice, and thus the line o^ intersection a N indicates the fusion 
line of ice in the binary system. This fusion line and that of the 
hydrate intersect one another in the binary system at N, which 
corresponds to —0*65® and to about 0*6 mols. per cent, milk sugar. 
This intersection takes place, of course, at the ^int where the inner 
equilibrium surface meets the eutectic line d e of the pseudo-binary 
u 
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system. This point of intersection N thus corresponds to tlie eutectic 
liquid of the binary system. 

It may be pointed out here that the final solubility curves for 
and from o"' to 70 ', and the projections of tliese curves on the bottom 
plane over a range of temperature from o' to 100 makes clear the 
form of the surface relating to the inner equilibrium. 

(h) The ileUrminaiion oj the uvier eijuihbrium in the soJtJ state. 

We have not as yet dealt with the internal condition of the solid 
phases. 

If it had been ptissible to determine the fusion diagram for the 
pseudo-binary system a- — ji-milk Migar it would have been less ditlicull 
to learn something about the nature of the solid iihases. Since, 
however, decornposituni gives rise to considerable disturbance at high 
temperatures, another method had to be adopted. 

The fi-modification was heated for a long time to various ten.pera- 
tures between v3‘5 1 ‘^*^d was then suddenly jdunged into ice 

water, after which the initial and end rt)talions wt‘re determined. 

This attempt l(» learn something ('oncerning the change in 
composition of the > modiiicati'cn with increase of temperature had no 
result, howe\er, for here aNo det omposition gave rise to considerable 
disturbance. 

(i) Theory of Mulatoianon. 

The discussion of the ss. stein water milk sugar cannot he I'oncluded 
without reference being made to the fact that the results whii'li have 
been obtained lead to a rheory of Mutarotalion which is essentially 
different from Hudson’s theory. 

According t(.» tht; exjdanation given here of the system water — milk 
sugar, this system must be looked upon as pseudo ternary, water being 
one (:omi>onenl and the x- and modifications of milk sugar the two 
pseudo components. Trum thi.s it immediately follows that these 
different molecular species will ocf ur side by side in the liquid phase, 
in which the ])hcnomenon of mutaroiation must take place. Further, it 
is knowm that the solid hydrate, namely Xot, also appears. 

But, as has already been shown, other phenomena |)oint to the 
existence of this hydrate in solution. 

Now', from the possibility of the combination of a anhydride with 
water, forming a hydrate, it is but a step to assume that this is also 
true of the Ji-modificaiion. The fact that this hydrate is not known in 
the solid state is not evidence against the correctness of this assumption, 
such a non-existence in the solid slate merely indicates that the 
solubility of the hydrate must ‘be greater than that of the p- 
anhydride, whilst in the ca.se of the other pscudo*component the 
position is just the reverse. 

In the case of maltose,* a substance which also exhibits mutarota- 


^ Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc.f 81 , 76 ( 1909 ) ; 82 , 894 ( 1910 ). 
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lion, Po, is known in the solid state, but is not. Here, therefore, 
we have just tite reverse of that which j)robably occurs in the case of 
milk sugar. 

It is assumed, therefore, that in the arjiieous solution the following 
equilibrium occurs : — 

fi 

p+ 

()f the changes indicated here, it would appear from the experiments 
which have been described that the c(juilibrium 

a -r H2O a,,^ 

is established with great velocity. Since now the a and p pseudo- 
components, af)a’^t from optical rotation, differ from one another but 
slightly, the equilibrium 

P+ HaO;^ P^ 

will also most probably be established rapidly, as in the case of maltose. 

Thus the coru lusion is reached that the hydration equilibria for the 
pseudo-components are established raf)idly, and since mutarotation 
cannot be caused by rapid transformation, the origin of this 
]»henomenon must be sought in the internal changes 

a 

ti and 


These reactions, which are intramolecular, must therefore take place 
slmvly. 


26. The Investigation of the Binary Pseudo-ternary System Mono- 
benzoyl Camphor in the Presence of a Solvent 

Although, as w^e have seen, the enol- and keto-pseudO'Com|K)nents 
of monobenzoyl camphor pass the one into the other with great velocity 
at temperatures above So"^, yet, fortunately, the transformation velocity 
at ordinary temperatures is so small, that in the absence of positive 
catalysts these pseudo-components, even in the dissolved state, undergo 
no marked change in the course of several hours. 

This is especially fortunate, as it places us in a position to look upon 
the system monobenzoyl camphor as a ternary system, and as such to 
study it. 

In addition, it was well known, as has also already been mentioned, 
that piperidine exerts a i)Owerful positive catalytic influence on the 
establishment of inner equilibrium Betw^een the enol- and keto-pseudo- 
components, so that there was also the possibility of investigating the 
binary system, and of defining its position in the pseudo ternary system. 

Consccjuently we should thus be in a position to test the conclusions 
developed in the theoretical part with regard to thi^ case ; this is either 
not at all or only partially ix>ssible where systems composed of inorganic 
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allotropic substances in the presence of solvents are concerned, be- 
cause of the rapidity with which inner eiiuilibrium is established in 
such systems. 

Further, it should be possible to submit tt> examination lioth van*t 
Hoff’s formula^ and the general formula developed by the present 
author.® 

Finally, the author’s hypothesis concerning the influence of the 
.solvent on the equilibrium position could now also be investigated. 

Vixseboxse® has undertaken this imi>ortant work. He has in- 
vestigated the behaviour of monoben/oyl camphor in the solvents 
alcohol, acetone and toluene at three temperatures, namely 5^ 10® 
and 17^. VoT this purpose a new method of analysis had first of all 



Kio. 185. 


to be worked out, f(;r the titration method of Kurt H. Meyer® proved 
to be much too inaccurate. On examination this method was found 
to be subject to an error of 3 per cent. 

Since the pseudo-components of monobenzol camphor are optically 
active and exhibit a great difference in specific rotation, a method of 
analysis based on this optical behaviour naturally suggested itself. 

In working out such a method the following points had obviously 
to be ascertained : — 

1. The influence of the concentration of the dissolved substance on 
the rotation of the plane of [>o]ari.sation. 

2. The variation of the rotation of a solution of given total con- 
centration with the ratio enol/keto. 

On investigation, the answer to the first question was found to 

^ Vorlesungen^ It 219. Zeilsehr,/, physik* Chitnie^ 92 , 3 S 

• Dissertation^ Amsterdam (1919). • Lieb^ Ann*, 880 , 227 (l 9 * 0 * 
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be, that for all three solvents, when the rotation is regarded as a 
function of the concentration of the dissolved active pseudo-component, 
it is represented graphically by a straight line. 

The answer to the second rjuestion was also quite simple; it was 
found that the rotation of a solution of enol- + keto- is exactly the 
sum of the two rotations which these two substances would separately 
exert in solutions of corresponding concentrations. Hence it follows, 
therefore, that as regards rotation of the plane of polarisation, the two 
pseudo-components are without influence on one another. 

The influence of temperature on the rotation w'as proved to be 
extremely slight ; in general the rotation decreases with rise of tempera- 
ture ; this effect, however, is always very small. 



In order that the position of the binary system, i.f. monobenzoyl 
camphor in inner e(|uilibrium aivi solvent, might be determined, the 
rotations of solutions of difterent concentrations up to saturation were 
determined at the three temperatures mentioned, after the enol- and 
keto-pseudo components had become established in inner eejuilibrium. 
WTien the rotation was ex[)ressed as a function of the total concentration, 
naturally a straight line was again obtained, and since the temperature 
effect is so small, for the same solvent the lines corresponding to 5°, 10® 
and 17® practically coincide. 

After this method of exact analysis had been developed, the 
solubility isotherms of the enol- and keto-pseudo components were 
next determined at 5®, 10® and f;® in the three solvents mentioned, 
and then, at each of these three temperatures the position of the inner 
equilibrium in each of the three solvents was determined for different 
total concentrations. 

The result is shown in Figs. 185, 186 and 187. Thus it was proved 
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that the connection between the pseudo ternary and the binary iso- 
thermal diagrams was entirely in agreement with exfHJClation, and that 
the inner ecjuilihrium line intersected the solubility isotherm of the 
enol- mixed crystals, 'fhis was found to lK)ld good at each of the three 
temperatures ro‘^ and i;"', at which, conse(|uenlly, the enolic form 
is the stable j)hase. rhe position of the inner ctjuilibrium between the 
isomeric molecular species in the various solvents was, as has already 
been mentioned, found to be independent of the concentration right 
up to the saturation point, and it was also found that within the 
temperature range 5'"-! 7^ change of temjK‘raturc did not apprecial)ly 
affect it. l‘he heat effect of the chemi<al reaction is therefore very 
small. 


K 



Further, the sulubility iv/lherm for the .solvent toluene is shown 
to oct-upy an ideal p<;sition, 'Fhis is no longer true <)f the alcohol 
isotherm, at any rate .so far as the solubility isotherm of the keto- 
phase is concerned, for a clear deviation from the ideal position has 
Ixren established here. Similar relalion.ships to those found in the 
case of alcohol hold good for acetone ; here, however, the deviation 
(»f the solubility isotherm from the ideal position is such as to suggest 
that a reaction occurs between the keto pseudo-component and the 
solvent. 


(a) Examination of vant Hoffs formula. 
If van’t Hoff's formula 


is now examined, we get 
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Si tlvcilt. 


• 

i 

Ck 

Ck 


^ir. 

1 

Alcoh.)! . 

I ' 2%2 

1-238 

1 ** 24 * 

'•S6 

1*25 

1*26 

1*26 

Acelonc . 

0S82 

, 0-878 

0*942 j 

I *oS 

1*22 

*•23 

1*5 

Toluene? , 

; 3’i«5 

i 3''«5 

1 2*988 { 

4*56 

*43 

I *46 

*•53 


'riiis table shows that the (juantity G is not constant, as according 
to van't Hoff’s formula it should be. 'I'his, however, is not surprising, 
for the solubility isotherm only occupies an ideal position in the case 
of toluene. 

(b) Examination of the general formula} 

Turning now to the formula 



we obtain 



/X.x . 

'Xk/ 5 « 

i(-) 

1 1 

(^) .1 

( 

1 

1 

i 

i j 

! ! 

! j 

Ui ) ir , 

\ 

Alcohol . 

108 

1 1 -06 1 

1 1 

* *04 1 

1 *56 ! 

* 44 ' 

i 1-47 

i 

! **50 

.\cctone . 

0 754 

j 0-74 ! 

0724 j 

I *oS 1 

1*44 , 

* * 4 <^ 

! *’50 

Toluene . 

3**7 

1 3-0S 1 

4 00 , 

1 

4*50 1 

**44 j 

I 1-4S 

1 1*52 


It is now evident that the factor /i, for the same temperature, is a 
constant ijuantity for the three different solvents. 

It has already been pointed out in the theoretical portion of this 
volume that the temperature at which /i = i is the transition 
temperature. 

The last table shows that /i diminishes as the temperature falls, 
and the temperature at which /j = i may now be approximately 
determined. Since /i diminishes by o’o6 during a fall of temperature 
at 12®, it may be concluded that if the temperature were reduced 100® 
/i would fall to I. The transition temperature would thus be — 83®, 
assuming this extrapolation to be permissible. But since this seems 
very debatable, the only conclusion that will be drawn from this con- 
sideration is that the transition temperature is at least very low. 

27. Examination of the Hypothesis : The Influence of the Soivent on 
the Position of the Inner Equilibrium in the Solution depends 
on the Difference in the Heats of Solution of the Reacting 
Constituents in the Various^ Solvents.- 

Monobenzoyl camphor is a very suitable substance with which to 
test experimentally the hypothesis developed on page 82 et seq, of the 

» Sinils, rv/f/. AV«. WW. r. rfV/., Amsterdam, S 4 . 283 and 300 (1915); 
leituhr. f physiK\ Chemie, 92, 34 (19*6). 

- JbU,^ Amsterdam, 25 , 641 
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theoretical part, to account for the displacement of inner equilibrium 
by the solvent, since the positions of the inner etjuilibrium in the three 
solvents alcohol, acetone and toluene differ rather widely. 

As has been pointed out, before the hypothesis referred to can be 
tested, the heats of solution of the end- and the keto- form must be 
determined in the various solvents. Vixseboxsc obtained the following 
results : — 


I 

Ale. .hoi 
Toluene 

Acet»'>ne 


M\»!. heAl cf si'Iutior. 4*f the 
is.ct »- r* rm. 


hrat of »olution of the 
rnol* ft'rm. 


— 6190 cal 

— 6140 ,, 

4f)Ko ,, 

— 4<)So 

" S 4 S 0 „ 

— 5460 


I — 5770 
i ‘5:40 
j — 4S<)o „ 
{ - 4 \SO 

I - 4^70 .. 

j — .. 

I - 4930 


From these the t\>l!owin^' int*an values are obtained: — 

(Qk) alcohol — 5750 cals. ; ((}«) alcohol — — 6170 cals. 

{{^ k ) toluene -■* — 4S70 cals. ; toulenc — 4680 cals, 

acetoru: — 4920 cals. ; ((^>k) acetone — — 5470 cals. 

With the help of these experimental data we can now ascertain 
whether the altered position of the inner equilibrium in the various 
solvents is in fact explained by the different heats of solution of the 
reacting constituents in these different solvents. 

In the three solvents inw'stigated the following values were found 
for the equilibrium coii'^lanl : — 

L' _ (cnol) __ 61 

- (keto) 39 

^ li.hion** ■■ 

^ acetone ^ 

Writing now 

^ alcohol “ K. toluene ~ ^ acetone ~ ^3» 

and denoting the heat f)f mixture of liquid keto with the solvent 
alcohol by and the heat of solution by etc., we may write : — 

In Kj = “F . . • • (^) 

and 

Q = — q. Qjj 

where Qr is the pure heat of reaction. 


82 
■ 18 

. . 52 

' 43- 
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Since now from the relationships 

Qkj — Qlf. + Qk. 
and 

where Qk. and Qk are heats of fusion, we obtain 

8 B 


so that 


~ Qki + Qkj ^“lo ^ 

In K. = + C, 


• (») 


According to the hypothesis which has l>een put forward, Q is 
independent of the solvent, and consequently this is also true for 
the term 


/2Qr 

K'r ^ 



since this only contains quantities which are independent of the solvent. 
At constant temperature, therefore, this term is a constant. This 
constant will be designated by Cr- 

We can then write 

In K, = + Ct . . . (3) 

Introducing into this equation the values found for the heats of 
solution, and likewise the values for the inner equilibrium constant, we 
obtain 

,„6._ 5,50 -6,70 

39 1-985 X 290 

This equation then leads to the determination of the value of Ct- 

For the solvent alcohol this is 

Ct = 1176. 

Similar calculations for the two other solvents toluene and acetone 



whence for acetone 



_ 4920 - 5470 , r 

1-985 X 290 ** 

Ct= *035. 
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These results completely confirm the hypothesis in regard to the 
constant value of Ct for alcohol and toluene, whilst in the case of 
acetone a deviation is found to occur. 'I'his deviation was to be 
expected ; the jx)sition of the isotherm of the kelo- form in this solvetit 
has already led to the conclusion that in this solvent a chemical 
reaction very probably occurs between the kelo- form and the 
solvent. 

The fact that no compound appears as the solid phase naturally 
does not constitute evidence against this view. 

The value of Ct has now been calculated from the heats of solution, 
and also from the position of the lu>mogeneous equilibrium in the 
solution. To determine how far it is po.ssii)lc, on the ground of this 
hypothesis, to calculate the positi(U\ of the inner e(|uilibrium in the 
solution from the heats of S(^!ution we can now proi eed in the reverse 
direction. 

For thi-s purpose the mean \alue of f'x ob’e.ined for the solvents 
alcohol and toluene is taken, namely I'iSi. 

In this way the following values are then raUulated 

^ Uc.aio: = whilst the value found was 

and 

K toiaer- “* ^ whilst the saluc founil was 

If we suppose the position of the inner equilibrium in toluene to 
have been delerinincd wah an accuracy of 0*5 per cent, and in ah'ohol 
:t o S f>er cent., the agreement between the calculated and the observed 
values of tiic c iuiiibr.um constant can, according to the results obtained, 
be rtfgarded as complete. 

These results shmi\ therefore, that the difference in position of the inner 
et^uilibrium in various solvents is, tn fail, due to the difference between 
the total heat effects, or, in other words, it is to be ascribed to the di fference 
tn the heats of solution of the reacting constituents tn the various solvents. 
Consequently in this case entropy plays no part at all. 

1‘hese considerations are naturally applicable not only to inner 
erprilibria in diiTerent solvents, but cjuite generally to every homogeneous 
equilibrium in different solvents. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that the examination of this hypothesis, which has been carried out 
here, should aKo be undertaken for other cases. But in doing .so it 
must always be borne in mind that the hypothesis excludes those cases 
in which the dissolved substance enters into chemical reaction with the 
solvent. 

The appearance of a chemical ,!rcacli(»n was the probable cause, 
as has already repeatedly been stated, of the deviation observed in 
Vixseboxse^s experiments with acetone. Although we know that no 
agreement is obtained with acetone as solvent, it is nevertheless interest- 
ing to carry out with this solvent calculations similar to those already 
made for alcohol and toluene. 
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In this case we obtain 

^ acetone whilst the value found was 

44'4 4^ 

C()nse(}ucntly, although chemical influence is here very clearly 
noticeable, the eciuilibrium constant can still be determined to 86*4 per 
cent, by means of the energy term. 

28. The Unary Trimolecular System Formed by the Aldehyde of 

Acetic Acid. 

(a) The bimolecular or pseudo-binary conception. 

The classical example of a unary trimolecular system will now be 
discussed ; that is U) say, the system to which the aldehyde of acetic 
acid gives rise. 



Although the three pseudo-components, acetaldehyde, paraldehyde 
and metaldehyde had long been known, Hollmann,* in his interesting 

‘ /.tits, hr,/, physik. Chemit, 43, 157 (IW)- 
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investigation, adopted the standpoint that the pseudo-system is a binary 
one. 

In his opinion it is permissible to proceed front acetaldehyde and 
paraldehyde only, since in most phases of the unary system metaldchyde 
only occurs in small (quantities. 

As it has always been found exqtedicnt here to present the historical 
development of the problem, in the first qtlace liollmann*s researches 
will be dealt with, and his results discussed. 

It is well known that in the absence of catalysts and at temperatures 
which are not too high acetaldehyde and paraldehyde cannot be con- 
verted the one into the other, consciqiiently the ]>seudo*system may 
easily be defined. Hdllmann first of all studied the TX diagram at a 
pressure of about one atmosphere (Fig. 1 18). 

He obtained for 

D — the boiling point of acetaldehyde, 2o*tS^, 

and for 

K — the boiling point of qiaraldchyde, 123*7^ 

Acetaldehyde is much more volatile than paraldehyde ; this is in 
harmony with the fact that tiic vajxmr line 1 ) H E is far removed froni 

the lit|uid line DFE. The boil- 
ing-point diagram determined by 
Hollman holds good for a pressure 
of 756 mms. Hg. 

In addition, the solidifying tem- 
perature of acetaldehyde was found 
to be — 1 18*45° and that of par- 
aldehyde 12*55°. 

Furthermore, Hollmann found — 
this is also shown in Fig. i88 — 
that the fusion diagram contains a 
cutcctic. It may, however, easily 
be understood that the ap[:>earance 
of a eutectic is extremely improb- 
able here, for if the solidifying jx>int 
of acetaldehyde were really lowered 
by addition of paraldehyde, the 
outcome would be that the liquid 
jihase co-existing with .solid acetaldehyde or mixed crystals could 
contain more comj)licated molecules than the .solid phase. 

The probability of this occurring is very small, and it has indeed 
been shown that on this point Hollmann was mistaken,^ and that the 
fusion line has no eutectic (see Fig. 189). The solidifying point of 
acetaldehyde was found to be — 123*3° and the temperature df the 
three-phase equilibrium — 123°. 

Ai the same time this result naturally proved the solid phases to be 
mixed crystals, 

* Smits, iie !.eeuw^ Zeitschr.f physik, Chemie^ T 7 , 269 (191 1)« 
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Although at higher temperatures and in the absence of catalysts a 
slow change takes place, Hollniann succeeded, by working rapidly, in 
determining the plait-point curve. After observing the critical tem- 
perature the composition was found by determining the boiling point, 
the slate having been fixed by sudden cooling. The critical temperature 
of acetaldehyde was found to be 188^ and that of paraldehyde 290®, 
whilst the critical temperatures of mixtures lay in between these values. 



The projection of the three-phase areas and of the plait-point curve 
on the T X plane yields a diagram such as is shown in Fig. 190. 

In this figure the position of the unary system may now be indicated, 
always assuming, naturally, that the system contains only two molecular 
species. The position of the unary system was found by llollmann in 
this way : a little sulphuric acid was added to paraldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature, whereupon a vigorous endothermic change 

paraldehyde acetaldehyde — a cals. 

immediately took place, as a result of which so much heat was absorbed 
that the liquid was cooled to its solidifying point. Solidification did not. 
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however, take place at 12*55^ l>tit at a lower tcni|)erature depending 
on the quantity of acetaldehyde formed. As paraklehyde separated out 
the solidifying temperature fell to 6*75 * and then remained constant. 
'Fhis is the unary solidilying temperature, for if the tube containing 
the solidifying mass is placed in a huh having a temperature of 
the temperature falls no further, but remains unchanged until the 
whole has become solid ami has therefore been convened into par- 
aldehyde, During the solidification at 0*7 s'", therefore, the following 
reaction : — 


acetaldehivdc - ^ paraldehyde a cals. 

has taken place in the li niid, whereby the paraldehyde which was 
removed in the above-menti<med reaction has been n prvxluced. In 
order to check the position of the unary bolidifying i>oinl the following 
method of procedure wms adopted. 

The paraldehyde produceil in the jueceding experiment, and con- 
taining therefore a trace of was fused and then rapidly cooled 

to O'. At this temperature, thcicloie, tiie liquid was under-cooled. 
Cryslaliisation now sudvienly occurred and the temperature rose again 
tii 075", where it remained throughout the ci yslalhsalion. 

Naturally the same unary nieliing point must he found when acelal- 
dchyde is ma«lc the starting point. 'I'he vessel used in the previou.s 
ex[>erim<-nr was emptie<l, jilaced in im^lting i<‘e, and then filled with 
acetaldehyde. Sufli' ient 112804 from tlic jirevious experiment remained 
by at:('ident on the rim t)f t!u* vessel to bring about the rajiid trans- 
formation of the acetaldehyde. imiced the reaction proceedi^d so 
vigorously that lire temperature rose to 30*' in one minute. On cooling 
rapitiiy, the inner e imlibrnim was unable to follow the temperature 
and solidification of paraldehyde began at 2 8"; during this separation, 
however, the te!nj)erature rose In 6 75' and then remained constant. 

'i’he |>osition of the unary .sfdidi lying jKiint was thus fixed with 
certainty at 675 , and this corresj^omis to a composition of 88*3 mol.s. 
per cent, paraldehyde. In order to ascertain the shape of tlie line 
relating to the inner eiiuilihrium in the liquid phase tlie unary boiling 
point under a pressure of 761 mms. Ilg. and the unary critical {K>int 
were also determined. 

The boiling point was found to be 41 ‘6'’; from the p.scudo binary 
boiling-point diagram the point Lj ihu.s corresponds to 53*4 mols. per 
cent, paraldehyde. 

By condensing the vapour, and determining the boiling point of the 
lifjuid so obtained, the composition of the co-existing vapour was 
found to be i’5 mob. per cent, paraldehyde. 

This result provides the wished-for explanation of a long-known, 
interesting, but hitherto unexplained phenomenon. 

If a trace of H2SO4 is added to paraldehyde, or to any mixture 
whatever of paraldehyde and acetaldehyde, the licjuid will boil under 
a pressure of 716 mms. Hg. at 41*6°; in so doing Ikjuid containing 
5 3 '4 mols. per cent, paraldehyde yields a vapour which only contains 
1*5 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. Thus a distillate is obtained which 
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is almost pure acetaldehyde, a fact which has been known for many 
years. 

'I'he n^sult of one of 'I'urbaba’s ^ experiments will now also be 
utilised to determine an additional point on the unary liquid line. 
According to this experiment the unary boiling point under a pressure 
of 1*5 atmospheres amounts to 50*5"^. This temperature corresponds 
to a content of 39 4 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. This observation 
yields a third point on the unary liquid line, denoted by Lj. 

Finally, llollmann found the unary critical point to lie at 218®, the 
composition being 1 1 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. This critical point 
is naturally situated on the plait-point curve for the pseudo-system and 
it furnishes a fourth point on the unary lifjuid line. At this critical 
|X)int k the vapour line and the liquid line pass continuously the one 
into the other. The vapour line thus runs from G through towards k. 
Helow the unary solidifying ])oint mixed crystals rich in paraldehyde 
and va[>our natuially co-exist, both being in inner equilibrium. These 
phases are indicated in the diagram by the lines S Sj and G G^ 
These lines arc displaced by rise of temperature towards the acetal- 
dehyde side. 


(b) The tri molecular or pseudo-ternary view. 

The problem of the connection between the various modifications of 
aldehyde, 1. e. acet-, para- and metaldehyde, was not solved, however, 
by this method of treatment. 

In the foregoing investigations the system was always looked upon 
as pseudo-binary, although three different molecular species were known, 
according to which the system must be pseudo-ternary. This was the 
position of the aldehyde problem when the author suggested to de Leeuw * 
that he should undertake a special study of the system acetaldehyde — 
alcohol. 

In the course of this investigation, on cooling one of the mixtures, a 
large quantity of metaldehyde separated in the form of fine needles, 
'I'his occurred without our having for the moment any clear idea as to 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

The appearance of metaldehyde at this juncture added yet another 
to the many contradictory observations recorded in the literature with 
regard to the formation of metaldehyde. It suggested the investigation 
presently to be described,^ as a result of which the relationship between 
aoet-, para- and metaldehyde has been explained. 

Kekulc^ and Zincke^ in 1872 found that, just as in the case of paral- 
dehyde, the formation of metaldehyde from acetaldehyde is promoted 
by the presence of certain substances, and they further observed that 
paraldehyde is produced at the ordyiary and higher temperatures, whilst 
metaldehyde usually api)ears at low temperatures. 

The publication of Kekule' and Zincke quoted here is distinguished 

* Tomsk, 1/. JWA. //fvAjkvAw/z* (lyoi). 

■ 7MtSihf\f. phyiik. Chemie ^ 77 , 284 (1911). 

• Smilsand do Leeuw, U\\ cit, * Ufh. Ann., 182 , 125 (1872). 
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by the great accuracy with which the observed phenomena are described, 
and it contains several sentences the importance of which has apparently 
lK‘en overlooked by other workers, and which indicate very clearly the 
direction in which the explanation of the problem must be sought. 

The sentences to which reference has been made are the following : — 
If a small c^uantity of hydrochloric acid gas, carbonyl chloride, 
sulphurous acid or dilute sulphuric acid is added to pure aldehyde and 
the mixture is at once cooled, preferably in a freezing mixture, fine long 
needles of metaldehyde separate out, which sometimes spread like a fine 
network through the entire liquid. Always only a small jx^rtion of the 
aldehyde is transformed into metaldehyde and the amount of the latter 
is not increased on long standing ; rather can it diminish and the metal- 
dehyde may entirely disaf^peaty particularly if an energetic ferment is 
present in fairly considerable a/nount, and if the temperature is not kept 
sufficiently l<nv. 

Besides metaldehyde paraldehyde is iilways formed in greater or less 
amount."' ^ 

In addition to these observations of Kekulc and Zincke in 1872 
there are a number of others which, taken together, lead to the con- 
clusion that we are dealing here with a pseudo-ternary system, which 
passes when in inner e(]uilibrium into a unary irimolecular system. 

I^t us once more review these observations. First in importance 
comes the one mentioned above, namely that metaldehyde is formed 
from acetaldehyde in the presence of a catalyst, paraldehyde being 
simultaneously produced. Connected with this is the fact that this 
metaldehyde may disap[)ear again if a very active catalyst is present 
in sufficient quantity. Advantage has not been taken of this very 
remarkable result until the present day. In addition to these 
phenomena Troger,- F'riedel,® Orndor/F and White* have now proved 
that metaldehyde passes after some lime at the ordinary tem[>erature 
into paraldehyde and a little acetaldehyde ; wc have succeeded in con- 
firming this result. Kekule and Zincke also observed that at 120® 
conversion into acetaldehyde almost exclusively occurs. 

These observations may therefore be summarised as follows ; At low 
temperatures metaldehyde can be formed from acetaldehyde, whilst the 
reverse reaction proceeds at higher temperatures. 

The following reversible reaction has therefore been established : — 

acetaldehyde metaldehyde. 

Secondly, metaldehyde is known to change into paraldehyde, but the 
reverse action has also been observed. As a second reversible reaction 
we have therefore : — 

metaldehyde ^ paraldehyde. 

* 

Thirdly, it has been established that acetaldehyde can easily be 

^ The italics are ours. In a .still earlier communication, Feblinc, Lieb. Ann,^ 87 , 
319 (1838), likewise mentions that metaldehyde on keeping again disappears. 

* Her, d, d, Chem, Oes,, 86, 3316 (1892). 

* Bu/h, 9 , 208 (1893). ^ Jeurn, Amtf, Chem, Av., 16 , 43 (1894). 
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cronvcrted into paraldehyde, and also, conversely, paraldehyde into 
ac etaldehyde, so that the following equilibrium can also be assumed ; — 

acetaldehyde paraldtdiydc. 

'rhese three reversible reactions thus constitute one great equilibrium, 
which may be expressed in the following way : — 

(0 

acetaldehyde ^ paraldehyde 

N\ // ... (a) 

(*) \\ //( 3 ) 

metaldehyde 

It must, how^evcT, be emphasised that only tw^o equilibria need 
always be assumed, namely (2) and (3), although this assumption has 
not much probability per se. 

There still remains the possibility, as will be shown below, that 
ecjuilibrium (i) never arises directly; that is to. say, the conversion of 
acetaldehyde into paraldehyde takes place through metaldehyde. On 
this assumption the complete equilibrium would be represented thus : — 

acetaldehyde metaldehyde ^ i)araldehyde . • {^) 

(2) (3) 

I’his also expresses the fact that acetaldehyde and paraldehyde can 
be in equilibrium with one another ; direct transformation is, however, 
excluded. 

But fortunately the manner in which the complete equilibrium is 
formed, linear or Mangidar, is of no importance to the further expla- 
nation; the ternary ectuilibrium is completely defined by two binary 
e(}uilibria. 

It is clear that, in general, one and the same catalyst can influence 
the various equilibrium reactions in different ways, from which the 
impression may be gained that one reaction exclusively, or at any rate 
mainly occurs. 

This will be made clear by reference to an experiment carried out 
by us in the same way as those of Kekult^ and Zincke. 

If acetaldehyde is cooled in ice and to it very dilute HjSOi is added, 
e.g, I mgrm. to looo grms. acctaldeh)de, after slight shaking the 
for'mation of solid metaldehyde is observed, which does change instan- 
taneously at room temperature, but in reality disappears again very 
slowly. 

This disappearance can now be accelerated by the addition of more 
sulphuric acid. 

Now this suggests that H,S04 has a much more powerful catalytic 
action on the equilibrium reaction : acetaldehyde ^ metaldehyde than on 
the other two reactions, so that at o^ a very small amount of H^SOi gives 
rise to the formation of metaldehyde. 

Since metaldehyde separates here in the solid state, in the system 
acetaldehyde — metaldehyde the inner equilibrium must lie in the 
supersaturated metaldehyde region. If the two other reactions were 
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entirely uninfluenced by this small amount of sulphuric acid, naturally 
the whole would pass into solid metaldehyde, but this is not the case. 
An approximation to their cijuilibrium states is produced, though with 
much smaller velocity, in the other two e(iuilibrium reactions by addition 
of a small quantity of HaS04, and thus the formation of paraldehyde, 
observed by Kekulc^ and Zincke, which always accompanies that of 
metaldehyde, is explained. 

It is clear without further discussion that, by means of an extremely 
small quantity of sulphuric acid, the establishment of inner equilibrium 
can be attained, but only after a vtty long time. If, however, more 
sulphuric acid is introduced, each equilibrium will appear more rapidly, 
and if the amount of sulphuric acid is infinitely large this velocity 
becomes so great that each of the three equilibria is instantaneously 
established ; the three aldehydes would then always be in equilibrium 
with one another. Inner equilibrium will therefore prevail, and the 
trimolecular system will behave as a unary system. Attention will now 
be directed to the fact that solid metaldehyde, which is formed from 
acetaldehyde at 0^ by the addition of a little sulphuric acid, disappears 
again at the same temperature on the addition of more sulphuric acid. 
This signifies that the unary licjuid phase cannot be in eejuilibrium with 
solid metaldehyde, or, in other words, this liquid is unsaturated in respect 
to metaldehyde. 

If a trace of HjjS04 added to acetaldehyde at the ordinary 
tenqierature, metaldehyde does not separate out. One might surmise 
that inner eijuilibrium in the pseudo-binary system acetaldehyde— 
rnetuldehyde already exists at the ordinary temperatures in the region 
unsaturated with metaldehyde. This, however, is definitely not the 
case. In one of Fehling's^ experiments which we have repeated, when 
acetaldehyde was brought into contact at ordinary temperatures with a 
few pieces of ("af'lj, after several hours crystals of metaldehyde were 
de|iosited on the calcium chloride, a very small amount of paraldehyde 
being simultaneously formed. This ex])eriment does not succeed when 
sulphuric acid is used, for at ordinary temperatures sulphuric acid 
accelerates the conversion of metaldehyde and acetaldehyde into 
paraldehyde too strongly, whilst the influence of calcium chloride on 
these transformations at the ordinary temperature is extremely small, as 
appears from the very slight formation of paraldehyde. 

When [>araldehyde is left in contact with calcium chloride at ordinary 
temperatures, after some days a deposition of metaldehyde crystals is 
also observed, which, however, soon disappears. From this it appears, 
therefore, that the inner equilibrium - in the pseudo-binary iwstem 
paraldehyde— metaldehyde also lies in the region supersaturated with 
metaldehyde. Whilst, therefore, the inner equilibria in the two pseudo- 
binary systems acetaldehyde — metaldehyde and paraldehyde — metal- 
dehyde lie in the region supersaturated with metaldehyde, it can now be 
demonstrated that the mixture corresponding to the complete trimole- 
cular inner equilibrium may quite possibly be unsaturated as regards 
metaldehyde. 


^ Lieb , Ann .^ 87 , 319 (1838). 
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The above diagram, Fig. 19 c, holds good for constant temperature 
and constant pressure. If the ordinary temperature is selected, metal- 
dchyde alone appears as the mixed crystal phase, and pq then denotes 
the solubility isotherm of this mixed crystal phase. The points a, ^,and 
c indicate the inner equilibria in the pseudo-binary systems. According 
to Turbaba,^ the point i corresponds approximately to 16 mols. percent, 
acetaldehyde and 84 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. 

The points a and c lie in the region supersaturated with metaldehyde ; 
this has also been observed. These two points will now be assumed to 
be fixed. To the supersaturated solution, represented by the first 
starting-point a, and which is in inner eciuilibrium, paraldehyde will now 
be added. If the inner equilibrium is not disturbed and the paraldehyde 
remains unchanged, the composition will move along the line a P, the 


P 



law o! chemical mass-action also being sup|)Osed to remain valid. 
Since dilution with paraldehyde causes an increase in the amount of 
acetaldehyde, the line a P will touch the P axis at P, 

If c is then chosen as the starting-point and the same assumptions 
are made, on the addition of acetaldehyde the composition makes its 
way along the line ch. 

The two lines a P and c A intersect in the point K, and we shall now 
endeavour to ascertain the significance of this intersection. At K we 
have a liquid in which inner equilibrium prevails, not only between acet- 
and metaldehyde but between para- and metaldehyde also. The 
consequence of this is, that in this liquid equilibrium also prevails 
between acet- and paraldehyde, %nd the line b M must likewise pass 
through the point K. 

Thus the assumption is justified that the great inner equilibrium K 

* Tomsk, F<r 4 ip tier Ttehn, HochsehuU (1901): **Aus <lcni Gebirte tier 
Katalyse.** 
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lies in the unsaturated region, whilst a and c arc found in the regions 
which are supersaturated with nietaUlehyde. 

In this way, therefore, the observations of Kekule and Zineke are 
explained in a simple manner. From these considerations it also follows 
immediately that any other assumption, such as those on which equations 
(a) or (r) rest, leads to contradiction. If, for example, the transforma- 
tion is considered to be linear, and if instead of the idea actually 
employed the following view is adopted: — 

metaldehyde ^ acetaldehyde paraldehyde . . (< ) 

the formation of solid metaldehyde from {>araldehyde by means of 
calcium chloride cannot be explained. If the intermediate formation 
of acetaldehyde is necessary to the induction of metaldehyde we renmin 
in the triangle P h K, for the equilibrium lines may not be overstepped, 
and consequently the region in which metaldehyde is supersaturated is 
never reached. 

On analogous grounds the linear tran.sformation 

acetaldehyde ^ paraldehyde metaldehyde . . (^/) 

leads to a contradiction of the observed facts. In this case the 
formation of solid metaldehyde from acetaldehyde by the action of a 
catalyst w’oukl be impossible, for only points within the triangle A h K 
could be traversed, until finally the ternary inner ecjuilibrium was 
reached. A linear transformation which would not lead to such con- 
tradictions would only be possible if based on equation (/O, but the 
triangular arrangement — the one subject to least constraint - is certainly 
more probable pef se. It can scarcely be assumed that the most 
complicated substance must always apjx^ar as an intermediate slate. 

Since it may now be stated with certainty that the large inner 
equilibrium K. at ordinary temperatures contains dissolved metaldehyde, 
it may also safely be assumed that at temperatures about 20"* higher, at 
which according to Hollmann ^ the unary boiling point (4r6'^) lies, 
metaldehyde is still present in appreciable amount. 

In order to test this assumption, the boiling licjuid was suddenly 
shaken into water at 18^ ; as a result of this treatment, metaldehyde, if 
it wrere present at all in the boiling li^iuid, must have been deposited in 
the solid state, on account of its small solubility in aqueous mixtures. 

A small yet very distinct de{K)sition of metaldehyde was, in fact, 
obtained in this way, thus proving, therefore, that the system under 
consideration here is a unary Irimolecular one. 

The (|uestion of the change in position of K when the temperature 
is raised will now be investigated. Paraldehyde exists in the state of 
vapour and also, when dissolved in phenol, as the molecule (CH3CHO)3, 
and metaldehyde, w'hen dissolved in the .same solvent, as the molecule 
so that of the three aldehydes metaldehyde is therefore the 
most complicated. 

Assuming for the sake of simplicity that the molecular magnitudes 

^ Zeitschr, f, physik. Che mu ^ 43 , 157 (1903). 

♦ VV, Burstyn, Sitznngsber, iL Wiener Akcut^ 511 (190*)* 
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of the various aldehydes when dissolved in one another do not differ 
from their molecular magnitudes in phenol solutioni the inner equilibrium 
will be represented by : — 

(•) 

1 2CII3.CHO 4(CH3.CnO)3 

\\ // 

(*) \'-< // ( 3 ) 

3(CH3.CH0)4 

Now, on increasing the temperature, each of the three unary bi- 
molecular ecjuilibria will be displaced in the endothermic direction, or, 
in other words, in these three inner equilibria dissociation vrill occur to 
an increased extent. 


P 



From Lougunine’s* determination of the heats of combustion it 
might be expected that, on raising the temperature, equilibrium (2) 
would be displaced to a greater extent than equilibrium (i), whilst in 
all probability (3) would not be very sensitive to change of temperature, 
at least in comparison with the other equilibria (2) and (1). If the 
temperature rises the point b will be displaced downwards, a towards 
the acetaldehyde side and c slightly towards the paraldehyde side. 

Now, having regard to the fact that on raising the temperature the 
.solubility isotherm inclines back, a and c will certainly soon be found in 
the unsaturated region, vide Figs. 192 and 193. No single catalyst will 
then be able to cause the depomion of solid metaldehyde from acet- 
aldehyde or paraldehyde. This result is in agreement with our observa- 
tions in respect to calcium chloride, which, when the temperature 
exceeds from 30^ to 40"^, actually does not cause the deposition of 
solid metaldehyde from the other two aldehydes. Furdiermore, it 

^ CompU 108, 620 (iS$9). 
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would appear from this, that on increasing the temperature the great 
inner equilibrium mixture K becomes richer and richer in acetaldehyde, 
just as Hollmann has found. 

A representation of the results of the investigations discussed here 
is given in Fig. 194, which depicts an equilateral prism, on the surfaces 
of which the T X sections at constant pressure, e.g. one atmosphere, 
have been indicated. 

On the A P T surface is shown the T X section for the pseudo-binary 
system acetaldehyde— paraldehyde, as determined by Hollmann, but 
with the difference that no eutectic has been indicated, since it has 
been found that the three phase equilibrium, liquid + acetaldehyde 
mixed crystals + p.'iraldehyde mixed crystals lies at —123^ whilst the 
melting point of acetaldehyde lies somewhat lower, at —123*3®. This 
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TX section is indicated by the fusion diagram a and by the 
two lines k I constituting the boiling-point diagram. The temperatures 
of the most important points are given in the diagram, so that this 
section needs no more detailed explanation. 

On the paraldehyde — metaldehyde plane, the surface P M T, a 
complicated diagram has been developed, because metaldehyde sublimes 
under a pressure of one atmosphere. At what height this sublimation 
point lies cannot be determined because of the decomposition of 
metaldehyde into acet- and paraldehyde. Soch’s method, which was 
employed in the determination of thf triple point, for which the figure 
246*2° was obtained, cannot be used here. It may be stated pro- 
visionally that the sublimation point probably lies only a little below 
the temperature of the triple point, for the triple-point pressure probably 
does not much exceed one atmosphere. Whilst the melting-point of 
paraldehyde lies at 12*55®, the somewhat higher temperature 12*9® was 
obtained for the three-phase equilibrium pa^dehyde mixed crystals + 
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liquid -)- tnetaldehydc mixed crystals. Thus in this case again no 
eutectic appears. The T X section of this system is indicated by 
A ft 



Fig. 194. 


The temperature of the three-phase equilibrium S« + L + G indi- 
cated by the line was determined by working very rapidly, and 
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found to be i24’3°; thus the Ixuling solution, saturated with metaldc- 
hyde mixed crystals, contains relatively but little metaldchyde, for 
paraldehyde boils at 1237'^ 

On the front hice — the plane relating to acetaldehyde— inetaldehydc 
— the T X section of this system is indicated by a Cj // j k m 0 Cj gy 
In character this system closely resembles the paraldehyde system. For 
the temperature of the three-phase equilibrium S«, h L + G, or, in 
other words, for the boiling point of the solution saturated with metalde- 
hyde mixed crystals, the value 21^ was obtained, and this is only about 
O' 2° higher than the boiling point of acetaldehyde. At 2F', therefore, 
the solubility of this solid phase in acetaldehyde is extremely small. 
The value — 122*8' was found for the temi>erature of the three-phase 
equilibrium, acetaldehyde mixed crystals -f mctaldehyde mixed crystals 
+ liquid, and consequently this system also docs not contain a eutectic. 
'Fhe most imj.>ortant portions of the space diagram arc made intelligible 
by means of sections. 


(c) The position of the unafv system. 

The only {w^int re<}uiring fuller discussion is the position of the 
unary system in the trimolecular pseudo ternary system. Hollmann 
found the Ixjiling poiitt of the unary system to be and it will 
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IMO. 195. 

now be assumed that the section UVW holds good for just this 
temperature. 

Unfortunately, however, the {x>iQts of the three-phase triangle are 
displaced towards the front plane to so great an extent that the section 
can no longer be clearly indicated. Several sections have therefore 
been specially represented here. 

Fig. 195 relates to a temperature somewhat above the boiling point. 
The regions in the pseudo-ternary system are at once recognisable, 
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and the regions in which two phases co-exist are shaded. The letters 
5, I and g indicate the solid, liquid and gaseous phases res|)ectively. 
So long as the Behaviour is unary only the gaseous phase G exists, and 
this is situated in the vapour region. At the boiling point (41 '6'^) the 

P 



Fig. 196. 

vapour phase G of the unary system lies on the vapour line gg. Con- 
se<[uently a lirjuid phase L co exists with the vapour phase G, and this 
also reverts into inner equilibrium ; thus it, too, belongs to the unary 



system (see Fig. 196). Hollman gave 53*4 moL per cent ()araldehyde 
and 46*6 mol. per cent, acetaldehyde as the composition of this liquid, 
but our experiments have shown that it contains metaldehyde also, even 
though in very small quantity ; this is also true of the vapour phase G. 
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At a somewhat lower teni[)erature G wanders into the two-phase 
region between gg and and is therefore mctastable, whilst L moves 
into the liquid region within the (piadrilateral Z / / P, 'knd is therefore 
stable. 
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Fig. 197 illustrates the position at a temjjerature a little alK)ve the 
unary melting point. The liquid phase L is the only stable unary 
phase. At the tenq>erature of the stable unary melting [x>int, 672®, the 
unary liquid phase has reached the solubility isotherm of the paralde- 
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Fin. 199. 

hyde mixed crystals. Consequently, in addition to this liquid phase, the 
solid phase S can now appear, containing, besides paraldehyde, both 
aceteldehyde and metaldehyde, and which, like L, reverts into inner 
equilibrium. 
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The unary system, therefore, consists at this temperature of the two 
phases L + S, as shown in Fig. 198. 

Below the temperature of the stable unary melting point the position 
is as indicated in Fig. 199. The unary liquid L now lies in the hetero- 
geneous region for solid + liquid, and is therefore metastable, whilst the 
unary solid phase S has moved into the region of homogeneous paralde- 
hyde mixed crystals ; i. e. below the stable unary melting point the solid 
|)hase S is the stable phase of the unary system. In this way, so far as 
the most important points are concerned, the ternary space diagram, 
which is, of course, less easily understood, is made quite intelligible. 
The inner equilibrium surfaces, through the intersection of which the 
unary inner ecjuilibrium lines are formed, are, for the sake of simplicity, 
omitted here. 

In the space diagram the heavy line Go 0 | indicates the vapour 
phase, the line L| L2 the liquid phase, and the line the solid phase 
of the unary system. 

At the points where the metastable prolongation of the line Lj L, 
meets the metastable portion of the fusion surface for acetaldehyde or 
metaldehyde, the metastable unary melting points of the two other 
modifications are situated ; these mc^ifications are rich in acetaldehyde 
and metaldehyde respectively. 

If the line S2 S| relating to the inner equilibrium in the solid phase 
meets the ternary surface for the co-existence Sp -f- Sm or Sp + S^, a 
transition equilibrium will appear in the unary system. 


(d) The paraldehyde of the unary system is a mixed crystal phase in 
inner equilibrium. 

Proof of this statement is easily obtained. The same method was 
followed as in the treatment of other allotropic substances. To the 
liquid phase a trace of sulphuric acid was added and the liquid was 
then allowed to solidify completely ; as is well known, this occurs under 
these conditions at 675®. The solid mass was then filtered at— 10® as 
rapidly and completely as possible by means of a pump. The mass so 
obtained was quickly placed in a tube z cm. wide which was then 
immersed in a toth at a temperature of o®. 

The temperature of the bath was now slowly raised and the time 
temperature curve determined, readings being taken at equal intervals 
of time (minutes) of a thermometer placed in the tube and surrounded 
by the aldehyde. This curve exhibited a horizontal portion which 
corresponded exactly with a temperature of 675®. 

If the solid mass obtained in this way were the pure pseudo- 
com^nent, fusion would first occur at 12*55®. phenomenon 

actually occurred at 675® exactly. No better proof than that furnished 
by this observation could be given in support of the view that we are 
dealing here with a mixed crystal in inner equilibrium, which exhibits a 
lower melting point than pure paraldehyde because it still contains the 
othelr pseudo^omponents. 
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29 . The Experiments of H. Brereton Baker.^ 

Baker s experiments, witli a discussion of which this chapter will be 
brought to a conclusion, are of es|>ecial interest here. 

After Baker in his classical experiments had discovered the enormous 
influence of intensive drying on the chemical reactivity of gases^ he 
applied his method of drying to liquids also, and in 1912 the results of 
his experiments with N2O3 and N2O4 were published, 'rhese results are 
very remarkable ; thus, it was found that whilst N2C)3 dried in the 
ordinary way boiled at -2^, nitrogen trioxide which had been intensively 
dried for three years over pure commenced to boil at -f 43". 

Baker had already formed the opinion that this large elevation of the 
boiling point must be ascribed to a change in the complexity of the 
liquid, because a vapour density determination yielded results which 
corresponded with a composition of three molecules N4O4 to one 
molecule N2O3. Further, he succeeilcd in showiiig that trai ls of 
moisture were sufficient to re convert the intensively dried Ihjuid with 
great velocity uMo its original state. 

In the case of the letroxide a similar phenomenon was observed, for, 
whilst the liquid when dried in the usual way bt>iled at 22'^, on healing a 
small quantity of the liquid, which had been intensively dried for three 
years, above 22 , evaf)oration certainly occurred, but even at 69^^ liejuid 
which had not yet boiled was still present. 

Baker’s experiments with the trioxicle and tetroxide of nitrogen 
marked the commencement of a series of extremely interesting in- 
vestigations. The publication of the results of the above mentioned 
experiments concluded with the following sentence : ** Further experi- 
ments are in progress to determine the boiling points of dried liquids in 
order to see if the dissociability of the vapours is an essential condition 
for the raising of the boiling points.” 

Li(}uids of widely diflering natures and also solid substances were 
sealed up by Baker in 1912 and 1913 in glass vessels containing pure 
P2O5, but on account of the war it was not until a year ago that the 
study of the influence of intensive drying could be begun.* 

It was found, as may be seen from the Table on p. 317, that 
when the boiling [x)int came to be determined, every liquid which 
had been intensively dried exhibited a large elevation of the boiling 
point.® 

The results quoted here are of the utmost importance and they 
furnish as convincing proof as could be wished of the complexity of the 
liquid phases of these systems, hitherto looked upon as being of a simple 
unary character. The temperatures given in this Table were registered 
by a mercury thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the 
boiling liquid. Now Baker points oix^ that a second thermometer, the 

• Tram, Chem, Soi ,^ 61 , 2339(1912). 

^ It is therefore quite possible that the effects olilaincd could have been observed 
much earlier. In any case it is not improliable that means will be found to dry 
substances more rapidly. 

• Tram. Chem, Sof., 121 , 568(1922). 
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bulb of which was 3 cms. above the liquid surface gave readings which 
were only about 2'' liighcr than the ordinary boiling points.* 



Duration of 
(hying in jc.'tr'k. 

UmiuI Udlili;' 
|H.int. 

lioitiiijf point of the 
(IrieJ liquid. 

Rive. 

Bromine 

8 

63“ 

IIS° 

55" 

Mercury 

9 

35 «° 

420^ — 425’ 

62’ 

Hexane . 

8-5 

68-4" 


14® 

Benzene 


So^ 

106^ 

26’ 

('arbon fusulphidc . 

27 

49*5" 

80" ! 

30" 

('arbon tetrncliioritic 

9 

78 - 

112" j 

34 ^ 

Kihyl ether , 

9 

is"" i 

83" 

48" 

Metljyl alcohol 

9 

66 ^ 1 

120® 

54" 

Kihyl alcohol , 

. 

78-5" 1 

138" 

60’ 

l*iopyl nlcohnl 

9 

1 

95" 1 

I 34 ‘' 

1 39" 

1 


At first sight the conclusion might be drawn that this behaviour 
proves the intensively dried liquid to be a system of at least two 
components, the volatilities of which differ widely. After distilling off 
a portion, the vapour was still very rich in the more volatile pseudo- 
component. This vapour condensed to such an extent on the long 
stem of the thermometer under discussion that as a result it could only 
indicate the temperature of this condensed li(iuid, and this could only 
difler slightly from the ordinary boiling point. 

It is obvious that after the distillation has been in progress some 
little time the temperature recorded by the thermometer in the vapour 
phase must rise, at first slowly, but finally more and more rapidly, in the 
same way as the temperature indicated by the thermometer in the liquid. 
'Fhus the temperatures given by Baker are probably to be looked upon 
as initial boiling points, and it might be concluded that, on further 
distillation, they would, therefore, rise still further. This, however, is 
not in agreement with Baker’s statement that “when the condensed 
liquid from the distillation was again heated it did not enter into a state 
of ebullition until the abnormally high temperature had been reached,” 
for this would prove the vapour and the liquid to have nearly the same 
composition. This point requires further investigation. 

Some very interesting peculiarities noticed in the cases of benzene, 
ether and the alcohols may be mentioned. A portion of the intensively 
dried benzene, boiling at 106°, was left in contact with dry air for 
a day ; its boiling point was then re-determined, and the value 105° was 
then obtained. This benzene w'as thereupon poured into water and the 
system of two layers thus formed was heated with the following result. 
When the water had reached its boiling point and water vapour was 
escaping through the benzene layer the latter evaporated but slowly. 
Under these circumstances therefore the high boiling benzene under- 
went no noticeable change. 

* At first sight it might l>e thought that the phenomenon ()l)ScrYed here is a simple 
$iq)erheating of the liquiil, but the changes in the vapour tension and the surface 
tension prove that the composition of the liquid has changed. 
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If this high boiling benzene had been pernianent« from the theoretical 
point of view a serious difficulty would liave arisen. Fortunately, 
however, Baker succeeded in proving that this was not the case. He 
allowed the vessel in which the value io6® had l)ecn obtained for the 
boiling point to cool and then he replaced the extremely dry air with air 
which had been passed first through concentrated sulphuric acid and 
then over phosphorus pentoxide. The ap|)aratus was then sealed up 
and set aside for a month. When, at the expiration of this period, the 
boiling point was again determined, the value 8 1 ° was obtained. During 
this time, therefore, the benzene, under the influence of extremely small 
tittces of water, had changed back into its original state. Thus this 
experiment proves that the velocity with which inner equilibrium is re- 
established under the catalytic influence of traces of moisture is here 
very small. 

In the case of ethyl ether, however, this velocity was found to 
be much greater ; for when Baker distilled off a portion of the intensively 
dried liquid, which boiled at 83^ in a flask which had only been dried 
by heating it in dry air, this liquid immediately exhibited a much lower 
boiling point, namely 47°, and by the next day this had fallen to 36®. 
Here, therefore, inner ecjuilibrium was established much more rapidly. 
At this [xjint it should be mentioned that Baker also determined the 
vapour pressure of intensively dried ether at 20® and found it to be 
374 mm. Hg, whilst the vapour pressure of moist ether at the same 
temperature amounted to 442 mm. Hg, /. e. 68 mms. higher The three 
alcohols investigated closely resembled ethyl ether in thk respect, for 
tiie high boiling noive<{uilibrium state was again converted into inner 
equilibrium after very brief contact with moist air. 

In order to arrive at some conclusion regarding the mean molecular 
state, Baker determined the surface tension of some of the liquids 
mentioned here by the method of Ramsay and Shields, both moi.st and 
also in the intensively dried condition. The following results were 
obtained. 


Li<}uul. 

Mean molecutar weight. 

Moist, 

Intensively dried. 

Bromine . 

I *34 X 80 

1*99 X 80 

Benzene . 

I *29 X 78 

3'39 X 78 

Hexane . 

0*92 X 86 

3'i6 X 86 


From this Table it follows that the complexity consists in this c^e 
in the existence of molecular species of different magnitudes (association 
or polymerisation) and that the intensively dried liquids investigated 
are much more strongly associated, or contain a much higher con- 
centration of the polymeric molecular species than do the moist liquids. 

Baker^s extension of these investigations to crystalline substance is 
also of. very great importance. In 1912 rhombic sulphur and iodine 
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were sealed up in glass vessels containing pure PjOj. The melting 
l>oint of the rhombic sulphur was then 1 1 2*^ and that of the iodine 1 14°. 
When the melting {xuntu were re^determined in 1921 both were found 
to be higher; the sulphur now melted at II7•S^ ^ increase of 5*5®, 
and the iodine at 116^ or 2^ higher. From both these results it follows 
that the fusing crystalline substance which had been intensively dried 
had a different composition from that of the moist crystalline phase 
when melting. 

It must be especially emphasised that it is clearly probable that the 
intensively dried solid substances behave here as mixtures, so that 
fusion does not take place at one definite temperature but over a con- 
siderable temperature range. In this case the temperatures mentioned 
by Baker may represent initial melting points. 

It is, however, also possible that by the drying process the inner 
equilibrium is displaced completely to the side of the pseudoH:omponent 
having the highest melting-point, and that fusion then takes place at 
one definite temperature. 

The important question still remains, what really* happens in the 
drying process? It might at first sight appear permissible to explain 
the results obtained by assuming that in the reversible change a /? 
the reaction <- becomes stationary sooner than the reverse change 
as a result of which a phase arises containing an excess of the type of 
molecule or this molecular species exclusively ) but it is then tacitly 
assumed that a trace of moisture can displace the inner equilibrium to 
a very considerable extent, the thermodynamical significance of which 
is that a very large amount of work is necessary in order to withdraw 
the last traces of water from the substance, and this is not improbable. 

One might, however, be inclined to assume that by subjecting 
substances to intensive drying Baker simply fixed the internal con- 
ditions existing at the tem[)erature at which the drying was carried out, 
and that the boiling point obtained related to liquids which partially 
evaporated whilst being heated to the boiling point, and consequently 
before this temperature was reached ; a certain amount of fractionation 
had, therefore, already taken place. 

It is clear that a small elevation of the boiling point could'^have 
been explained from the circumstance that the fixation temperature was 
generally considerably lower than the boiling point. If, for example, 
in the case of unary behaviour, the concentration of the polymeric 
molecules decreases with rising temperature, the intensively dried 
liquid, in which the composition does not change mih the temperature, 
may, on that account, already exhibit a somewhat higher boiling point. 
Here, however, the observed changes are of such a kind that they must 
undoubtedly be attributed to the operation of entirely different causes. 

In the case of the elevation ^f the melting point of sulphur or of 
iodine, it might rather be expected that these p$uch smaUef ternpeminre 
increases are perhaps to be explained by the displacement which the inner 
equilibrium in the solid phase undergoes with change of temperature. 
The question what actually happens during intensive drying, whether it 
is merely a fixation or whether displacement of the inner equilibrium 
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first occurs, followed by fixation, has not yet been answered with 
certainty from the results of Baker's experiments. It can, however, 
easily be answered. If the vapour prepare of the liquid phase changes 
stidy as a result of intensive drying, this change must take place before 
any portion of the liquid is ^stilled off, and thus it is certain that 
during the dr)’ing process the inner equilibrium has been displaced. 
If, however, the vapour pressure remains constant and a decrease in 
the vapour pressure first appears alter a portion of the liquid has been 
removed by distillation, intensive dicing then acts merely by fixing the 
inner equilibrium state. 'I'he same question can also be answered by 
determining the boiling point, if the boiling point is observed when 
the intensively dried li(]uid is boiled under a reflux condenser and the 
volume of the vapour is kept small. If fixation only occurs, the 
boiling point will not change ; but if a portion of the liquid is distilled 
off, the boiling point will then rise immediately. If, however, the inner 
etiuilibrium is also displaced, the boiling point will change before any 
liquid is distilled off. My impression is that this .actually occurs. 

'I'he influence of the temperature at which drying took place on the 
elevation of the melting {Hunts of crystalline substances ought to be 
determined, for from this it will probably be {lossible to decide whether 
we have to do in such cases sinqily with a fixation of the inner equili- 
brium or whether a displacement also occurs. The answer to this 
({uestion, however, mu.st be patiently awaited. As has already been 
stated, in the author's opinion the inner eijuilibrium is dis[)laced by dry- 
ing, often completely to the side of the least volatile pscudo-cbmponent. 

It can already be asserted that Baker's discovery is of extraordinary 
importance, inasmuch as it proves in a very convincing way that in the 
case of no less than ten substances, differing widely from one another, 
the unary phase is complex, as had already been assumed in the Theory 
of Allotro|)y, At the same time it becomes evident that intensive 
drying will probably become one of the most beautiful, if not the most 
beautiful, means of establishing the complex nature of the unary phase. 

The number of problems, the solution of which now appears to be 
possible, is very great, and so it may be claimed that Baker's discovery 
has added an extremely important and interesting method to those 
available for the thorough study of unary phases. The application of 
this method will doubtle.ss yield beautiful and valuable results. 



CHAPTKR II 


THK KXAMlNATiON OF THK THEORY OF ALLOTROi^V IN THE DO.^IAIN 
OF KLECTRO'CHEMISTRV 

1. The Electromotive Behaviour of Metals when they are 
Attacked by Acids. 

(a) Stalctnent of the problem, 

When a metal, which when placed in an acid liberates hydrogen, is 
dip[x;d into an a(|ueous solution of one of its salts and acid is added 
thereto with continued and vigorous shaking, it will depend on the 
velocity with which inner efiuilihrium is established, both in the 
metallic surface and also in the hydrogen phase, whether the electrical 
ix)tential will undergo any change. 

It has been shown in the theoretical portion that the potential 
measured ^ter the addition of the acid from which hydrogen is evolved 
is not only the (Kjtential of the metal but of the evolved hydrogen also ; 
for the potential measured corresponds to the three-phase equilibrium 
metal phase — hydrogen phase — electrolyte in the i)Ounding surface 
(Fig. 1 1 8). If now the metal is superficially disturbed, whilst inner 
eejuilibrium in the hydrogen is established very rapidly, the potential 
will always be less negative. 

In the converse case, i. e, if a state of inner equilibrium is 
maintained in the metal and the hydrogen cannot settle into inner 
equilibrium, so that the hydrogen phase reverts into the state of forma- 
tion, the potential must become somewhat more negative ; still, the 
amount of this change, for the reasons given,* must always be ex- 
tremely small, so that this influence can be neglected here. 

If, therefore, on dissolving a metal in a dilute acid solution of one 
of its salts the potential exhibits a relatively large change in the 
direction of greater positivity, this points to a disturbance of the metal 
surface. 

But if in a solution of a salt in a solution of o' i N. acid, for example, 
the potential shows a distinct change in a more negative direction, this 
behaviour certainly cannot be ;iscribed to the state of formation of the 
hydrogen.^ The cause of this plfenomenon may be, firstly, ♦that before 
the addition of acid the metal was disturbed to some extent in the 

* Metals less noble than rinc are here excluded, for these metals can only coexist 
in inner e(}uili[)num with a litpiid Uninding layer and hydn>gen, when the hydr^en ts 
in the state of formation. See AV. d, trat\ Chim, (1922). 

Y 321 . ^ . 
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direction of greater nobility, and that after the introduction of the acid, 
this disturbance, notwithstanding the greater velocity of solution, has 
become smaller. 

Naturally this is only possible when the acid is able to eliminate 
any negative catalyst. As we have already pointed out, it is very 
probable that when a metal co-exists with a liquid, the bounding layer of 
the metal will contain every part of the coexisting lic}uid in concentra- 
tions which vary with the depth. When a metal placed in a pure 
aqueous solution of one of its salts liberates hydrogen^ the co-exi.sting 
licjuid layer will certainly contain dissolved metal hydroxide. Amongst 
other things the metallic bounding layer will then, in conse<iuence of 
this, also contain the metal hydroxide in solid solution and experiment 
seems now to indicate, that this hydroxide dissolved in the metal is a 
negative catalyst for the inner transformations in the metal. 

.\s a result of increasing the hydrogen-ion concentration the 
hydroxide concentration in the metallic Ixmnding surtace will be greatly 
diminished, and so it becomes possible, although on intTcasing the 
acid t'onceniration the rnetal is more vigorously attacked, for the 
acctjm[Kinying diminution in the hydroxide concentration to cause 
the disturbant e of the metal to become smaller, and consetjueiUly 
the potential will approximate more closely to the e<piilibrium potential. 

in the sect^nd place the potential may become more negative as a 
result of tiie formation of compli*x ions. It is clearly advisable to 
carry out these corrositui experiments in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 
If, ho\\ever, the metal gives nse to ('unsitlerable evolution of hydrogen 
even before the ad(iition of acid, when the work is condiu ted in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen, the potential will be found to be only slightly 
more negative than in air. 


(h) Experimmls with zinc. 

Zinc was dip[>ed into a zinc chloride solution which was vigorously 
stirred, and the j>otential <jf the metal relative to a normal calomel 
electrode was then determined. According to the calculations made in 
the theoretical part, zinc must liberate hydrogen from aqueous solutions 
of its salts w'hen {Z’n**) -- r, or, in other words, if the relative concentra- 
tions of metallic and hydrogen ions are considered, the composition of 
the solution certainly lies to the right of the point c in the E X diagram. 
f!onsequently, at the very outset, the i>otential measured is that of 
a three-phase ecjuilibrium, whilst the metal will be attacked, and it i.s 
therefore ijossible that it is already disturbed even before the addition 
of acid. 

Experiments in which zinc was di[)ped into a solution of zinc 
sulphate containing 0 5 grm.-mols. of the salt per litre yielded the 
following results : — 


Experiments in an Atmosphere of Nitrogen. 

I'he potential of zinc at relative to a normal calomel 
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electrode, when dipped into zinc sulphate solutions of the following 
compositions - 

'>•5 grm.'Miol o", _ o*<i o'^ ^rm.-tnol. 0*5 KfW**niol. gno.^mol. 

tljsv»!ve«l ill «iissolvc«l tu I tiissf>lv*rtl in I rJissolvciI in ‘ dis&fjlved in dissolved in 
1 litre of pure i litre of 0*05 i litre of 0*1 1 litre of o's , 1 litre of 1 litre of 

water. N.IIyS()4. N.HoS04. ; N.H.JSO4. , N.H2SO4. N.K2S04. 

— 1-077 V. — I 077 V. — 1-077 V*. ““ 1-079 V. . — I *081 V. — 1-078 V. 

I'hcsc results, which are easily reproducible if a carefully etched zinc 
elertrode is employed, show, therefore, that when zinc is attacked by 
sulphuric acid of strength less than 0*5 N. the i>otential of the metal is 
(juiie unaffected, and that stronger acid exerts only an extremely weak in- 
fluence on this jiotential, rendering it a couple of millivolts more negative. 

(>)rrosion ex|)eriments in hydrochloric acid solutions of zinc chloride 
yielded the following results : — 

Jixperiments in an Atmosphere oj Nitrogen. 

I'he potential of zinc at 18 ’, relative to a normal calomel electrode, 
when dipped into solutions of zinc chloride of the following com- 
positions : — 

o*', ;»rm.-riuil. Knn -mol. <>-<; ^rm..mol 

ilisM.lv<-il in dissolved iii ilisvdved in 
I lilteof pure ’ \ litre of e‘«j5 i litre nf o'l 
water. i N.HCl. j N.HCl. 

— I -060 V, — 1-060 V. — 1062 V. — i-oSi V. — 1098 V. j — 1-062 V. 

This table shows an acid concentration up to o’l N.HCl to be without 
influence on the ix)tential, but that 0*5 N.HCl and i N.HCl displace the 
potential 0*021 volts, and 0 03S volts, respectively in the negative 
direction. 

In order to investigate the influence exerted separately by sulphate 
ions and chlorine ions, the same quantities of zinc sulphate and zinc 
chloride were dissolved in a litre of 1 N. potassium sulphate and 1 N. 
potassium chloride respectively, and the zinc potential was thereupon 
measured. In this way the values — 1*078 volts and —1*062 volts were 
obtained, from which it is evident that the influence of sulphate and 
chlorine ions is not appreciable. The above-mentioned displacement 
can therefore be ascribed solely to the influence of hydrogen ions. As 
regards the nature of the action of hydrogen ions, I have expressed the 
opinion, however, that these ex{)eriments are to be considered as pre- 
liminary experiments only ; the results to be obtained by continuing 
them with other metals will prove the correctness of this view. 

2. The Peculiarity of Very Inert Metals. 

When the inert metal nickel was dipped into a solution of nickel 
sulpliate, to which sulphuric acid had been added in order that the 


o**; i;nn,-mol. 0*5 crm.*inv..l. o'p grm.-mol. 

tIiNvoWed in di 5 v>lved in dissolved in 
I litre ut u*5 I litre of 1 litre of 

N HCI. N.HCl. N.KCl. 
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comiK>silion might lie to the right of c in the H X diagram, a very 
interesting result was obtained. 

From the considerations developed in the theoretical portion of 
this book the condition for the liberation of hydrogen by nickel is : 


so that, if [Xi"*' -- i 


or 


Since now 
the condition is 






INi”! 


* 'Ni 

I o - • ~ and I - v, 1 o~ 

jiF|> lo 


In this iMse, therefni*, the ccMiipositiun of tlie solution lies to the right 
r)f the point c in the K X diagram. 

In <»r(ier to make certain that the composition i>f the solution did lie 
to the right of r, sulphuric' acid w.ts adtlcd has already been 
mentioned. 

The jiotential measurements were carried out in an atmosphere of 
pure hydrogen in order to prevent any disturbanca^s to which the 
[)resence of oxygen might give rise, and which are particularly liable to 
occur in the case of inert metals. \Vhen the compo.silion of the 
solution lies to the right of that represented ))y the point c the intn*- 
duction of nickel must cause hydrogen to be evolved, but this cfTect is 
not measurable : the potential of the nickel l)ecomes continuously less 
negative, thus pnjving that the metal has become disturbed. 

'I'he pn ^cesses taking {ilac e here arc : — 

0. Ni’’, 

% 

and 

I. e. electrons and nickel ions pass from the electrode into the solution, 
the electrons uniting with hydrogen ions to form hydrogen molecules. 
'I’he inner metallic equilibrium 

Ni«;,-iNi-B f 20b 

is only established extremely slowly* for we are dealing here with an 
inert metal, the inertne.s.s of which has been still further increased by 
the amount of hydrogen absorbed. 

Thus the metal becomes poorer as regards electrons and ions and 
the potential became less negative. 
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It was therefore expected tliat the disturbance of the nickel 
would continue to sucli an extent that the limiting case would be 
reached, /.<?. until 

or 

i^-i = r.ji,- 

In this experiment, therefore, it was expected that the nickel electrode 
would be disturbed in the direction of greater nobility until the nickel 
potential became equal to the potential of the hydrogen. 

'riie results of the ex])eriment completely justified this view. The 
potential of the nickel finally reached —0-350 volts, and when the 
hydrogen electrode wjis now introduced, and hydrogen bubbled 
through, its potential was found to be — o 34 S volts. 

'I’he interesting result thus obtained in the case of nickel, which can 
be very readily explained on the basis of the Theory of Allotropy, has the 
following significance : When an inert metal is placed in a solution from 
which, theoretically, it should liberate hydrogen, a disturbance of the 
metal in the direction of greater nobility occurs, which in particular 
<’ascs may proceed until the hydrogen potential is reached. This 
phenomenon, observed here in the case of nickel, is doubtless exhibited 
by other very inert metals also. The same behaviour has already been 
observed by Heck ^ in the case of cobalt. 

3. Disturbances In the Supposed Measurement of the Equilibrium 
Potentials of Inert Metals. 

Peculiar difficulties are encountered in the measurement of the 
equilibrium potentials of inert metals, to which many of the inaccurate 
statements appearing in the literature with regard to equilibrium 
[)otcntials are to be ascribed. 

In order that these difficulties may be clearly demonstrated, the 
inert metal nickel will again be taken as an example. 

Let us assume that a solution of a nickel salt is taken, in which 
[Ni**] = I and the hydrogen-ion concentration is less than lo-^ so that 
the composition of the solution will lie to the left of the point r, and 
therefore, on dipping into it a nickel electrode, hydrogen will not be 
liberated. It might be thought that in this case the equilibrium 
potential would always be measured, 1. e. the potential of nickel which is 
in inner equilibrium with regard to the solution under discussion here. 
This potential is indicated in Fig. 123 by the line g h, which, owing to 
the very one-sided position of c, lies very little above <1. In the case of 
inert metals, how-cver, the equilibrium potential is only established 
under very definite conditions. If the solution is in contact with air 
the metal is attacked ; electrons are removed by oxygen in accordance 
with the C(|uation 

O, + 2HjO + 4O “> 4OH' 

^ These investigations are not yet published. 
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and these are replaced by the metal, since it sends metallic ions and 
electrons into solution. 

In the case of inert metals this corrodibility leads to a disturbance 
in the direction of greater nobility, so much the more since oxygen, 
as we have previously seen, exerts a negative catalytic intluence on the 
establishment of inner etiuilibrium. 

Various experimenters have conse(|uently thought it necessary to 

work in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen in order to obtain 

^ the etjuilibriiim potential, 

d C ^ The error in this method 

— — — — — demon 

J straled in the following way.' 

ji A faint turbidity was pro 

« *V ^ duced in a i N. solution of 

nickel sulj)hate by t!ie ad 
I \ dilion of sodium hydroxide, 

» \ with the object of diminish - 

‘ \ ing the hydrogen-ion con 

^ I \ c entration as far as possible. 

‘ \ A nickel electrode and a 

I \ hydrogen elet'trodc were 

‘ F-n placed in this solution, 

— 7 - - - • pure hydro- 

‘ gen was passed througli it, 

I , p, air Ix ing rigidly excluded. 

\ ^ Now, in the theoretical 

73 — ‘ part it was .shown quite 

M ^ I 2H generally that this case could 

j, be treated in an exactly 

similar way to the ca.se in 
which two metals are dipped into an electrolyte containing ions of botli 
metals. Here one of the two metals is replaced by hydrogen. 

'I'he potential of the hydrogen electrode in relation to the bounding 
litjuid is given by the formula: — 

h^^ — 0*058 log (On,)fli^ — 2*8, 

whilst the potential of the metal in relation to its bounding li(|uid is 
I-M = 0*058 log (0,1)51, — 2*8. 

If the composition of the li(juid lies to the left of the point c, the 
EX diagram shows the potential of the hydrogen electrode, indicated by 
the line Y c\ to be more negative than that of the metal electrode. 
Thus it follows that, cxprcs.sed in \erms of the above e(|uation, 

(Oii,)ii,L > (Om)u.l. 

and consequently electrons and ions pass from the hydrogen electrode 


^ .Smits and Lc»bry dc Bruyn, lo<, dU 
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and from the hydrogen gas into the solution, whilst electrons, with 
metallic ions, will be deposited on the metaL^ 

When inner eciuilibrium is established in the metal very rapidly, 
the above mentioned process, as has already been noticed, will exert 
no influence on the potential of the metal. If, however, the metal is 
inert, a displacement of the potential in the direction of less nobility 
will result, and if the inertness is very pronounced the limiting case 
may eventually be reached, in which 

(flllj)ll L. = (flM)B.L. 

I. e, the potential of the metal has become ef^ual to the potential of the 
hydrogen. 

Nickel is an inert metal and conse<juently a considerable disturb- 
ance of the nickel electrode in the direction of decreased nobility was 
to be exf)ected ; though it was doubtful whether the limiting case just 
referred to would be realised. 

Although at the commencement of this experiment the nickel 
potential was much less negative than that of the hydrogen electrode, 
it grew steadily more negative as the experiment proceeded, approach- 
ing that of the hydrogen electrode, until finally both electrodes 
exhibited exactly the same potential. This may be seen from the table 
given below. 



Polem1.1l (»f the elcciri)«le in normal >4, rchilivc l'^* the normal 

calomel cleetrtwic. 

- - 

Nickel 
Ilvdr(;gcn . 

— 0-527 V.; - 0-550 V.; — 0-590 — o-6ioV. ; - 0-640 V. 

— 0-623 ^ J "" o-t»40 V. ; — 0-641 V. ; — 0-640 V.; — 0 640 V. 


In a normal solution of NiS04, as will presently be seen, the 
e(]uilibrium ix)lenlial of nickel is — 0*480 volts ; consequently in the 
above exj>erinient the nickel w’as disturbed by hydrogen, in the direction 
of less nobility, to the extent of o*i6o volts. 

In the case of nickel, therefore, the limiting case can be realised 
which, according to the deductions made in the theoretical portion, 
applies to electrodes which do not corrode or which are ideally inert. 
The apfHjarance of this ])henomenon is due to the fact that the inert 
metal nickel becomes ideally inert in consequence of the small amount 
of hydrogen absorbed. I'liat is to say, it has been established that 
hydrogen, like oxygen, exerts a negative catalytic influence on the 
establishment of inner ecjuilibrium in metals. 

To summarise the result of this experiment : If the nickel potential 
is measured in a solution which, from its composition, actually lies 
to the left of c, and through which hydrogen is simultaneously 
passed, the C(iuilibrium [lotential is not obtained, but the |X)lenlial of 
nickel in the state of formation. After some time the deviation from 

* I lydrogen ions will also be precipitated on the mctab but to a very small 
extent. 
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the inner e<iuilil)rium state hecoines so great that the nickel potential 
acquires the same value as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. 

Schweitzer,^ who carried out his measurements in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen in order to eliminate the intlucnre of oxygen, in this way 
obtained the value — o ()i6 V for the nickel potential. He was therefore 
far from measuring the eiiuilibrium potentia). 

It is clear that the only certain method of determining the equili- 
brium potential of inert metals in general, and of nickel in particular, 

is to carry out the measurement in 
solutions which are as free as possible 
a fri>m both oxygen and hydrogen, 'I’his 
iH)ndilion was attained by means of the 
api>:iratus depicted in Fig. 200. 

The upper portion of the apparatus 
t'onsi.stcd of the vessel A with the nic'kel 
electrode a and the bent side tube p 
which c‘oul'1 be chased by means t f the 
tap m. A was conmu ted in the manner 
A indicated with the fracliN)nating flask 11, 
which contained the nickel sulphate 
solution. rhe apparatus was then 
evacuated, being filaced for this purpose 
in a sloping position, so that the end of 
the lube p no longer dipped into the 
Solution. ( luinection with tha air pump 
was made by means of the tui)C //. 
Dining the evacuation the stdution was 
boiled. Afli’r cooling and arresting the 
evacuation- -this wa.s done by means 
of the tap n the apparatus was again 
pLu ed in a vertical position. Solution 
was then forced into the electrode vessel 
by opening the taps m and After 
closing the tap m the fraeiionaling flask 
could be removed and tiie measurement of the potential commenced, 
'rhese measurements yielded the following results: — 



1 iir.c i.'.tttv'u. 


ih*' nkkrl in to a normnl (..iloTm'l 


4 hour-. 
47 .. 


— 0*45^? volts. 

— 0-477 » 

— (^-480 ,, 


In 52 hours, ihertifore, the final potential, 0*480 volts., was readied, 
corresponding to the equilibrium potential of nickel. 

* Zeitnf. Elektrotheniit^ 16 , 602 (1909). 
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Schoch ^ and Schildbach ^ likewise worked in a vacuum, without 
liDwever, finding the correct explanation of the disturbing influence of 
oxygen and hydrogen. Tlicy also found the e<}uilibrium potential of 
nickel to be — 0*480 volts.® 

After the equilibrium potential of nickel had been determined in 
the manner described, a hydrogen electrode was introduced in addition 
to the nickel electrode, and hydrogen was bubbled through the solution. 
In complete agreement with the values already obtained, after 48 hours 
the potential of the nickel electrode was found to be —0*638 volts, and 
the potential of the hydrogen electrode to be — o 640 volts. 

It is clear, however, that the composition of the solution in which 
the etiuilibrium potential of nickel was determined had to lie to the 
left of c. The experiment described in the section entitled: “The 
peculiarity of very inert metals” (p. 323), points to the fact that when 
the composition lies to the right of the final potential of nickel, 
no hydrogen being passed, would also be e(]ual to the hydrogen 
potential. 

'I'his case would therefore be met if a NiSOi solution acidified with 
H2SO4 and boiled in a vacuum w^ere employed. This experiment also 
was performed and the nickel potential, which was established fairly 
rapidly, now amounted to —0*317 volts. 

lo determine the hydrogen potential of this solution the hydrogen 
electrode was now introduced and hydrogen led through. In this way 
the value — 0*315 volts was obtained. 

Now, therefore, as a result of changing the composition of the 
solution in a manner corresponding to a movement from left to right 
with reference to the point c, the cc]uilibrium potential of nickel was 
not measured, but, by means of the disturbed nickel, the hydrogen 
potential was obtained. 

Since chlorine ions in general exert a positive catalytic influence 
on the establishment of inner ccjuilibrium, an attempt was finally 
made to determine whether this influence was sufficient to compensate 
the negative catalytic influence of the oxygen and the hydrogen. The 
negative catalytic influences of these substances proved, however, to 
be so powerful that precisely the same results were obtained when 
solutions of nickel chloride were used instead of nickel sulphate. 

'I'he difliculties encountered in the case of nickel are also met with 
in the investigation of other less inert metals, though to a smaller 
extent, so that when dealing with metals which are somewhat uv rt 
it is always advisable to rc[x\at the measurement of the equilibrium 
|}otential in the manner indicated above, using a solution which has 
been boiled in a vacuum. 


* /oHrti, Amvr, Chtm. So ,, 41 , 2aS (1909). 

* ‘/fiV. /*. Kkitroohemu, 22 , 977 (19*^). 

» K(|uiiibrium potentials c.in often l)C miMsured in an almo.';phere of nitrt^gen. 
In this way .also Srhoch obtiiincil the figures— 0*48 for nickel. The mcthinl 
iiientioneil above i.s, however, .safer. 
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4. Powerful Disturbances, brought about by Purely Chemical 
Methods, which may lead to So-called Passivity. 

In the case of metals it happens that when they arc rapidly 
dissolved a state results which is violently disturbed in the direction 
of greater nobility, and which, under the influence of negative 
catalysts for the establishment of inner C(|uilibrium, may last, under 
certain circumstances, for a considerable time. 

This state, which differs from the inner e(|uilibrium state in 
potential, and also therefore in chemii-al activity, is called the passive 
state, and the phenomenon is known as passivity, Yarhius metals 
exhibit this phenomenon, but {>erhaps the most interesting in this 
respect is iron, in which it was discovered. 

Thus in 1790 Ilergmann ^ discovered that iron when dipped into 
strong nitric acid containing silver nitrate was coiwerted into a state 
in which it was no longer able to precipitate silver. 

Inde[)endcntly of Hergmann, Keir'** found in the same yt‘*r that 
iron, after being dipped intt) strong nitric aciil, passed intt» a form 
which no longer dissolved ii\ acids, but that this condition could be 
destroyed by scratching, contact with a [liece of ordinary iron or a 
light blow. 

This plienomenon, interesting though it was, attracted but little 
attention and it was sov)n (juitc forgotten. In 1827, thirty seven years 
later, the phenomena jus.t tleseribetl were iedi>c()vered by Wetzlar.® Soon 
afterwards tiisseruti<jns appeared on the same subject by llerschel,^ 
Feehncr * and Hraconnei,’' and in Sclumbcin ’ commenced his 

important investigations, as a result of which the rather unfortunately 
chosen term passive came into use to describe the state into which 
iron passes as the result of contact with strong nitric acid. Since then 
active and passive irr)n and tlie phenomenrai ot passivity arc commonly 
spoken of. 

Schonbein was the first thoroughly to investigate the transformation 
of active into passive iron through contact with nitric acid. He found, 
amongst other things, that <'OiUact between the iron and platinum or 
Fc 3C)4 favoured the appearance of the passive state, and that iron 
rendered pa.ssive by concentrated nitric acid retained its passivity 
unimpaired in dilute nitric acid. 

Since then the phenomenon of passivity has been studied by a 
large number of chemists and physicists, and many theories have been 
advanced to account for it, none of which, however, has found general 
acceptance. 

Some of these theories w'ill be referred to later ; the simplest form 

* Disserlat. ^livers, philo^i^t. rjur^ntit. mrlals. 

* Phil. 80 , 374 (1790). • ^ 

* Sihweii^i^ers, Journ. f. Chew. u. Phy%., 49 , 470 (1827) ; 56 , 206 (1827). 

* Ann. de Chrm. et tie Phyu (2), 54 , 87 (1S33). 

* Sikiueit^j^et's^ Jonm. f. Chem. u. Phys., 53 , 61, 129, 151, 470 (1828). 

* .'Inn, de Chew, el de Phys. (2), 53 , 2S8 (1831). 

’ Phil. Afa^. (3), 9 , 53, 59 (1836) ; 10 , I13. 172, 267, 4 * 5 . 4 ** : H. 544 

(1837). 
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in which the passive state appears will, however, first be considered 
somewhat more closely. 

If a piece of bright iron (pure iron exhibits the same phenomenon) 
to which a piece of platinum wire is attached is dipped into a solution 
of copper sulphate, the base iron passes into solution and copper is 
precipitated on the iron. This process was well known to the 
ancients. [“Mars lays aside his armour and puts on the dress 
of Venus.*’] 

If this experiment is repeated in a somewhat altered form, thus 
if the iron is first dipped into strong nitric acid, and is then placed in 
a solution of copper sulphate, deposition of copper no longer occurs. 

The surface of the iron has now become passive, and in this state 
iron is more noble than the silver. This condition, which is highly 
unstable, can immediately be reconverted into the active form, as 
Keir found, by a light blow, by scratching, or by contact with ordinary 
iron. The activity proceeds from the point of contact, and from this 
IMjint it spreads uniformly over the w^hole surface. 

If 13 ergmann*s exjxiriment is repeated and iron is placed in silver 
nitrate containing strong nitric acid, it is observed that at the outset the 
iron is less noble than the silver, for during the first moments silver is 
deposited on the iron in a black, finely-divided state. But the silver 
soon redissolves, whence it follows that the iron has now become more 
noble than the silver. 

It has already been mentioned that the passive state can be 
destroyed by various mechanical influences, but there are in addition 
otlier activating influences, of which the halogen ions are the most 
interesting. This also was first discovered by Schonhein. More 
extended investigations have shown that other metals besides iron, 
e.g, nickel, cobalt and chromium, can similarly be rendered [>assive, and 
that not only nitric acid, but other solvents also can be used for that 
purpose, for example, concentrated aqueous solutions of H2Cr04, 
HCIO3, H;,.\s 04, etc. 

Although the phenomenon can easily be explained by means of the 
theory developed in the theoretical part, this explanation will not yet 
be given. The powerful disturbances produced by the application of 
an electric current must first of all be more closely considered. 


5 . The Disturbance produced by Dissolving the Metal by means ot 
an Electric Current. Anodic Polarisation. 

The solution of metals in acids consists in the withdrawal of 
electrons to the metallic equilibrium in the bounding li(]uid, as a result 
of which electrons and ion* instantaneously i^kiss into solution. 
Throughout the process of electrolytic solution electrons are withdrawn 
by the metal, the result being that ions immediately go into solution. 
It is at once recognised that the two processes are not fundamentally 
different. When the solution process is accompanied by the simul- 
taneous corrosion of the metal, electrons and ions pass into solution 
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together, whilst in electrolytic solution electrons and ions move in 
opjx>site directions. 

The difference in the direction in which the ions and electrons 
move has, however, no significance as regards the solution process. 
From these considerations the siune phenomena might be expected to 
appear during electrolytic s<dution as occur when the metal is corroded. 
Moreover, electrolytic solution offers further advantages in that by 
varv^ing the current density, or, in other words, by changing the velocity 
with which electrons are carried off, the velocity of the solution ])roccss 
can bo varied at will Since the heterogeneous ecjuilibrium between 
the metal and the bounding layer is, as we have seen, instantaneously 
established, it will depend on the velocity w'ith which electrons are 
withdrawn, and on the speed with which the inner e«juilibrium 


m; i- ‘0, 

is established, whether the |>i)tentiaP of the metal remains consta. t as 
it dissoUes For in».‘taK in which, inner e^juilihriurn is established with 

great veltK'ity, if potentials 
are made the abscissa: of a 
system of right angled co- 
oidinales, <'urrent densilies 
being the ordinates, one. 
would expert tlie potential 
current density curve to be 
a hori/ontal line. 

Silver, wlieii dipped into a 

vigorously stirred soliiti*>n of 
silver nitrate, gave Fig. :?oi. 

This curvi- is, in fact, 
nearly horizontal, and thus 
it illustrates the great velocity with whit h inner ecjuilihrium is established 
in silver. 

Naturally, in spite of vigorous stirring, as the current density 
increases the coim entration in the liounding liquid will increase; yet, 
as has already fejuently been noticed, the formula 
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the concentration of the metallic ions is increa.sed tenfold, and con- 
sequently the increase in concentration which occurs will only produce 
an extremely small increase of potential. 

If in the jiroccss of electrolytic solution, the metal being made the 
anode, the potential o( the metal rises, anodic polarisation is said to 
occur. Consequently the conclusion may be drawn from the experi- 


‘ When not otherwise imlicatcd the term “potential** will mean the potential 
relative to the normal calomel electrode. 
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nicnt with silver that in the case of this metal the anodic. polarisation is 
very slight. 

Of tlie remaining metals, some, such as zinc, iron and copper in 
solutions of their chlorideSy yield potential-current density curves which 
do indeed deviate somewhat further from the horizontal, thus pointing 
to slight polarisation ; nevertheless they closely resemble the curve 
obtained for silver in silver nitrate. 

In solutions of their sulphates the polarisation is always greater; 
when the chlorides are used the positive catalytic action of the 
chlorine ions must also be borne in mind. 



When an inert metal undergoes 
anodic solution, according to the 
considerations developed in the 
theoretical part, Chapter VII, § 32, 
the following phenomena may be 
expected. With increasing current 
density the potential will become 
less negative or more positive and 
a rising potential-current density 
curve will be obtained. If the dis- 
lurbance of the metal proceeds so 
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Fig. 202. 


far that the deposition potential of o.xygen is reached, a three phase 
etjuilibrium will be established between the metal phase, the oxygen 
pliasc and the electrolyte. If the system behaves as a four-compt>- 
nent system, this three-phase equilibrium wnll correspond, at constant 
temperature, constant pressure and constant total concentration, to a 
very definite potential. But with increasing current density the 
potential will become more positive. This would also be possible if 
the co-existing oxygen phase were always in inner equilibrium, but 
only in cases in which the metal may be still further disturbed by 
increasing the current density. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
the point I/' in Fig. 125, which Is reproduced here, would be displaced 
along the line L" io- 

If, however, as is usually the case, the oxygen formed at higher 
current densities is no longer able to establish itself in inner equilibrium, 
not only will the line a" in the diagram fall, but the line bo go also, 
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the result being, therefore, that a marked change of potential occurs in 
the positive direction. 

It may be noticed here, that whilst before the sei)aration of oxygen 
the withdrawal of electrons only caused metallic ions to go into solution, 
when oxygen is liberated the anions in the solution will also be deprived 
of their electrons, so that the influence of the electric current then 
distributes itself over both metal and oxygen. 

It should further be noticed that the velocity of the internal change, 
both in the metal and in the oxygen, greatly increases the more widely 
these phases deviate from the inner eiiiiilibrium slate, so that as the 
current density is increased the increase in the disturbance may be 
expected constantly to diminish, finally to become very small. 

From these considerations, therefore, the potential riirrenl density 
curve should have the form indicated in Fig. loi. 

The i>oiential-currcni density curve for metals which are not active 
has in fact a form similar to this. In the case i>f very inert metals, such as 
ni( kel, cobalt, chromium, aiuininium, etc., a very large value is obi. lined 
(JV ^ 

for even though tl\e current density is very small, so that the 

portion of the curve r? /» then ajipcar.^ to be lacking. Naturally this is 
not really the ca^jc, for however uu rt a nu lal may be, there must always 
be a minimum < urreiu density winch will dislmb tlie metal to only a 
slight extent. 


6, The Appearance of the State of Formation during Electrolytic 
Deposition. Cathodic Polarisation. 

In the electrolytic de{v>sition of a metal, electrons are conducted to 
the cathode, with the rc‘sull that metallic ions are immediately depositerl 
on the cathode. It will now again depend on the* vel(«:ily with which 
electron') are dejK>siled, and on llie velocity with which the inner 
efjuilibriuni 

is establi'.hcd, whether the potential of the metal will remain steady 
during the deposition. If the last-named velocity is loo small, the 
newly formed metallic surface will contain too many ions and electrons, 
and the j>otentiaI will be much too negative. This case is known as 
cathodic polarisation. 

It is natural, of course, that active metals which exhibit slight anodic 
polarisation should also undergo cathodic polarisation to only a small 
extent, whilst in the case of inert metals where pronounced anodic 
polarisation occurs, a large cathodic polarisation would alsfj be expected, 
which, as Fig. 125(1 show.s, may lead the evolution of hydrogen. If 
this point is reached, and therefore the phases SjLj and 1/2 co-exist, 
the potential will become still more negative as the current density 
increases, ('onseriuently the three-phase equilibrium S2l«2^2 uiovcs 

^ Here V represents the potential and S the current density. 
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upwards ; but since the instability, and with it the velocity of the internal 
change, will thus finally become very great, the cathodic polarisation 
curve may be expected to have the 
same general form as that shown for 
anodic polarisation ; if, that is to say, 
the negative [)Otcntial is now numbered 
ujiwards. 

It will be seen, however, that in 
reality the iK)larisation curve often has 
a form which deviates from that ex- 
pected to a greater or less extent, in ^ ^ 
consecjuence of the negative catalytic 
influence exerted by oxygen or hydro- E 
gen. 

It is noteworthy that the powerful S 
positive catalytic influence which ^ 

chlorine ions have been proved to 
exert on the processes of non-electro- 
lytic solution and anodic |)olarisation 
is absent in the case oi cathodic 
IKjlarisation. z 

This phenomenon can, however, be ,2^^ 

very easily explained. When cathodic 

[)olarisation occurs, the chlorine ions are conducted away from the 
metal, so that there is much loss contact between metal and chlorine 
ions than in the case of anodic [X)larisation. 

7. Strong Disturbances, resulting from Electrolytic Solution, which 
lead to Anodic Passivity. 

since between the solution of a metal, accompanied by corrosion, in 
the purely chemical way and electrolytic solution no essential difference 
exists, wherever the first-mentioned process can give rise to passivity, 
this phenomenon may also be exi)ccled when electrolytic solution takes 
place. 

Schonbein succeeded in proxing that iron, for example, can be 
converted into the |xissive state not only by dipping it into strong nitric 
acid, but also when it is made the anode in a solution of ferrous 
sulphate and is therefore electrolytically dissolved. 

When this experiment is performed and the potential of the iron 
and the current density are simultaneously observed, the graph shown 
in Fig. 203 is obtained. 

This curve shows that at a cunent density of approximately 0 4 
amperes per sq. centimetre, the pq^ential of the iron always changes in 
a remarkable way as the current density is further increased. It passes 
from negative values through o, becomes positive, and between the 
ix)ints b and c it exceeds the deposition potential of oxygen. 

Conseciuently oxygen is evolved, whilst the iron electrode entirely 
retains its lustre. From this point the potential rises still further as the 
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density is increased, and indeed very rapidly at the out.set ; 
however, as the curve cd shows, the rise of potential with 

increasing current density be- 
comes very slight. Unfurlu- 
nately the portion be cannot 
d be determined accurately, he* 

^ ^ ” c ause the iron electrode never 

becomes [)assive over the whole 
surface at the same moment. 

'riie upper half of the 
polarisation curve, of which 
only the approximately hori 
/onlal portion can be deter- 
mined, refers therefore to the 
polarisation of the passive iron 
and the oxygen. 
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poiarisaiion nnve discusseil here ap[>ears, not onl) when 
tic irv.»n is used, but also for every variety of iron containing 


8. The Activation Curve. 

'rile poeuliai behaviour of iron appears most clearly when the 
potential of the pas>i\e iron is measured after interrupting the current. 

When the current is inlerrupiod during the anodic polarisation of 
silver a ta[)id fall of j)otenlial to the lurrmal value is observed, as was to 
b<’ cx[':(‘ted. 'I'his is shown in h’ig. ao.p 
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But iron, in a srjlulion of ferrous sulphate, was found to behave in 
an entirely dilTercnt way, as Fig. 205 .sIkjws, Immediately after the 
interruption of the current causing the anodic polari.sation, the potential 
of the iron is still strongly positive in relation to a normal calomel 
electrode, but it diminishes ra{>idly at first, then for some time only 
extremely slowly, and finally it fall*^ very rapidly to the value* it had 
before polarisation. This curve is called the activation curve. 

Over the whole of the portion of the curve which is very nearly 
horizontal the iron is still passive; if during this period it is dip|)C(I 
into a solution of copper sulphate, no copper is deposited on the 
surface of the iron. 
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The behaviour of iron which has been converted into the passive 
slate l)y means of nitric acid agrees completely with that of the passive 
iron formed by anodic {X)larisation, hence it follows that the former, 

+ 1,3 

I 

S 0. 

- 0.5 

1 2 
TIME IN MINUTES 
J ir,. 205. 

wln ii dipped into the same ferrous sulphate solution, will exhibit a 
p(jtenlial whidi lies on the horizontal portion of the activation curve ^ 



9. Historical. 

Now lliat ilie experimental facts necessary to the statement of the 
problem have Ijeen given, the cjuestion will be considered from 
the historical side. As has already been pointed out, attempts to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon known as passivity have not been 
lacking. Faraday - was of opinion that the surface of the passive iron 
was either oxidised or that the particles of iron held the oxygen bound 
in some other way. He expressed his views as follows : “The 
phenomena are due to a relation of the superficial particles of the 
oxygen,*’ and further, “ My strong opinion is, that the surface of the iron 
is oxidised or that the su[)erficial particles of the metal are in such 
relation to the oxygen of the electrolyte as to be equivalent to an 
oxidation, and that, having thus their affinity for oxygen satisfied and 
not being dissolved by the acid under the circumstances, tliere is no 
renewal of the metallic surface.’* 

Notwithstanding some scepticism, led by Schdnbein, the oxidation 
theory w'as for a long time considered to furnish a correct explanation 
of the phenomena, until Hittorf® sharply criticised it. By means of 
extieriments on iron and chromium he showed that according to the 
oxidation theory the existence of as yet unknown and very unstable 
oxides must be assumed, having properties surpassing those c»f the 
known oxides. These oxides would not be soluble in acids and on 
increa.‘^^ing the temperature they w'ould decompose, for passivity 
disappears at high temperatures. 

ilittorf sboweil that chromium can go into solution in the di-, tri- or 
hexa- valent condition. He investigated the solution process accompany- 

* Smits, Aten, Av. /vV. '• Phil, *22 (1S36). 

• Icitsi kr,/, physik, Chtmie, 25 , 7*9 ; 30 , 4^1 (18179); $ 4 , 385 (1900). 

Itihihr,/, EUktr 0 chem, 4 , 482 (1898) ; 6 , 6 (1899) ; 7 , i6S (1900). 
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ing anodic i)olarisation, and found that when the chromium liad become 
passive chromic acid was formed on the anode. Naturally this might 
have been produced by a secondary process, but in any case it proved 
that chromium di.ssolves even though it is in the passive state, and this 
cannot be e.xplained by means of the oxidation theory. He slates : “ In 
den drei Zustanden (Chrom in Lusung gehend als Cr**, (!r*** and als 
Chromat) zeigt unser Ntetall so verschiedene Kigenschaften, wie sie 
sonst nur verschiedene Metalle besitzen. Im ii^aktiven Zustande ist 
es ein edles ^^etaIi, redu/iert kein anderes Metall aus dcr Losung 
seiner Salzo und steht am Knde der Spannungsreihe hcim elcktro- 
negaiiven Tlatin. Hetindel es sich dagegcn in dem Zustande, welches 
cs bei der Ihldung seiner clektrolytischcn niedrigslen Verhindungsstufe 
hat, so nimmt es unmitlelbar hinter dem Zink in der Spannungsrcilie 
Steliung und verdrangt die Metalle, welche elektronegativer sin<l 
als ihre Sal/e.’'* He further states: “Ware das elektrochemische 
Verhallen des ('hroms vor dcmienigen des ICisen.s bekannt gewesen so 
hatte die Krklarung des i'assivitai dc$ let/leren aus der Anweseuheit 
eines Oxydhautchcns nichl leieht Annahme gefunden.*' * 

rhe statements of Hiltorf himself concerning tht; cause of passivity 
are very indefinite, 'bhus hv says : “ In der l^ussivital otler Inaklivilai, 
welche die vior Metalle Chrom, lasen, Nu kel, Kobalt annehmen, liegl 
off(‘nbar ein Zwang'>/ustand in ihren Molekulen vor, dcT unter besrini’ 
mtcn bedingungen eiusteht und mil dem Auflioren derselben 
srhneller oder langsamer, aber stetig sic'h verliert. Die Tcilchen 
kehren von seibst in den normalen aktiven Zustand zuruck, bei 
wclchem sic ihre niedrigsien Vt rbindungstufen bilden/' 

Besides Hiitorf, Leblanc’ and Fredenhagen * have alsir expressed 
themselves against the oxkiali<»n theory, and Muller and K<inigsberger * 
have shown, by observation of the rellective power of ac tive and passive 
iron, that this pro[R*rty is exactly the same both for the active and tlie 
passive stales. 

Films of oxide, even when very thin, would strongly affect the 
reflective power of metals. 'I'hey ])roved this by depositing an 
extremely thin film of FbO^ |i|A) on a [flatinum mirror the reflective 
power of which was known. 'J’his pro[)crty wms then re determined. 
They found the reflective jKnver of the mirror to be greatly impaired by 
this extremely thin film of oxitle, and since the optical constants of the 
known oxides and hydroxides of iron differ but little from those of PbOj, 
they concluded that passive iron c annot be coaled with a film of oxide. 
Micheli • arrived at the same result.^ Haber and Goldschmidt,* Haber 

‘ Zeittchr. f. phystk, Chtmii^ 25 , 748 ^1898). 

* Ibid.^ 34, 386 { U/XJ). 

* Boitimann'FeUichrift^ 183(1904). /.tUuhr, f, ElekhoAum, 11,9(1905). 

* Zeitschr. phyiik, Chemie^ 33, 5(1908;. • 

* Fhysik, Z€iis(hr, 5, 4'5> 797 (* 904 ); ^^47 (*905); 7, 797 (> 9 o 6 ); 18,659 

(*907}. 

* Anh, Sid, phy%, Gtnevt^ 115 , 122 (1900). 

^ liennet ami Burnham, Zeitichr^f, Elektrothtm, 22, 377 ( 1916 ), again assume the 
existence of oxides which are dissolved or al>sorbed in the solid metal. 

* Ztitschr^f. EUktrochem. 12, 49 ( 1906 ), 
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and Maiiland,^ and Krassa ^ have disputed this inference. They are of 
Opinion, that is to say, that both active and passive iron are coated with 
a porous film of iion oxide and that there merely exists a difference in 
the number of the pores. According to their conception these pores 
arc cominuully being formed and closed up again, and in this way they 
sc‘ek to cx{)lain the conduction of electricity by the film of oxide and 
also the distinct sojubility of the metal even when in the passive state. 
The existence of a series of different passive states they explain by 
assuming differences in the number and si/^e of the pores. Apart from 
the arbitrary nature of Haber and Goldschmidt’s view, the possibility 
of explaining the great positive catalytic influence of halogen ions by 
means of this theory is just as remote as in the case of the old oxide 
theory, and further it is clear that their conception can never serve to 
explain cathodic polarisation. 

If anodic polarisation is supposed to continue until oxygen is 
evolved, as a result of which the iron is converted into the passive state, 
it is easy to recognise that the whole (juestion whether or not iron in the 
passive slate is covered with a film of oxide is of secondary importance. 
The »iam point is always the great displacement of the iron 
potential in tlie direction of greater nobility, untilit may even attain the 
deposition potential of oxygen. This phenomenon of passivity, the 
primary phenomenon, first needs explaining. ^ The theory developed 
in the theoretical part is capable of furnishing such an explanation, and 
at the same time it enables us to prove that passive iron can be 
something different from iron which is coated with a film of oxide. 

A few other theories will also be briefly discussed here ; they 
represent advances on the old oxide theory, since they show that the 
phenomena of [)olarisation and the appearance of passivity must find 
their explanation in retarded reactions. 

'rhus. Leblanc® supposed the heterogeneous process, the solution of 
the metal, to be retarded. Jordis* and Fredenhagen,® whilst following 
the method indicated by Leblanc, formulated a theory in which an 
oxygen charge is assumed, on the ground that the heterogeneous process 
of solution in metals is retarded by oxygen. Mulhmann and Frauen- 
berger * differ from Fredenhagen, in that, instead of an oxygen charge, 
they speak of a metal-oxygen alloy. In addition to this^ they assume 
that the most negative value of the metal potential during cathodic 
deposition or cathodic polarisation is the equilibrium potential. 

Fladc^ again goes somewhat further, in that he maintains the 
possibility of the formation of an oxide from the oxygen alloy.® 


* /fitsrhr. /. Ekktroikcm. 13 , 309 (1907}. 

» /AiV/., 16 , (1909)- 

® /.Jtichr, J\ Jhhvsik, Chemif^ 6, 472j[iooo). 

« Leitschr.f, EUktrochem. 11 , 7S7 (i 905 >- ^ 

* /.eituhr, L phy^iik, Chemit, 43 , I 11903); 63 , I (190S). Zntsekr, J, Elfkhc^ 

Mr///. 11,857(1905); 1 ». 797 (>906). ^ 

* MtSihr. /. Elikt$0c/t€m. lOt 929 (*904) 5 *S//i-/>V/ . </r/ . A^ 7 . hayr, Muhh, 34 , 
210 (1914)* 

» Zeitschr, f. physik. Chemie, 76 , 513 (I9n). 

* See also Bennet and Burnham. 
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The hydrogen theory of (irave,^ Adler - and Rathcrt’ is oj>posed to 
these oxygen theories. According to this view metals in the active 
state contain dissolved hydiogen. which exerts a positive catalytic 
influence on the heterogeneous solution pnxess. I’he passivatifig 
action of oxidising agents aiul of anodic polarisation consists, accord- 
ing to their theory, in the removal of hydrogen ions from the 
metal. 

Much more comprehensive tiian the one sided oxygen charge? 
or hydrogen charge theories is the hydn)gcn c)xygen theory advocated 
by Foerster* in 1900. 

i’oerster originally adopted the point of view expressed in the 
hvdrogen activation tluoiy : he thought that ihr liriero^tfcneous solution 
process 

M., -vM‘ - 

could he retarded, but that hydfogen was insirunu ntal in delermicing 
the {)otentiai. 

Lnder certain cionunstames he was willing to combine this 
conception witli the tiicoiy ol the existenci.' t)r a him of oxitle, in order 
to incliulv- all the phenoim na associate^l with passivity and acli\ity. 
Since the above meniioned process can also be relariled in the reversi* 
(liiection, this c un(\ ption aKo makes it possible to explain cathodic 
polarisathm. 

In his magnificent work FAthtrochemie Wtijfri^er Lnsuti^en, how 
ever, I'oer'iter in 1915 developed an idea which differs from that 
mentioned above, in that the oxygen charge theory is combined with 
the hydrogeti thef)ry. In this theory Foerster considers hydrogtai to be 
a [)os:tiy(’, i. r, an activating catalyst. In a later fmldiration he returns 
to this iden.’' He shows, however, on the ground of the retardation of 
the cathouie deposition of the metal, that hydrogen, just like oxygen in 
the process of anr>dic solution, must have a negative catalytic inlluencc 
ascribeti to it. Hydrogen and f)xygen are therefore negative catalysis 
ami tlie activating influence of hydrogen consists in the elimination of 
the oxygen by tlie formation of water. This theory is more general 
tlian cither of Foerster’s earlier theories, and consequently it is in better 
agreement than the others with the observed phenomena. Yet one 
serious objection can be raised against this view. In this cennbined 
theory, as in ea^ h of those from which it is built up, it is a.ssumed that 
the primary cause of passivity is a retardation of the heterogeneous 
solution process. 

It must therefore be imagined that no heterogeneous equilibrium 
exists, in polarised and passive states, between the metal and the liquid 
bounding layer. Rut this assumption cannot be correct, because, for 
the same reasons as Nernst has already shown to apply to ordinary 

' /eitschr. f. physik. Chemie, 77, 513 (19 1 1). 

IhuL , S 0 \ 835 (1912). » //W., 89 , 567 (iqM). 

* “ Beitrage zur Kenntnis cles clcklrochcink'>cbon Verhaltcns dcs Eisens.’* A/fh, 
dfr J)euhckeft Ihimengeselischaft^ No. 2. 

‘ Zeitschr.f, Elektrochem, 95(l9l6}. 
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solution processes, lieterogcncous eriuilibriura must always exist between 
a metal and its bounding lirjuid, 

I'lie solution of the prol^lcm must therefore be sought in another 
direction. 

Apart from the attemjns at explanation already mentioned, I^blanc ^ 
has published another, to which the objections previously raised cannot 
validly be made. In this he assumes that the etiuilibrium between 
anhydrous ions, water and hydrated ions is established slowly. Since 
the potential is determined by the non hydrated ions, and the concen- 
tration of these ions increases during anodic solution and decreases 
(luring the cathodic dei)osilion of the njelal, on the basis of this 
assumption polarisation plienoniena might be e\pe«‘ted. 

From this idea Leblanc came to the conclusion that the cause of 
passivity is to be found in the solution, and that it is therefore really a 
concentration polarisation. 

Kuessner-and Schildbach® are of the same opinion. Although a 
small fraction of the effects observed during polarisation can be 
produced in this way, this tlicory cannot be accepted as adequate to 
the phenomena of picssivity. It may easily be shown that the cause 
of passivity cannot lie in the licjuid. 'Fhus passivity can remain in 
existence when the metal is transfcired to another lirjuid, even w'hen 
the latter is vigorously stirred. Further, it has even been proved that 
passive iron can be kept for many hours in the dry state. 

The valency theory put forward by Finkelsiein in 1901 ^ represented 
an advance. He assumed that the metals which can be rendered 
[)assive are alloys of metals of different valencies, and that in the active 
state metal of the h^wer valency is mainly present ; in the passive stale, 
however, the higher valency predominates. The fundamental idea in 
this theory is that the origin of the passivity of the metal is to be 
explained by a displacement of the proportions in which the con- 
stituents of (iifferent valencies arc present At a given temperature and 
pressure naturally only one. distribution of the two constituents in the 
metal can be stable. Thus, according to J'inkelstein, active iron is 
ferrous iron, and passive iron is iron which is superficially in the ferric 
condition. 'Fliis theory, although .somewhat indefinite, yet seemed 
more comprehensive than Hiltorf’s, the must worthy of consideration 
amongst the older theories. It will be seen later, however, that this 
theory too, even when more carefully worded, can have no general 
significance. 

A rather different idea was put forward by Muller.^ He l(K>kcd 
upon the difference in the electron density as the cause of activity and 
passivity. Further, he w^as of opinion that slates of different valency 
formed different phases, whence a homogeneous equilibrium such as 

' /.€ils(h\ f, Ehkttwht'm, 9 , ^>3^(1003); 11 , 705 n<)05\ /.tiiu hr, /. phy^ik^ 
Chtmif^ 46 , 213(1903). EcUtmanH'FotSikrtjt.^ 1S3 vIIKm); Chem, AVtrj, 169 , ^>3 
(1914). 

» El kiros htm, 16 , 754, 967 (lOlo). * /W. 

♦ /.eitst'hr.f physik, 99 , 91 ( 1902). 

® 48 , 577 (1904); ZeUsihi’,/. EiekiKxh^m,^ 15 , 696 (1909}. 
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Finkelstein assumed between ions of diflorent valencies becomes 
impossible. 

'Fhis point of view too has found no following. The general 
opinion was well expressed by l*eyers ‘ when lie wrote: “The valency 
hypotheses of Finkelstein and of M idler arc not yet demonstrated to 
be true or false, but in their present forms are iinsatisfa('tory.“ 

This was the position with regard to the problem of passivity and 
polarisation, when by applying the principles of the 'Fheory of Allotropy 
to electromotive equilibria I was led to a general theory of tlie 
phenomena in question. 

Since a heterogeneous equilibrium must always be assumed to exist 
between a metal and its hounding liquid, ai'cording io our n*sulis 
polarisation must bo ctinsideied to be a ilisturlunce of the innrr 
equilibrium in the metal, /. c. in the most simple case, the equilibiiiim 
between metal atiuns, metallic ions and electrons. 

If a marked disturbance occurs, so that sUjH'rficially the metal is 
converted into a less active state, which ut\<ier thr intluence of a 
negative catalyst may persist fur some time, the term passivity is usually 
employed. 

'Fhe theory showi d that the phenomena of anodic and cathodic 
{xdarisaiion, and ihcrefnjc pa'>si\)ty also, t\in even appear when o/c 
b|K.’cics of ion exists besides metallic atoms and electrons, and that (he 
existence of ions of dijjvrdii species, i,c. of tlilfereni sizes or tlijjcrent 
valencies, in the metal leads to .special cases. 

The charges of gas whicli in other theories were considered to be 
the primary phenonu na, are in this theory of a secondary nature only. 

Some of the more important metals will now be considered some- 
what more thoroughly in tht light of liiis theory. 


10, Iron. 

(a) The njnilihrium pnUnhal of iron, 

because of the considerations dealt with in a puvious paragraph, it 
is advisable to employ a solution of an iron salt in which the relative 
hydrf>gen Um concentration is as small as possible ff>r the determination 
of the equilibrium priiential of iron. 'I’luis the point in the K \ diagram 
corresj)onding to the composition lies as far as pos.sible to the left 
of c. To avoid the disturbing influence of oxygen or of hydrogen, 
it is then advantageous to carry out the measurements with solu- 
tions which have been boiled in a vacuum in the manner already 
described. 

With regard to this mode of procedure, I^obry de Bruyn, using a 
pure 0*1 N. solution of ferrous sulphate, obtained the value — 0720 V 
relative to the normal calomel electrode or Ku — 0*434 V.® In a 
second experiment in which the hydrogen-ion concentration had been 

' Journ, Amer, Chem. Soc.^ 30 , J718 (1908). 

• Disstriation^ Am<(terdam (1920) ; Rec, d, Trav» Chem* des Payi-Bas^ 11 , 30 
(1921). 
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reduced as much as possil)le by the addition of several c.cs. of a solution 
of sodium hydroxide, the value Kh = — 0*436 V was found. 

In the case of iron, which is much less inert than nickel, it was 
found less dangerous to carry out measurements in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. I'hus Richards and Behr,^ working in hydrogen, found the 
potential of iron in normal ferrous sulphate solution to be between 
— 0*46 and — 0*43 volts. 

Believing that iron can bnly attain its equilibrium potential when 
hydrogen is present, Muthmann and Frauenberger * measured the most 
negative potential exhibited by electrolytic iron after cathodic polarisation. 
In this way they obtained the value — 0*946 V or Eh == — 0*66 volts. 
This potential, however, is not the potential of iron in a state of inner 
equilibrium, but that of iron which is still in a state of formation. 

(b) The influence of ferric ions in the electrolyte on the potential oj 
iron. 

In the determination of the e<|uiiibrium potential of iron, if the 
electrolyte contains ferri(' ions the disturbing influence it may exert 
must be borne in mind. It has already been shown that when ferric 
ions are present in the electrolyte the potential of the iron is less 
negative.^ 'Fhis behaviour may easily be explained. 

\Vhen a solution of an iron salt is left in contact with iron for a 
long time in a closed vessel, this solution, which originally contained 
ferric ions, .finally contains ferrous ions practically exclusively. This 
fact proves that iron can only exist in inner efjuilibrium with a solution 
containing, for practic al purposes, ferrous ions only. 

If, therefore, iron is dipped into a solution containing ferric ions in 
addition to ferrous ions, the conseejuence can easily be indicated. 

In the solution the following equilibria exist : — 

IVy Fc-,, 20^ 

Fe-\ -b 3»L 

And therefore also the ciiuilibrium 

Fe-,, IV,. + 0,, 

Iron cannot co exist in ei|uilibrium with this solution, since it 
contains an appreciable quantity of ferric ions ; in other words, because 
the electron concentration is too small. At higher electron concentra- 
tions the ferric ions would be reduced to ferrous ions. It is clear, 
therefore, that iron is able, by exi^elling electrons, to convert this 
solution into one wuth which it can co-exist in inner equilibrium. 

If, now, the inner e(]uilibrium 

Fog Fe-g + 20g 

originally prevails in the iron, on dipping it into the solution the metal 

^ 7 Mts(hr,f, pkvstk Chemie^ 68, 301 (1907). 

• Sitzun^esher, der Bayr, Akad* d* IViss., 84 , 206 (1904). 

• Kinkclstcin, he* 
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will send electrons, and with them naturally ferrous ions also, into the 
solution. 'J'his process is indicated by the symbols 

20„ Fe*% 

^ 4 

If inner equilibrium were instunUncously cstiii»lislied in the iron, the 
ferrous ions and the eieetrons cx{>clied would be leplaecd by the 
homogeneous reaction 

I Vfi - V l''e*\^ : ; 

but if this cleetro-i*>nisalion does not l.iki* j)laee so rapidly, tlie iron 
will become poorer in <. ns lri( a!lv rh.nged particles, the solubility 
product will be smaller and the potential will become less negative. 

On the ba>is of i!n' simple assumption that iron (uily contains iron 
alfaus, hrrous i-ms and eiectnms, the tlisliirhani\*, nr polarisation of 
iion ij) the diiectit)!! of gieattT nobility, i>y ai\ eleclridyte eonta i.ing 
ferric ions, t aa thus be explained in a simple maniUT. 

Since, howeviT, fetmiiN and ferric ions are kiu>wi^ to b(' present in 
the sohjti(»n, fern ms and feriir ions maybe supposed to o« cur in m<'talll(' 
iron also: thus the imlhod of consideration (*mploytd mu'-t be 
somewhat more gt neral. 

In tile unary nu iai tlu* erjiiilibrium 

; A 

prevail", and llirreforf the equilibrium 

; <balM). 


and ferrous ions into solution, as a result 
established less rafridly in the metal, it 


IS 


V Vc-J 


If the iron stnd^ electrons 
of sUu< it inn-r <- |uibl>riuin 

is evident from the last equation tlial a diminution of llie ratio 

is associated ^\ith a decrease in the concentration of electrons and ferrous 
ifjfis. 'I'liis also leads, as has already been shown in lh<i theoretical 
part, to a < hange of potential in the direction of greater nobility. 

If the influeri'^e of ferric ions in the electrolyte on the potential of 
the iron is experimentally investigated, this {lotential will obviou.sly 
depend on the vigour with which the liquid is stirred. It has already 
been pointed out that iron sends electrons and ferrous ions into 
solution, and therefore tlie liquid bounding layer is much poorer in 
ferric ions than the liquid outside the bounding layer. 'File presence 
of ferric ions in the bounding layer is traceable to the fact that the 
velocity with which electrons are formed in the metal is too small to allow 
of the ferric ions which have diffused imothc liijuid bounding layer, being 
converted immediately and completely into ferrous ions. For a given 
concentration of ferric ions in the electrolyte, at constant temperature, 
the thickness of the layer in which the decrease in the concentration of 
ferric ions takes place will naturally depend on the velocity with which the 
li(|uid is stirred. The greater this velocity, the smaller will the diffusion 
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liiycr bo, and iht: grcaler will be the number of ferric ions f)Cr second 
to reach the litiuid surface immediately touching the iron. Hence it 
follows, therefore, that the disturbance of the iron will increase with the 
speed with which the li(juid is stirred. 

In addition, it has been established that the potential always 
fluctuates to a greater or less extent when the velocity of stirring is 
very great, for then the iron is iK^t uniformly corroded, so that the 
disturbance does not remain the same over the whole surface, but con- 
tinually changes. 'I'he figures given l)elow, representing the disturbance 
prodiK ed in active iron by vigorously stirred solutions containing ferric 
ions, arc therefore only mean values. 

TiIK roIKNIIM. Ol- .\f rivi. Iron in I SoI.CTIONs C»F 
Sri.riiAiK \n,t»rois;v Siikki.n. 
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both kinds of iron thus become more disturbed as the concentration 
of tlie ferric ions increases. In the case of mild steel the disturbance 
could be pushed further, the result, probably, of more uniform corrosion. 

(e) The passivation of iron, 

(i) Pa'isivation by means of stron;,^ nitric acui (f Sp, Gr, 1*4. 

The interesting phenomenon of llie passivation of iron by moans 
of strong nitric acid of Sp. (Jr. 1*4 will now be considered more fully. 

When iron is dippetl into strong nitric acid the metal is vi^dently 
alta«'ked. 'I’he electron concentration of the iron equilibrium in the 
lujuid is much greater than tiie electron concentration of the hydrogen 
equilibrium in .strong nitric acid, 'i'he hydrogen ions which thciclore 
diifusc into the bounding surfiic e of the iron will combine with electrons 
to form hydrogen molecules, and this molecular hydrogen will in turn 
difTu.se into the nitric acid and l>e oxidised away. 'Phis corrosion of 
the iron by strong nitric acid proceeds very rapidly, and in consccjuence 
the metal l)ecomcs p<X)rer in ioits and electrons. 

That the disturbance can in this case be forced to such an extreme 
is due to the fact that the electron concentration in strong nitric acid 
is much smaller than in other acids, so that the solution process also 
takes place extremely rapidly. 
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This extremely small electron concentration is connected with the 
powerful oxidising action of strong nitric acid. In this acid, therefore, 
the concentration of molecular hydrogen is extraordinarily small — very 
much smaller than in strong hydroi'hloric acid, for example. As regards 
the concentration of molecular oxygen, the reverse is the case ; in strong 
nitric acid there is a relatively high concentratioir of molecular oxygen. 
The following equations express this fact : — 

lUi, f .A 

and 

sH/), r CV -f 40 l;-^4OHV 

Since (11.,^. is so extremely small in strong nitric acid, according 
to the first ei|uation (^l) ‘uust also he very small, compared with strong 
hydrochloric acid, in which we will assume for a moment, the con 
centraiion of hydre^gen itms to be the siune. (*onse(|uenlly, according 
lo the second ecjuatii>n, in the same way (Ojji is relatively great in 
strong nitric acid as compared with strong hydrochh^rii* acid. 

Thus strong nitric acid contains a relatively large concentration of 
molecular oxygen, ami in eonsequeiK e iron, if it is so violently dis* 
turbed in strong acid that it only dissolves c*xtrem(‘ly sh>wly, will 

dissolve oxygen. No\v since o\yg<.n is a sliong negativi^ catalyst for 
the establishment of inner ecpnlihiium in the metal, the disturbanee 
will still further incr<';vse, and for some lime the suptTfieially dissolved 
oxygen will be able to prevent activation of the passive iron t;ven when 
it is transferred to other solutions. 

(2) Pi(ssii\iiinn by of s(>luii(ffis containiiv^ a hii^h coticcniration 

(f ferric iofih. 

From the aiiove considerations it follows that the violent disturbance 
of the iron known as passivation can be caused by any electrolyte in 
which the electron concentration is extremely small, if only no activating 
constituents such as halogens are present. Now, since it is known that 
the equilibrium 

Fe-|, > Fe-,, ) 0,, 

in the solution with which unary iron can co exist lies praclir ally com- 
pletely towards the left, and a displacement of this equilibrium towards 
the right takes place when elec Irons arc withdrawn, and therefore, 
conversely, with increfising concentrations of ferric ions the electron 
concentration becomes smaller, very concentrated solutions of ferric 
salts might be expected to be good passivating agents ; if, that is to say, 
the anions present exert no activating influence. In fact, Lobry de 
Bruyn ^ succeeded in converting iron into the passive condition by 
dipping it into a concentrated solution of ferric sulphate, though in this 
he was only once successful, and while* these investigations were being 
continued, a private communication was received from Ornstein and 
Moll, to the effect that they had succeeded in transforming active 
into passive iron by dipping it into a solution of ferric nitrate. On this, 

* /cc, ciu 
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experiments were carried out with concentrated solutions of ferric 
nitrate, as a result of which not only the influence of concentration, but 
also that of temperature, was studied. The results obtained are given 
in the table below. 

From this table it is clear that passivation by means of ferric nitrate 
solutions is promoted both by increa.so of concentration and also by 
reducing the temperature, as was indeed to be expected. It may be 
pointed out here that in this passivation of iron, the metal can naturally 
also superficially di.ssolve a little oxygen. 


I'cnnwraturc of : 
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It into 
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active 

active 

pits Hive 

passive 

passive 

active 

attive 

passive 

p.issivc 

passive 

active 

active 

p.issive 

passive 


Temperature limits for 
pa*«sivati>'m. 


1 

/ 


- 22" 


8^-9" 


Allhougit the activating influence of halogen ions will again be 
discussed, this influence may also clearly be indicated here. When an 
extremely concentrated solution of ferric chloride was employed, which 
only commenced to solidify at — 40% Lobry de Bruyn never succeeded 
in passivating active iron, not even at — 40^^, by means of this solution. 
A marked disturbance was indeed observed at this temperature, on one 
occasion to the extent of + 01 80 volts., but this disturbed condition 
was still far removed from the passive state. 


(d) The anodic pdarisaiion and passivity of iron. 

(1) The retarding influence of dissolved oxygen on the establishment of 
inner equilibrium in iron. 

Although the anodic polarisation and passivation of iron have 
already bnefly been mentioned, in some particulars they w’ill be more 
thoroughly discussed here. 

In the absence of activating influences, as we have seen, iron may 
easily be disturbed during anodic solution to such an extent that the 
deposition potential of oxygen is reached. As was shown in the 
theoretical portion of this work, the positive value of the potential may 
then still increase slightly with increasing current density, especially if 
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rile oxygen phase can cd exist in the state of formation, or, in other 
words, if oxygen over-voltage can occur. Now the strongly positive 
value of the potential in the case of anodic polarisation points to 
the oxygen overvoltage being considerable, for indet*d evolution of 
oxygen commences, in Kig. 203, approximately half-way between h 
and c. 

If the iron anode containsno cavities, scratches or other irregularities, 
on tlie anodic evolution of oxygen, the iron becomes passive over its 
entire surhice. If now the current density is allowed to diminish a 



peculiar bv.ha\joiir is csivihlished. It then jppears, ns i> indicated in 
fig. 200 by the arrows pointing backwards, that the iron remains 
passive even wln n the curient deiisily is very small, atid that there- 
fore the establishment <•* inivr erpiilii>riuin in the iron surfat:c is now 
very much retarded. 'Fijis retardation may he explained thus : On 
passivation the iron absf»rhed a litlh* oxygen, and this aclt.d as a 
|Kjwerfui check on liic activation process. 

(2) Thr current flficu ncy in the anudic udutiun nj iron. 

Since, in tis** anodi^' solution of iron, the behaviour of the cm rent 
efficiency with increasing current densities was very encouraging, at my 
suggestion Lobry de Jiriiyn made some e.\[>erimenls in this direction. 

With fairly pure commercial iron (carbmi content o r per cent.) in 
the active stale the following figures wx're obtained : — 


Current jicr vj. cm, | 

I ('urr« III » ITii/ieni y j'«’r cent * 

00 1 3 

. 0<)'9 

0*020 

(jiyO 

002 7 

W4 

0*034 

99* 


* The electrolyte was, to begin with, a.solutionof NajSOi. 
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'rhiis, from these numbers, which relate to experiments carried out 
with su<ih current densities that the iron still remained active, it appears 
that the current efiiciency diminishes sliglitly as the disturbance of the 
iron increases, and with increase of the potential. This result could 
naturally be explained by assuming that with increasing [X>tential, 
iiesides ferrous ions the iron sends an increasing number of ferric ions 
into solution. As >vas shown in the theoretical part, this would be a 
necessary conscvjiience of the assumption that iron contains both ferrous 
and ferric ions. Hut it is also possible that although the iron electrode 
exhibits an active potential there are already single spots which are 
more highly disturbed, so that, locally, electrons may be carried away 
from the litjuid. 

In the determination of the current efficiency during the anodic 
solution of passive iron, various kinds of iron were used, indicated here 
by the numerals I to VT. These six varieties of iron were : — 

I. 'lechnical iron containing o*i per cent, carbon. 

II. Inm with 0 4 per cent, carbon. 

III. i ron containing phosidiorus hut of low carbon content. 

I \\ Tool steel containing i • i per cent, carbon. 

W (^isl'iron containing 3*5 [)cr cent, carbon. 

VI, Electrolytic iron. 

'rhe following table gives the results obtained with these different 
kinds of iron. 


Kiiitl of iion. 

C'uirclit .'imi*-*. |H:r N.'t. « in. 

CuTtfUi efir»L5ciVs”> jer cvnl 

I 

o*u>>5 

I 09 

II 

(rcKX)5 

l'2l 

III 

OOCX15 

1-25 

IV 

o*ocx)5 

1*24 

V 

0*0005 

475 

VI 

0*0005 

TIk’ in*n aciivc. 


These figures show that even when the metal is in the passive 
condition iron undergoes anodic solution. Varieties I to IV exliibiicd 
but slight differcnce.s, the current efficiency amounting to about i 
per cent. Cast iron, however, dissolves much more rapidly in the 
passive state, this behaviour being connected with its higher carbon 
content and its coarser structure. As Centnerzwer’s ' investigations on 
the rate of solution in acids of zinc containing carbon showed, carbon 
exeriyS an accelerating intiuence on the process of solution, and the 
coarse structure of cast-iron nAkes it i>erhaps impossible to convert 
every point of the surface into the passive condition. 

The behaviour of electrolytic iron is very remarkable. This variety 
of iron is difficult to render passive, and it is still more difficult to keep 


* Ziitsckr,/, physik» B7i 692 (19(4)* 
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it in the passive state. As we shall see presently, these facts may easily 
be explained ; for this reason no results could be obtained for this 
variety of iron in the |)assive state. 

The results obtained with other kinds of iron are of importance 
because they show that passive iron does not constitute a non-corrodible 
electrode. 

The phenomenon of the withdraw*al of electrons to the jmssive iron 
anode gives rise not only to a discharge of anions with tlie separation 
of an oxygen phase, but also to the passage of metallic ions into 
solution, though only to the extent of about i per rent. 'I'his behaviour 
is in complete agreement with the new theory. 

During the anodic [xjlarisation of passive iron a three phase 
equilibrium prevails, since oxygen has now made its appearance as a 
third phase. In connection with the well established retarding influence 
of oxygen dissolved in the iron on the establishment of the inner 
metal equilibrium, it might Ix^ expected that electro ionisation, in the 
passive iron, would take place very slowly. If this should be the case 
the electrons withdrawn to the metal must he furnished, for the most 
part, by the electrolyte, sirue otherwise the potential would rise 
very considerably. x\n efliciency of only i per clmU. was therefore not 
surj>risingly small. 

(e) The poleniial oj passive iron in o*i N. solutions of ferrous — 
ferric sulphate. 

Since passive iron, though it is only slightly attacked, does not 
constitute a non corrodible electrcjde, it became of interest to compare 
the potential </ paSvsive iron with that of the non corrodible platinum 
electrode. I'he results arc combined in the following table. 


THK PoiKNlIAIs OK PA^^1VK I kON AND OF iM.AIINt’M IN O’l N. Soi b MoNS 
FKKKuUs — FKKklC Sci.I'IIAIK. 


Per cfnt frrr 

P«r 1 cijl ferrit 

pMiiinum potciuial, 1 

itoi) iM/trniiul. 

Co 


1 "-345 

■+• 0-335 

55 

45 

•i 0 362 

-1- 0-352 

4^*5 

5* 5 

0 369 

-f- 0-358 

39 

61 

•1 0-382 

+ 0-369 

30 

70 

-t- 0.394 

+ 0-384 

5 

95 

+ 0-450 

i 

+ 0-442 


From these data, which are graphically represented in Fig. 207, it 
appears that the fiotenlial of passive iron is always somewhat Jower 
than that of platinum, as was to be Expected from the fact that it is 
slightly corrodible. 


(f) The activation curve for passive iron. 

If, after anodically passivating iron in a solution of ferrous sulphate. 
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the current is interrupted and the ixitential is then read at definite 
intervals of time, a peculiar result is obtained, which becomes evident 
by reference to the table given on the next i>age. 



By recording the results photographically, using Moll's excellent 
galvanometer, the curve shown in Fig, 208 was obtained. 

Thus it is seen that the potential first of all falls rapidly, then for 



some time it decreases very slowly, and finally for the second time it 
falls rapidly. Until this second rapid decrease of potential occurs the 
iron is passive. The question now arises, What is the explanation of 
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this behaviour? In conjunction with the foregoing considerations the 
answer to this question can easily be given. 


ThK AcnV,VT10N ClfRVK OF AN IrON KMCCIKODK in SOl.UTiON OF KERROCS 

SCLl'HAii:. 


Tuiui .ifter ibe irUfrruiJii.'n of C'.c 
current 


P.'tratUKl rc]ati\ e (o I N c..l.iiurl 


I 

12 } 


4i> 

49 

55 

ijij 


I 

i 

i 




4- O- V>'> V. 
\' o*j 65 V\ 
0*2 vt V. 
\ V. 

I 0\?20 W 
* {yjiiz \'. 
o uSo V. 

f t>‘i \ . 
- ' u*4Jo \'. 
>.o‘5 So\. 


During anodii* polirisalion ihc electron amccnlralion in the hound- 
ing liquid diminishes in consequence of the increasing positive value of 
the iron potential and as a result tlic concentiations of the hydrogen 
ions and of the ferric ions increase. 

When the current is now intorruptotl, the llireeqihase e<|uilibrium, 
consisting of iron phase, «»xygen phase and electrolyte, immediately 
comes to an cr.d, for the disturbance caused hy the withdrawal of 
electrons at once cliininislics and the composition of the bounding li<|uid 
layer immediately changes as a result of difiusion with the surrounding 
litpiid. Still, njgard mu2»t he hud to the fact that during passivation the 
iron has dissolved some oxygen, and thus a retarding influence will be 
exerted on the eslahli.shment of inner ctiuilihrium in the rnctal. 'riie 
marked decline in the potential immediately after the interruption of 
the current shows, however, that this retarding influence is not sufficiently 
great for the maximum disturbance to be at once attained. liut, since 
the velocity of the internal change diminishes as eriuilihrium^ is nuKC 
nearly approached, the retarding influence of the dissolved oxygen steadily 
increases, and if the concentration of oxygen in the metal were to 
undergo no change, at a given moment the internal change would come 
to a stop before the inner equilibrium slate was reached. In reality the 
rapid fall of potential changes into a slow decrea.se, which finally again 
resolves itself into a rapid fall 

For this two reasons may be givei?. First, that iron always contains 
some hydrogen. During anodic polarisation hydrogen is removed 
from the metallic surface and in its place oxygen appears. After the 
interruption of the current, however, this superficially absorbed oxygen 
is gradually destroyed by hydrogen diffusing back, and thus the con* 
centration of the retarding oxygen decreases. The activation curve 
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cannot therefore contain a horizontal portion ; there must be a section, 
however, in which a gradual fall occurs. If the concentration of the 
oxygen m the metallic surface has become sufficiently small, a rapid 
change into the active state — activation — occurs, and the surface of 
the iron is again found to contain hydrogen. The second reason for 
the peculiar form of the activation curve de])ends on the nature of the 
solution. 'Fiiere are liqui<^s in which the electron concentration is so 
extremely small that even {Tassive iron is still slightly corroded, and in 
which the e(|uilibrium 

2H2O + (>2 + 4O 4OH' 

gives rise to a distinct oxygen concentration, corresponding to a similar 
one in the iron, which under these circumstances is sufficient for a 
definite passive state to be maintained. To this class of liquids 
l>elong, amongst others, nitric acid of Sp. (ir. 1*4 and solutions of 
ferric sulphate and ferric nitrate, in which the concentration of ferric 
ions is sufficiently high. In this connection it may also be pointed out 
that, after long use, solutions of ferrous sulphate, instead of activating 
a given passive state, may preserve it, in consequence of their having 
become richer in ferric ions. 

If the d(.‘gree of acidity of the electrolyte is not altered, it follows 
from the last e(juation that an increase in the electron concentration, 
corresponding in accordance with 

' Ke** Fe*’’ + 0, 


to an increase in the concentration of the ferrous ions, will lead to a 
diminution in the oxygen concentration. 

If therefore the liquid contains more ferrous ions, not only will the 
passive metal be less corroded, but owing to the smaller concentration 
of oxygen in the liquid, the oxygen concentration in the surface of the 
iron will also diminish. On investigating solutions having increasing 


Fe’* 

values for the concentration ratio ,, solutions will be obtained in 

re 

which no single passive state will be stable, both because the corrosion 
is less and also on account of the smaller oxygen concentration. 

If, therefore, after interrupting the current, passive iron finds itself 
in such a solution, which in the usual experiments is always the c ase, 
which process will occur? It should be noticed that the solution con- 
tains loo little oxygen for it to remain unchanged in heterogeneous 
equilibrium with the passive iron. 

Naturally the passive iron will still instantaneously establish itself 
in heterogeneous equilibrium with its bounding Hijuid, while oxygen 
passes from the iron into the bemnding liquid. Since now the bound- 
ing surface so formed contains more oxygen than the surrounding 
solution, oxygen will continuously diffuse from the bounding surface 
into the liquid, and oxygen will pass from the i^itssive iron, the result 
being that at a given moment activation occurs. 

A A 
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In the case here mentioned, therefore, two influences are at work in 
removing absorbed oxygen from the surface of the passive iron, thereby 
leading to its activation. 

As has already been stated, it is also possible, if the experiment is 
carried out very carefully, to keep passive iron in the dry state ; 
it is first of all washed with pure water, then with alcohol and 
ether, and finally it is allowxHl to dry in the air. 

From this fact it might perhaps be concluded that the partial 
pressure of oxygen in the air was suflWient to maintain the oxygen 
concentration in the surface of the p^issive iron. Anyhow in the 
absence of air this experiment is unsuccessful ; passive iron becomes 
active in a vacuum, and in the absence of air active iron cannot l)c 
rendered passive. 



The statements made here with regard to the activation curve hold 
good for most of the different kinds of iron except cast-iron. IClectro- 
lytic iron also behaves in a ( omplelely analogous manner, although in 
conseejuence of its high hydrogen content the passivation of this variety 
of iron is very difficult. 

To explain the peculiar form of the activation curve still another 
method of prrx:edure was employed by me. 'rhere, the starting- 
point was the assumption that both ferrous and ferric ions occur in 
iron. An indication has already been given in the theoretical part 
of the explanation of the phenonicnon of polarisation in metals 
containing ions of two different valencies. If in these considerations 
the assumption is now made that the pseudo-component a, containing 
only iron atoms, ferrous ions and electrons, is not miscible in all pro- 
portions in the solid state with the p pseudo-component, which consists 
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only of iron atoms, ferric ions and electrons, the pseudo E X diagram 
will have the form indicated in Fig. 209. 

Since the mixed crystal series is interrupted, a three-phase equilibrium 
is formed between the two mixed crystal phases d and e and the electro- 
lyte and at constant temperature and constant pressure this requires 
a perfectly definite potential. 

If now active iron lies^at So, and if under powerful anodic polarisa- 
tion it reaches the point Si, on interrupting the current, if it is left 
in contact with the electrolyte, it must always pass the three-phase 
equilibrium ede, or, in other words, the potential must remain constant 
for sonic time. 'Fhis method of explanation, in conjunction with the 
considerations mentioned in Chapter VII. § 17 of the Theoretical Part, 
cannot be rejected, for, though it has not yet been proved, it is very 
probable that passive iron is richer in ferric ions than the active form. 

It may be pointed out here that Allen's' study of the photoelectric 
elTect has yielded results which are in excellent agreement with my 
views, for he says: — 

“ When the iron is chemically active it exhibits large photoelectric 
activity, while in the passive state this activity is greatly diminished.’' 

(g) Directions for the maintenance of moist iron in the passive 
condition for some iime^ and instructions for the proper treatment of the 
iron electrode in order accurately to investigate passive iron. 

In this section some instructions will be given which are of value in 
the ex|)erimental treatment of the problem. Formerly it seems to have 
been customary to suspend the iron to be rendereii passive from a 
platinum wire. This method is favourable to the preparation and the 
preservation of the passive state, since contact with platinum alone has a 
certain piissivating influence on iron, as Schonbein had already found. 
This phenomenon is explained by the fact that passive iron does not con- 
stitute an absolutely non-corrodible electrode. If a galvanic element 
is constructed in ivhich electrodes of piissive iron and platinum are 
immersed in an electrolyte, the passive iron is found to be negatively 
charged with respect to the platinum. In this case, therefore, the 
passive iron is the anode, and on closing the circuit it will become 
anodically polarised. 

If therefore during anodic polarisation iron is suspended from a 
platinum wire, and if after interrupting the current the passive iron 
is taken out from the electrolyte by means of the platinum wire, it can 
easily be kept passive for some time, because, as a result of contact 
with the platinum, the iron will be ])ermancntly polarised anodically, 
though very weakly. 

If it is desired more accurately to investigate the passive state of 
iron, contact with platinum mus^ be avoided. This can easily be done 
by boring a hole in the iron, and after it has been anodically polarised 
lifting the passive iron out of the electrolyte by means of a small hook 
on the end of a gloss rod. In the passivation of iron by means of 

' /*/w. Koy, Sih', London^ SB, 70 (1913). 
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strong nitric ucid and solutions of ferric salts also (sulphate and nitrate) 
the metal can be hung from a glass liook. If it is intended to carry 
out potential measurements, the iron eleelrodc may be cemented into a 
glass tube with a mixture of sealing wax and shellac. 'I’his treatment, 
however, must be carried out extremely carefully, for if the boundary 
between the iron and the wax is unsymmetrical, points may easily he 
produced on which bubbles of gas will remain behind, thus preventing 
passivation on these spots. 

If the current is then interrupted, and if the passivation is being 
effected by means of a corrosive lujuid, the iron eleclroiie is then 
withdrawn from the electrolyte, activation will immediately set in at 
these {X)ints and will spread with great velocity over the entire surface. 
If, then, on repealed pa.sdvation, no improvement appears, the iron 
electrode must be cemented in afresh. 

It may also be that the error is to be found in the iron electrode 
itself. If, for example, there are cavities or sharp, edges on the iron, 
on passivation gas bubbles will again form in the small depressions, 
and as these cannot esca[ e the iron situated undtT them lemains 
active. 

It is also advisable, therefore, previously tf) dress the surface of the 
iron with a fine tile. 

Ail the experiments which have been carried out in the Amsterdam 
laboratories in the held of j)olarisation and passivity, have been per- 
formed with cemeiited-in ele4'trod(*s. d'liese were previously worked, 
chemically and mechanically, sufficiently long for the passive state to 
bo preserved suc<'essfully for several minutes after the removal of the 
passivating inliuence. It may also be mentioned here that iron was 
suceessfuliy fused into glass witii the assi^tan^'c of enamel; this is not 
recommended, however, for by this treatment a border of Fc 3()4 is 
produced, and thi'^ oxide, just like platinum, has a more positive 
potential than passive iron. 


(h) The remoiHil of the passive state, 

( I ; By mechafiical treatment. 

It has already been mentioned briefly that the passive stale can be 
suddenly destroyed in various ways. By a light blow', by scratching, by 
bending, even by contact, activation ran be induced. U'his reminds 
one of the commencement of the break up of a highly unstable stale, 
such as nitrogen iodide, for example ; in this case also the change may 
be brought about simply by contact. Activation by means of a 
powerful and rapidly alternating magnetic field is worthy of notice. 
The transmission of activity over the whole surface* of the passive; iron 
is probably to be explained by the fact*that, as soon as a spot has once 
become active a galvanic element is formed at that point, and as a 
result hydrogen is deposited on the pu.ssive iron in the neighbourhood ; 
the effect of this is to remove the negative catalyst, and con.sequently the 
passive iron eventually passes into the active condition. 
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(2) By a momentary reversal of the current {the iron becoming the 

cathode), 

'rhis extension of the problem of activation leads to another possible 
method of destroying the passive state ; this consists in making the 
passive iron the cathode for a moment. 

In this way an explanation is obtained of the phenomenon, that 
though passive iron can^often endure a very light touch, activation 
immediately occurs if the slightest contact is made with a baser metal 
such as zinc, magnesium or active iron. 


(3) By contact with a solution containing halogen ions, 

Tassive iron is extremely sensitive to halogen ions. This phenomenon, 
which has also long been known, may be beautifully illustrated in 
various ways. For exam|)le, an iron plate 
can be used, from which an arm A f)ro- 
je( ts, as shown in Fig. 210. If this plate 
is rendered passive by means of strong 
nitric acid, and is thereupon washed with 
a saturated sfjlution of copper sulphate, 
the plate remains passive. If now the 
end of the arm A is brought into contact 
w’ilh a solution of KCl, KBr or KI, 
activation sets in at that point and 
naturally spreads rapidly over the whole 
plate. Thus, the arm is first of all seen 
to become coated with copper, this 
process being propagated from the jxiint 
of contact with the inoculating solution. 

It may be demonstrated that halogen 
ions, and not molecules, actually exert 
the activating influence, on repeating the 

experiment, init inoculating with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
which is almost undissociated, activation is not induced. 

'I'he remarkable activating action of halogen ions may also be 
demonstrated in yet another way. With the help of Moll's sensitive 
galvanometer and a photographic recording arrangement, the activation 
curves were obtained for iron which had been anodically polarised in a 
pure solution of ferrous sulphate, and also after polarisation in exactly 
similar solutions to which small quantities of a solution of ferrous 
chloride had been added. The resulting curves are shown in the 
following line reproduction of the photograph. The passive iron, after 
the interruption of the {xissivating current, was connected to active iron 
placed in the same solution, ^ that the potential indicated was the 
potential relative to that of active iron. The photographs obtained, 
a, c and d, arc here placed one behind the other. The inter\*als 
marked on the X axis represent periods of one minute. It is evident 
that extremely small concentrations of chlorine ions are sufficient 
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strongly to accelerate the activation. At the highest concentration of 
chlorine ions, namely 0*00048 grm.-mols. FeCl2, the portion of the 
curve which is almost horizontal could no longer be detected in the 
photograph, whilst at the somewhat lower chlorine ion concentration, 
0*00036 grm.-moL FeCl2, only a slight thickening could be observed. 



(a) The activation cur\u for iron after anodic iK)larisation in a 
solution of FeSO^ containing 0 4 73 grm.-mol. per litre. 

{b) The activation curve for iron after anodic polaiisation in a 
solution of KfSOi containing 0*4 7 3 grm.-mol. per litre + o 00024 
grm. mol. FeCI^. 

ic) In this case the same concentrati^m of FeS04 w\is used with the 
addition of o 00036 grm -mol. FeClIg. 

id) In this Cttj>e 0*00048 grm.-mol. FeClg was added. 

Chlorine ions and the other halogen ions likewise arc therefore 
powerful positive catalysts for the e.stabiishmcnt of inner crjuilibriiim in 
iron ; as regards the mode of action of these catalysts, however, as in 
the case of most catalytic ciTects, it is to be regretted that even to day 
no definite statement can l^e made. 


(i) The activcUion of passive iron by increase 0/ temperature. 

As was to be expected, the activation of passive iron was found to 
take place more readily the higher the tenn)erature. The temperature 
influence was even su.sj>ecied to l)e very powerful, for the velocity of the 
internal change and of diffusion increa.se greatly with the temperature. 

We shall commence by showing that the influence of temperature is 
already evident in the potential exhibited during anodic polarisation. If 
an iron electrode is anorlically polarised at different temperatures, the 
current density being the same in each case, as the temperature is 
increased the potential very clearly diminishes. This is shown in the 
following table. •* 

The current density employed, 10 milliamperes per square centi- 
metre, has a pow'crful stabilising influence on passive iron ; neverthe- 
less, on heating from 15® to 90®, the potential decreases by about 
200 millivolts. 
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Temperature. 

Potential of passive iron, the current density being 

10 mil. amps, per aq. centimetre. 

■s: 

-f 1*603 volts. 

20® 

+ r 59 o „ 

K 

+ I ‘560 f, 

K 

+ rS 40 •> 

K 

+ 1-520 .. 

60 

+ I -496 .. 

70® 

+ 1-458 .. 


+ 1-4*6 „ 

90® 

+ 1-390 


Clearly, within this temperature range, activation will only occur 
when much smaller current densities are employed. Using the same 
electrode as in the above experiments, the temperature was now 
determined at which activation appeared, for different very low current 
densities. For this purix)se Moll's sensitive galvanometer was again 
employed. In the galvanometer circuit (shunt) a very high resistance 
was placed, so that the current passing through the galvonometer could 
he completely neglected as against the current used for polarisation. 
On raising the temperature a slow fall of potential was again first of all 
observed, which continued until a sudden decrease showed that 
activation had occurred. 

The following are the results obtained in this way : — 


Polarising current in mil amps, per stj. 
centimetre. 

Tern}>erAiure at which activation took 
place. 

ro 

93 ' 

0*6 

79 * 

03 

64’ 


It is obvious that in the absence of the polarising current activation 
would appear if the increase of temperature were still less. In the case 
of the electrode used here the temperature at which activation appeared 
under such conditions was found to be in the neighbourhood of 40^ ; 
this temperature now depends to a much greater extent on the com- 
position of the electrolyte and on chance circumstances than when the 
electrode is feebly polarised anodically. 


(k) The periodic passivity of iron. 

It has already been seen that the passive condition of iron can be 
removed by bringing the metal into contact >vith solutions containing 
halogen ions. The question now arises whether it would not be 
possible to set up periodic phenomena, which would make their 
appearance if halogen ions were added to the electrolyte during anodic 
polarisation. When iron is anodically polarised in a solution of ferrous 
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sulphate, and a solution of ferrous oliloride is added thereto, the 
catalytic influence of the chlorine ions manifests itself in a fall of the 
potential. If the addition of ferrous chloride is roniinued, at a given 
moment a fairly rapid and considerable fall of potential occurs, and 
simultaneously the iron passes from the passive into the active 
condition. 

Now it is clear that fur a gi\en velocity of solution of the iron, 
which is determined by the current density, ibcie must exist a chlorine 
ion concentration, at which, at any given moment, the chance of the 
iron remaining j>;vssive is cipial to the chance of its becoming active If 
it be granted that at this moment activation appears, the following 
considerations arise ; Whilst the ir<»n anode only disst>lvcs extremely 
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slowly when in the passive slate, now that it has become active it passes 
into solution at a rate corresjK^nding to the strength of the current. 'Fhe 
intluence of chlorine ions on the anode has now changed, for the extent 
to which chlorine ions dissolve in the metal must depend on the rate at 
which metallic ions and electrons pass into solution. If thi.s vehx ity 
is great fc-wer r hlorine ions can be dissolved in the metallic surface 
than when the velocity of solution is small, because of this slighter 
solution of chlorine ions, once the iron has become active it can again 
be strongly disturbed. If, however, it becomes passive, the solution of 
chlorine ions again becomes greater and at a definite moment activation 
will again occur. This consideratioi\ led me, in conjunction with 
Ix)bry de I3ruyn,’ to carry out experiments in this direction. 

The photographic recorder w'as again employed in conjunction with 
Moll’s galvanometer. 

^ Versl. Kon, Akad. //W., AmAlcnlam, 24,745(1915) ; 27 , 1 59 (1918). 
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The conjecture previously mentioned was completely confirmed, as 
may he seen from the photograph reproduced in line in Fig. 212. 

For any given con< entration of chlorine ions the current density 
could be so chosen that the period of existence of the strongly passive 
state was ap[)roximately equal to that of the most strongly active 
condition. 'I'his is shown in curve a. W hen the current density was 
increased somewhat the passive state remained in existence longer than 
the active, as is clear from curve b. In these curves the iron is passive 
at the maxima and active at minima. The oscillations are very large ; 
the maxima and the minima lie 174 volts apart. The |>eriods amount 
to 6*54 and 5 8 seconds. Mention should not be withheld here of the 
fact that various experimenters have previously observed i>eriodic 
phenomena in the solution of passive metals, but none of these workers 
has succeeded in producing a f>eri(xiic phenomenon in which the 
osc illations are so large and regular as those photographically depicted 
here. 

Thus, in Adler’s ^ experiments with iron, the potential exhibited 
periodic oscillations ; in these experiments hydrogen was evolved 
behind an iron septum the front of which functioned as the anode. 
'I'his hydrogen diffu-sed through the iron and, by removing dissolved 
oxygen from the side acting as the anode, it could then bring about 
activation. The re-occurrence of the passive state is not, however, easy 
to explain intelligibly here, because in this ca.se the substance which 
brings about the activation was introduced through the metal from 
behind. 

In Adler’s experiments the iron remained passive for a long time and 
only became active for brief periods ; the potential difference amounted 
to I So millivolts only, and thus the phenomenon was less regular. The 
curve obtained by him is marked r, and is drawn to the same scale as 
the other curves. 

(1) Nao experiments with cemented-in iron electrodes. 

On continuing our experiments an improvement w’as introduced, in 
that, with the help of a time signal apparatus, we were able to include 
time lines in the photograph, so that the regularity of the phenomenon 
could be still better judged. 

Fig. 213 shows the periodic |)assivity phenomenon, time lines being 
indicated and thus bringing out the great regularity very clearly. The 
potential was determined in relation to that of the normal calomel 
electrode, the end of the electrode being placed half-way up the iron 
electrode. 

The experimental details arc briefly summarised below the diagram. 
In this case the iron remains rather a long time jussive and only a short 
time* active. The information*rcgarding the current density is to be 
interpreted in this way. W'hen the iron was fxtssivc the current density 
amounted to 28 milliamperes per square centimetre and when it was 
active to 33 milliamperes per square centimetre. 

* /Mtschr,/, fkysik. Chemie, 60 , 385 (1912). 
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The photograph reproduced in line in hig. a«4 refers to jm experi- 
ment with the same electrode, but with a slightly smaller current jens ty. 
in which longer periods were obtained and the durations of the active 
and the passive stales wore approximately equal. 



(a) Experiments with uncemenled iron electrodes. 
Uncemented electrodes were then used, and for pu^oses of com- 

situated at the lower part of the iron electrode. In this case, natural y, 
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an activating influence continually existed, proceeding from the particles 
of iron situated up above in the liquid surface ; still, preliminary ex- 
periments showed that this activating influence could not prevent the 
lower portion of the electrode from exhibiting regularly periodic activity. 

The photograph reproduced in Fig. 215 illustrates the periodic 
passivity observed in this way. 



( 3 ) periodic passivity of an mcemented electrode placed at various 
distances below the liquid surface. 

The behaviour of an uncemented electrode at diflerent depths 
below the liquid surface was next investigated. For this purpose an 
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electrode was employed which dipped much deeper, ix, a good 5 cms. 
into the li(juid. 

The tip c»f the standard electrode was again brought to the lowest 
part of the iron elecirotle, and, just as when the position of the iron 



electrode was not so deep, a fairly regular ])eriodic passivity was 
observed; this is clear from the phottigraph reproduced in Fig. 216. 

When, however, the tip of the standard electrode was not quite below, 
but was placed 15 mm. above the bottom of the iron electrode, the 
activating influence having its origin above was already very noticeable, 
as Fig. 217 shows. For, although the phenomenon was still quite 
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regular, the character of the curve had changed considerably. The 
l)cri()ds had become much smaller, the active period being somewhat 
longer than the passive. ICspecially on the lower or active side of the 
curve it may be noticed that the oscillations are not all equally great, 
but that the deeper ones and those which are less deep alternate 
regularly, from which it is clearly evident that the phenomenon has 
l)ecome complicated by the activating influence from above. 

In the middle of the immersed portion of the electrode the periodic 
[)henomenon becomes still more complicated, as is clearly shown in 
Kig. 218. This j)henomenon changes at a given moment into another, 
which is represented in Fig. 219. 

This last diagram shows to what an extraordinary extent the 
activating influence from above increases as the liquid surface is 
approached, and it was therefore to be expected that immediately 
liclow the licjuid surface the periodic passivity w’ould be very greatly 
disturbed. In order to verify this the potential was now determined at 
a point I mm. below» the liquid surface. The result is shown in 
Fig. 2>o. 

The only remaining regularity consists simply in the fairly regular 
recurrence of the active state. 


(4) The influence of the area of the iron surface on the periodic 

passivity. 

It has already been pointed out that with increasing iron surface 
passivation of the metal becomes more difficult. The greater the iron 
surface is, the smaller will be the chance of the iron being passive over 
the whole surface at the same moment. 

From this the disturbance of the periodic passivity might therefore 
be expected to be much greater when electrodes exposing a greater 
surface were used. 

One experiment was made with a spiral electrode, of which 
5 turns, having a total length of 60 cms., were immersed in the 
electrolyte. The cathode was placed within the spiral and the potential 
was measured at the second turn. Whilst the current strength again 
altered regularly, the variation of the potential appeared to be quite 
irregular. Fig. 221 illustrates this. The irregularity was so great that 
even the state of maximum activity no longer returned regularly. The 
experiment with the spiral electrode clearly proved that ])assivity never 
appears at the same moment over the whole surface. Different 
portions become {xissive at different moments. 


( 1 ) The phenomenon which occurs after anodic polarisation. 

A new phenomenon was di^overed in 1917 by the author and his 
assistant, Lobry de Bruyn, as a result of the application of Le Blanc’s 
rotating commutator to the study of anodic polarisation. This com- 
mutator is constructed in such a way that the potential is measured 
immediately after the current is interrupted. 
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On making the measurement in this way a remarkable phenomenon 
appeared. When the current density was not so great as to cause the 
iron to become jmssive, instead of being less negative the iron proved 



to be more strongly negative. I'hdS after anodic polarisation iron 
exhibited a change of potential in the oppcjsite direction to that observed 
during the passage of the current. 

At first this phenomenon was thought to be due to some mistake in 
setting up the experiment, but this proved not to be the case. The 
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same phenomenon occurs in the case of nickel, and, as Aten ^ found 
later, of chromium also. 

Working without the commutator mentioned above, and observ’ing 
the course of the iron potential immediately ajter anodic polarisation, 
this potential appeared, strange to say, to pass through a minimum and 
then rapidly to rise again to its original value. 


(1) The method of recording the phenomenon. 

In order to define the phenomenon, in the experiments carried out 
by me in conjunction with La Bastide, van den Andel and de Crauw,- 
ihe photographic method was again employed. The potential of an 
iron electrode I in relation to another standard iron electrode II was 
iiKjasured, a platinum electrode being used as the cathode. The 
elec trolyte consisted of a 0*5 N. solution of ferrous sulphate. The iron 
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electrode I, the surface of which had an area of about 25 sq mm., was 
made the anode for a short time, the current density being so chosen 
(about 0*360 amp. per sq. cm.) that on passing the current for some 
time the iron would become passive. 

Immediately after anodic polarisation the galvonometer was switched 
into the circuit iron I— electrolyte — iron II, so that the course followed 
by the potential of the iron after anodic polarisation could be accurately 
recorded. The following data were recorded on the film: (i) The 
potential of iron I in relation to iron II before the experiment, indicated 
by the line 1 ) E. (2) The curve showing the course of the phenomenon 
under discussion, marked A B C. (3) 'I’he zero line denoted by O. 

(4) A line corresponding to a definite difference of potential. 

(5) Time lines from the time-signal apparatus.^ 

In our experiments with iron in a 0*5 normal ferrous sulphate 
solution the following photogra*phic diagrams were thus obtained : — 

Fig. 222 shows that, after anodic polarisation, iron electrode I was 

' VersL Kon. Aka«L v. 26 , nSy (1918). 

■ Amsterdam, 27 , 1253 (1919) ; 27 , 1260 (1919); 26 , 141 {1919). 

• 'I’hese lines arc not reiJitxIuced here. 
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first disturbed in the direction of greater nobility, but that this dis- 
turbance very rapidly decreased. It is, however, remarkable that the 
{>otential should full so far as to become nearly t)o millivolts njore 
negative than it was before anodic polarisation. '1‘his most negative 
|X)tential, however, is only retained for a short time and the potential 
almost immediately rises again, first with increasing and then with 
diminishing velocity, asym[)totically to approach the value it had before 
anoilic polarisation. 

Fig. 2 ’3 depicts the phenomenon whic h occurs when, instead of a 
ferrous sulphate solution, a o‘i N. solution of ferrous chloride was list'd. 



It may be hrietly recalled here that, in consct|iience of the period during 
which anodic solution takes place, which ts, however, short, the increase 
of concentration in the Inmnding layer eauses a slight change of 
|>otential in a positive direction, so that the phenomenon under 
dis< ussiun here is diminished to a slight c.vtent, 

Snire the same ])henomen<jn had been observed in the ease of 
nii kei, a similar expenrneiu was made with nickel in a solution of 
nickel chloride, and, Fig. 224 shows, the ( urve obtained, A H C, also 
contained a udniinum, but in this case the j>henomenon occurs more 
slowly, us was indeed to be expected of the inert metal nickel. 



( 2 ) The explanation of this '' phenomenon^ 

The phenomenon ob.served in the case of iron occurred when the 
metal was anodically polarised in a ^solution of ferrous sulphate or 
ferrous chloride, which had been freshly prej)ared, it is true, but which 
had not previously been heated with iron i)Owder. 

It has already been shown that iron can only exist in inner 
equilibrium with solutions which do not contain ferric ions in detectable 
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amount.' Further, solutions containing ferric ions have been proved 
to disturb the iron, and, indeed, this disturbance is the greater, the 
greater the concentration of ferric ions. 

In a solution containing ferric ions, therefore, the iron potential is 
less negative than it is in a solution which co-exists with unary iron and 
which is practically free from ferric ions. 

'rhus, in solutions with which this phenomenon had been observed, 
and which contained ferric ions, the potential of the iron was not the 
true eijuilibrium potential, but a less negative value. 

If now iron is anodically dissolved in such a solution, the electrolyte 
in the neighbourhood will undergo a change, for, so long as it is not 
]iassive, the iron sends ferrous ions almost exclusively into solution. 

During this solution process the iron becomes disturbed, as is 
shown by the less negative 
iron potential obtained 
whilst the current is pass- 
ing. 

In this connection, how- 
ever, it is deserving of 
notice that during the solu- 
tion process the neighbour- 
hood of the iron becomes 
poorer in ferric ions, so 
that the bounding layer 
contains fewer ferric ions 
than the solution outside 
this layer. ” 

After the interruption 
of the current the iron sur- 
face c hanges very rapidly 
in the direction of inner equilibrium. Since now the iron is sur- 
rounded by a liquid layer containing fewer ferric ions than the liquid 
outside this layer, its potential will be more negative than it was before 
anodic polarisation. 

But this condition can only last for a very short time, for ferric ions 
diffuse into the bounding layer from outside, so that the potential again 
becomes less negative ; it gradually rises again to its original value. 
Fig 225 helps to elucidate the process. 

The line A H C indicates the course followed by the potential of 
iron after anodic polarisation when it is immersed in a solution of a 
ferrous salt which is practically free from ferric ions. 

Immediately after anodic polarisation the iron is rather violently 
disturbed, yet this disturbance diminishes, first of all rapidly and after- 
wards more slowly. • The curve A'B'C' likewise indicates the course 
followed by the iron potential aft?r anodic polarisation, but in this case 
a small quantity of a ferric salt was added to the solution previously 

^ The solution must indeed contain ferric ions, hut they are not detectable by any 
direct method. 
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used. Here, again, the potential first sinks rapidly, and, indeed, to a 
point below its final value. 

If the liquid in the bounding layer were, and remained, practically 
free from ferric ions the potential would follow the curve A IJ C, but its 
course is now different ; for, in this experiment, the iron does indeed 
lie within a liquid bounding layer which is poorer in ferric ions than 
the liquid outside this layer, but owing to the influence of the ferric ions 
present it cannot settle down into inner equilibrium, and the potential 
cannot therefore attain so negative a value as it has in the absence of 
ferric ions. But, in addition to this, more ferric ions continually diffuse 
into the bounding layer, so that the disturbance of the iron again 
increases and the potential again becomes less negative. 

The correctness of this explanation has now been established in the 
following way. A solution of a ferrous salt was continually heatc<l wiih 
iron powder in the vessel used for the potential measurement, pure 
hydrogen being meanwhile passed over it. The results obtained with 
solutions prepared in this way do not admit of argument. Now, a;* the 
photograph reproduced in Fig. 226 shows, after anodic polarisation a 
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curve having no minimum was obtained. By heating it with pow’dcred 
iron in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the whole solution ar(|uired such a 
coinpo>ition that iron in which inner cc|uilil>rium had Ixicn established 
could coexist with it. In this case, according to the considerations 
which have been advanced, after anodic polarisation the curve can have 
no minimum. 

Now since this phenomenon was also observed in nickel after this 
metal had been anodicully polarised, it was natural to suppose the same 
cause to l3e operative, and lf> assume, therefore, that the solution of the 
nickel salt used contained ions of different valencies, e.g, Ni’* and Ni*"*, 
where the concentration of the Ni*** ions might be extremely small. 
If this were .so, on heating the solution of a nickel salt with fre.shly 
prepared nickel pow’der in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the minimum in 
the curve obtained after anodic polarisation should again disappear. 
This conjecture was in fact shown by exf)eriment to be justified. The 
photograph obtained, Fig. 227, exhibits a curve in. which no minimum 
appears. As the result of this ex{)erkiicnt, therefore, we are faced with 
the interesting question of the existence of a second nickel ion. The 
investigation of this problem has only just been begun, so that no results 
can as yet be communicated. 

It may, however, already be predicted that, in all probability, this 
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phenomenon will furnish us with a very sensitive method of investigating 
whether a solution contains different kinds of ions of the same element 
or not. 



Fig. 227. 


(m) The phenomenon after cathodic polarisation. 

Since an explanation has been found for the phenomenon observed 
after anodic polarisation, it seemed possible that after cathodic polarisa- 
tion the mirror image of this phenomenon, so to speak, would appear. 
'Die grounds for this belief are as follows*: If an iron electrode is 
dipped into a solution containing both ferrous and ferric ions, the ratio 
Fe** \ 

iV^V* denoted by H, will be greatest at the surface of 

the iron, for, by emitting ferrous ions, the iron tends to change the 
bounding liquid in such a way as to make it possible for it to co-exist 
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Fig. 228, 


with this li(]uid in a state of inner equilibrium. The further any given 
li(iuid layer is removed from the iron surface, therefore, the smaller will 
be the ratio H. 

If, therefore, iron is made the cathode in the sup|X)sed solution, 
and after some seconds the current is interrupted, during the passage 
of the current iron will be ])recipitated from the bounding layer and ions 
from the succeeding layers will now diffuse into the bounding layer. 
Since the ratio H is smaller in each succeeding layer, it follows that 
after cathodic polarisation iron ctwnes into contact with a liquid surface 
in which the ratio H is smaller than it was before cathodic polarisation. 
Consequently a disturbance, and therefore a displacement, of the 
potential will occur in the direction of less negative values, and this 
is also shown in the photograph reproduced in Fig. 228. 
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'rhus the conjecture was confirmed ; after cathodic polarisatitin a 
curve was obtained in which a maximum |M)tcnlial appeared, wliiidi 
was approximately 30 millivolts more po*sitivo than the initial potential 
I)E. 


^n) The cathodic polarisation of iron. 

It has already been shown in the theoietical part, Cdiapter \'II, 
§ 19, that, from the condition for evolution of hytlrogen 


> 


H*,. 


it follows that supposing in pure neutral aqueous solutions containing 
i grm. mol. per litre, ^Mi 1 1, iri>n is the last metal wiiich must 

liberate hydrogen horn such a si)lution. 

In reality, in cviU'je pience of liydiulysis, solutuins of non .alts 
always react acid, and thus the ciii iimstanres are still more favourable 



I i';. Z2(), 

to tlv*. evolution (»f hydrogen, A deciease in the ferrous ion ctuicenlra- 
lion acts in the same direction, and it is therefore ( ertain that an iion 
electrode*, if ‘\i> behaviour is unary, must liberate hydrogen when it is 
pliced in a normal solution of ferrous sulphate. If therefore under 
ihe.se circumftance.s the iron eleclnxle is made the cathode, at the 
cmtsel a three phase equilibrium exi.st.s between an iron pliase, a 
hydrogen phase and the ele( trolyte. On increasing the current density 
the negative value of the ])oteniial also increases, because the iron 
I>hase, like the hydrogen idiasc, cannot settle down into inner equi 
librium sufficiently quit kly, and consequently they both exist in the slate 
of formation. 

The question whether a metal already liberates hydrogen from the 
electrolyte before cathodic polarisation or not, is not without innK>rlance 
in connection with this phenomenon. 

When hydrogen is evolved from- the commencement, it hiiglu 
certainly be expected that the current density chosen could he so small 
as to produce no appreciable increase in the cathodic potential, and 
consequently, from a su[)erficial consideration, the existence of any 
phenomenon of particular interest might not be suspected. 
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The results obtained by Foerster ^ using a normal solution of FeS04 
containing 0*5 per cent. II3PO3 at 50'' were as follows : — 


('iirrcnl flcnsiiy in mil. .'unps. ] cr vj. 

< rriiiincin-. 1 
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I* h in Vijlts. 

0057 
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- 0-514 
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— 0542 

0*227 

- 0-556 

o'45 

— 0566 


- 0576 

227 

-0-589 

4*55 1 

- 0*607 

9*1 1 

— 0*620 


so that the cathodic polarisation curve has the form shown in 
J-'ig. 22y. 

Now from this curve, the first approximately horizontal portion, 
with whiiii, theoretically, every polarisation curve should begin, is 
a[)piirently lacking ; for even at extremely low current densities the 
potential is already fairly strongly negative. This points to the fact 
of iion being very inert under these circumstances, and we are com- 
j)elled to look ujion hydrogen dissolved in the iron, and which w'as 
present fiom the outset, as the cause of the inertness of this metal in 
the ('ase of cathodic polarisation. 

Foerster* first recognised this; he came to the conclusion, from 
the polarisation phenomena which accompany the cathodic deposition 
of metals, that in this process hydrogen exerts an influence similar to 
that exerted by oxygen on the anodic solution of metals, namely a 
retarding influence. He further concluded that in those cases in which 
hydrogen apparently acts as a positive catalyst, as, for example, in the 
conversion of passive into active iron, the hydrogen removes the other 
negative catalyst. 

Foerster is of opinion that oxygen and hydrogen have a negative 
catalytic action on the heterogefieous electrolytic processes of solution 
and de|x>sition, whilst we have emphasised here that the heterogeneous 
processes are always instantaneously produced, and that the retarding 
influence of the gases mentioned must be exerted on the internal 
changes in the metallic surface. 

The cathodic polarisation of iron has been investigiited by Foerster 
in various directions; amongst other things he found it to decrease 
with riding temperature ; this must be connected with the increase in 
the jeaclion velocity in the iron surface. 

In addition, he also inves»ltgated the influence of acidity on the 
cathodic potential and found that, at 50^ for example, on addition of 
sulphuric acid (up to 0*03 grm. equivalents) to a ferrous sulphate 

* Abh, d, Deufst'hen Bunsen- Gesel/s^ha/ty Xo. 2 (1909). 

• Zeitsekr, /. EUktro<hem,^ 98, 85 (1916). 
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solution containing 2*6 grni. equivalents per litre, tlie current density 
being kept constant at 18*2 tnilliamps per sq. centimetre, the potential 
rose from —0*612 to — o*666 volts., whilst the current efficiency fell 
from 99*3 per cent, to 38 per cent This decrease in the current 
efficiency proves that, as was to be expected, the addition of electrons 
brings about the deposition of hydrogen to a greater extent, the greater 
the increase in concentration of the hydrogen ions. 

It might be thought that the smaller the amount of iron deposited, 
so much the more slowly has the de|>osition taken place and the greater 
has been the opix>rtunity for the iron det>osited to undergo change in 
the direction of inner C(]uilibrium ; a less negative potential might 
therefore* be expected. But the fact is then lost sight of that the 
observed [potential is the potential corresponding to a three-phase 
etjuilibrium and that the iron and the hydrogen have the same potential. 
In this case the current efficiency for iron must be diminished because 
iron is de|)Ositcd in a higher degree of formation. 

'I'he fact that in the exj^eriment (juoted here the potential became 
more strongly negative on increasing the acidity, proves that iron and 
hydrogen cw^cur to a greater extent in the stale of formation with 
increasing acidity. 

It must emphasised here that the investigation of cathodic 
polarisation is generally less simple than the investigation of anodic 
polarisation, for it is often very difficult u> obtain good pure metallic 
precipitates, and this is necessary if reprodut'iblo results arc to be 
obtained. 


id) The caththlu passivtiy of iron. 

In conclusion, still another phenomenon must be discussed ; this 
was first observed by von Escher * in Foerster's liiboralc>ry and called 
cathodic passivity. 

In the electrolysis at 75'^ of a 0 01 N. acid solution of FeSO^ 
+ ZnS04 containing 9 grm. equivalents of iron to i grm. ccjuivalent 
of zinc, von Escher found that so long as the current density remained 
below 5 milliamperes per sfj. centimetre the cathodic polarisation was 
very slight. 

Under these circumstances the rnetal deposited contained about 
f)0 per cent. Fe. On increasing the current density, however, the 
polarisation rather suddenly increased, and at a current density of 
10 millianips. per sq. centimetre the metal de()Ositcd contained only 
about 40 per cent. iron. 

When the current density reached 20 milliam[)eres per srp centi- 
metre the composition of the metal deposited had again greatly changed, 
namely to 21*5 per cent. Fe and 78*5 par cent. Zn. If now the current 
density was increased still further, the composition apfieared to undergo 
no further change. When these results are represented graphically Fig. 
230 is obtained. 


* Zeitschr, /, EUkiroch$m,^ 22 , 85 (1916). 
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At the same time the cathodic potential altered considerably. 
When the current density was increased from 5 to 10 milliamperes 
per sep centimetre this potential rather .suddenly acquired a much greater 
negative value, t. e, cathodic polarisation became much more marked. 
'The value of the current density with which the polarisation is associ- 
ated, throughout the marked change just referred to, proved to depend 
on the degree of acidity and the zinc content of the solution. In 
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the experiment discussed above the curve shown in Fig. 231 was 
obtained. 

From this result Foerster concluded that small quantities of zinc, 
like hydrogen, exert a retarding influence, and since the cathodic 
polarisation varies here with the current density in a manner 
similar to anodic polarisation, Foerster speaks here of caihodic 
passivity. 
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'Fhe system investigated here is a system of five components, 
naipely, Fe**, Zn*\ H*, SO"4, HgO, and therefore if the temperature, 
the pressure Und the total cdftcentration are assumed to be constant, 
when three phases co-exist the system is univariant. A co-existence of 
three phases is obtained when the current density is very small ; namely, 
an iron phase containing zinc, a hydrogen phase and the electrolyte. 
The fact that with increasing current density the iron content of the 
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precipitate becomes smaller proves the zinc to exert a strongly negative 
catalytic influence on the establishment of inner ei|uilibriuni in the iron, 
and this is in agreement with the more negative value of the potential. 
The constant value of the |K)tential when the current density exceeds 
20 milliamperos jx'r sq. centimetre, while the deposited mass also has a 
constant composition in which 21*5 per cent. Ft* is present, points to 
the t)ossibility that at this potential the conqxmnd Fe/nj separates 
out from the electrolyte. 


(p) The allotropy of iron. 

If, in the simplest it assumed that the solid phase of iron 

contains only one kind of ions, namely ferrous ions, and is ilu refore 
composed of iron atoms, feirous ions and eleclnais, the iron aimu 
should be looked iqv^n i‘ne and the dissot iated iri»n atom, ke" \- 



Fe 




2O, as the «>ther pseudo M^uiponent. If it i** then supposed that in the 
solid state liiese two pseudo-components are miscible to only a limited 
extent, the phenomentm of allotropy may again be explained, in the 
usual way, with tin- help of a binary method of representation. 

If. however, the possibility of the iron containing both ferrous and 
ferric ions is considered, there arc three pseudo-components, namely, 
iron atoms, Fe** -f 26 and Fe,**’ + 3O, between which, for unary 
behaviour, inner equilibrium must prevail. 

As is well known, it is assumed that the pseudocomponents 
Fe** -T- 26 and Fe*** -f 3O are only partially miscible in the solid state. 
If the further assumption is made, to choose the simplest case, that Fe 
is miscible in all proportions with both Fe** + 2O and with Fe*** -f: 3^i 
the isothermal diagram corresponding temf)eratiire and pressure at 
which all are solid will have a form such as that shown in Fig. 232. 

The inner equilibrium between the three pseudo^components at 
con.stant pressure will naturally be indicated as a function of the 
temperature by a curve within the ternary space figure, so that in a 
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constant temperature section the inner equilibrium will be represented 
by a point. 

Now it is possible for the inner ecjuilibrium curve to meet the region 
of immiscibility, and when this meeting takes place at the exact 
temperature corresponding to the section represented in Fig. 232, at this 
tem|)erature the unary solid phase S| is transformed into the unary 
s(did phase S2, or conversely Sg changes into S^. 


11. Nickel. 

(a) The equilibrium potential. 

In ('hapler II, §§ 2 and 3, it has already been shown that 
ni( kel is a very inert metal, and that in consequence too high a 
ct)n( duration of hydrogen ions, and also of molecular hydrogen, can 
dislurb a nirkid electrode so profoundly that its potential becomes the 
same as tiie pcitential of the hydrogen electrode. Under these circum- 
stances tlie efjuilibrium potential of nickel could only be obtained by 
using a solution, the composition of which lies to the left of the proint c 
in tile E X diagram for the system Ni** — 2H*, /. e. a solution in which 
lire hydrogeii'ion concentration is smaller than lo"^. Furiher, hydrogen 
must not be led through or over the solution, as is often done, but 
nitrogen; or, safer and more convenient still, the electrode vessel 
should be completely filled with a nickel solution which has been boiled 
in a vacuum in an apparatus such as that described on jiage 328. In 
this way the eciuilibrium potential of nickel relative to the normal 
calomel electrode was found to lie — 0*480 volts., and therefore 
E* 0*194. 

(b; The disturbance of nickel by strong nitric acid. 

Just as in the case of iron, nickel can be at once converted into the 
passive state by dipping it into strong nitric acid of Sp. Gr. 1*4. 

This phenomenon may naturally be explained in the same way as in 
the case of iron. 

That is to say, the equilibrium 

Nig Ni-g + 20g (a) 

tl U .... (i) 

Ni,.^tNr,.+ 20.. {b} 

shows, that when the electron concentration in equilibrium (li) is 
greater than the concentration of electrons in strong nitric acid, 
electrons and nickel ions pass fjpm the metal into the solution. 

The inner equilibrium in the nickel surface will thus be disturbed, 
and this disturbance, under the influence of negative catalysts, proceeds 
so far that, as in the case of iron, a passive condition makes its 
appearance. 

But, as in the case of iron, the passivation of nickel by means of 
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strong nitric acid is only possible below a certain limiting temperature. 
In the case of nickel this limiting temperature has been shown to be 
about 80^. 

(c) The disturbance of nickel by means of bromine wafer and the 
catalytic influence of bromine ions. 

It had already been noticed ' that nickel could be easily disturlied by 
means of bromine water, and conse<jucntly at my suggestion Lobry de 
Bruyn made a close study of this phenomem)n. 



6 2 4 6 s 16 12 H » 

MINUTES 
FiCr, 233. 


The explanation of this disturbance must naturally again be that in 
the bromine equilibrium (2) 

Br, + 26 2Br', . . . . (a) 

‘ Smits and Aten» yersL Km, Akad, van IVe/,, 677 ( 1914)* 
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the electron concentration is smaller than the electron concentration in 
the nickel equilibrium (ift), so that electrons and nickel ions pass from 
the metal into the solution. If, under these circumstances also, nickel 
l^chaved as a very inert metal, it might be disturbed to such an extent 
that tlie potential of the nickel would become equal to the bromine 
potential. iUil, in consequence of the activating influence of the 
Im online ions formed, the disturbance cannot reach this limiting value. 
I'his was proved experimentally to be the case. 

In Fig. 233 the lower curves 2, 3, 4, and 5 indicate the course of 
the nickel potentials observed when to 140 c.cs. of a 0*1 N. solution of 
Ni(N03)2, in which the nickel electrode was immersed, o’4, o‘6, 0*8 
and i r.c. respectively of a 3 per cent, solution of bromine w^ater were 
added. 'Fhe upper curves 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the course followed by 
tlie bromine potential in the same solutions. 

As this diagram show’s, the potential of the nickel electrode 
immediately rises after the addition of bromine water to the electrolyte 
t«) mucli more positive values. This was also to be expected. The 
nickel potential, however, does not become equal to the bromine 
potential, but reaches a maximum at a lower value and thereupon sinks 
rapidly. 

'I’he potential of the platinum electrode also rises at the outset, for 
in about two minutes the bromine potential is established ; when this 
value is reached, as may easily be understood, an extremely slow fall of 
potential occurs, as a result of the increase in concentration of the 
bromine ions produced by the corrosion of the nickel by bromine. 
'Fhe course w’hich the nickel (Xitential curve is seen to follow suggests 
that to begin with the metal is greatly disturbed by the corrosive action 
of the bromine, but that this disturbance is soon neutralised by the 
activating influence of the bromine ions thus formed. 

'I'hat bromine ions do really exert a positive catalytic influence on 
the establishment of inner equilibrium in the nickel surface follows from 
the fact that, on replacing the o*i N. nickel nitrate solution by a o' i N. 
solution of NiBrg, the maximum nickel potential observed after the 
addition of i c.c. of bromine water lies approximately 100 millivolts 
lower. 


(d) Tie disturbance of nickel by a solution of hypobromous acid. 

The corrosive action of bromine water can be traced to the extremely 
small electron concentration in this solution. If a solution of hypo- 
bromous acid is taken, a com{)ound which also occurs in solutions of 
bromine, a solution is employed in which the electron concentration is 
likewise extremely small. It might therefore be expected to cause 
deep* disturbance in the nickels The disturbance was found to be 
greatest when the following procedure was adopted. 

The nickel electrode was allowed to stand for about ten minutes in 
a dilute solution of HBrO; it was then sprayed with distilled water 
and introduced into a 0*1 N. solution of Ni(NOs)g potential 

.was then immediately determined. 
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The variation of the {>otcntial with the time was found to he as 
follows : — 
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From these roults it ci[>|>ca!N, theietore, lh.it the disturhaivf, 
c.'*pt;eially at the commeiirement. rapidl) deeteases. 

A rather less marked di>lurl>an<:t.‘ was obtained when a solution of 
KMnOj w.is employed. 

{e^ 7’ee </«' lurhiViKC e/ h\ ntuhlic 

W hen till kei is anoduMllv polari^.H! i.ither dilTertuU (|uahiali\e 
r^‘suits are obtaitud from those obsi^rvetl in the ease o( iron. When the 
e\perime‘nt is * arried out in air, a stat<‘ which has hei‘n disturbed by 
oxygen in a positive directif'ii is naturally present to roiumem e with. 

If now the anodic potential is measured at inrteasing current 
densitie s, using a iiK’kcl sulphate solutif)n, the* potential, as Schoeh * 
found, rises < on-»iderahly though the rurre.uil density is still veiy small, 
anti as a result the nickel changes into the passive condition. On 
diminishing the current flen^ity, just as in iht^ cast? of iron, tlit' inclal 
remains jxis'ivc «it current densities at whicli to ht‘gin with it was .still 
active. 

In ever) instance Schocl) determined the potential when the current 
had been constant for about two minutes, and the current was then 
again increased, 'bhe results were as follows : — 
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'I'lic nickel electrode becomes passive rather suddenly, wherefore the 
current recedes. 

When these results are represented graphically J* 1 g. 234 is obtained. 

If nickel is anodically dissolved, not in a solution of nickel sulphate 
but in a nickel nitrate solution, under the catalytic influence of the 
nitrate ions, the metal, as I^bry de Bruyn discovered, becomes passive 
when the current density is quite small, so that the impression is 
conveyed that, in this case, the active portion of the polarisation curve 
is missing. I'his is, of course, not really the case ; under these circum- 
stances the metal is extremely inert and hence this portion of the curve 
is much shorter and occurs at extremely small current densities. 

rhat nickel is much more inert than iron also follows from the 
behaviour of this metal when it is anodically dissolved in a solution of 
any nickel halide. 

As we have already stated, when iron is immersed in a solution of 



one of its halogen salts, it can only be disturbed to a very slight extent, 
because of the catalytic influence of the halogen ions. 

In the case of nickel, however, the disturbance under these circum- 
stances is very considerable, whence it follow's that nickel is much more 
inert. 'Fhe strong positive catalytic action of halogen ions, which, 
however, also exists here, ensures that under these circumstances nickel 
can never be changed into the passive stale. 

(f) The luiivation cun^e for nickel, 

'riie activation curve for nickel, after the metal has been anodically 
polarised in a solution of NiS()4 or Ni(N03)2, depends in great 
measure on the atmosphere in which the experiment is carried out. 
Let us first consider the nickel«activation curve when the experiment is 
carried out in air. Nickel is, as we have seen, very inert and is already 
disturbed to a considerable extent by the oxygen present in the air and 
in the solutions referred to, so that its potential is consequently much 
less negative than the etiuilibrium potential. 
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It might therefore be predicted that the activation curve for nickel 
in the air would be very different from that of iron. 

As Lobry de Briiyn found, this curve, shown in Fig. 235,. has two 
distinct points of inflection, but nowhere <loes an almost horizontal 
portion apixjar, such as was observed in the case of iron, although the 
fall took place so very slowly that only after several hours was an 
approximately constant end value reached. 

If, in addition to the explanation of the form of the activation curvi; 
of iron, the much greater inertness of nickel is taken into consideration, 
an activation curve might be expected such as has been found here. 

As has already l:)een fully discussed, the inertness of nickel ^ leads to 
the very interesting phenomemm that the metal can become so inert 
through the action of hydrogen or acids under the negative caudytic 
influence of this gas, that the nickel potential becomes ctjual to the 
potential of the hydrogen electrode. It is therefore very clear here that 



oxygrn and hydrogen negatively catalyse the eslablishmenl of inm r 
e^juilibrium in ni( kel. If, iherofore, nickel is anodic ally i)olarised, 
hydrogen bemg at the same time passed through tlie .solution, if the 
ex{x*riment is < ontinued after the interruption of the ( urrenl the follow- 
ing changes will take place. 'I'he oxygen taken up by the nic kel 
surface during amxlic polarisation will be gradually removed by the 
hydrogen and finally, instead of c:ontaining (ixygen, the nickel surface 
will contain hydrogen. 

Thus an interval of time will ela|>sc, during which the surface of the 
nickel electrode will contain only extremely .small cjuanlilies of oxygen 
or hydrogen, 1. e. it will be almost free from negative catalysis. In this 
f)eriod the surface will attain inner cc|uilibrium conditions nuire (]uickly, 
with the result that the (X)Untial will fall rapidly in the direction of less 
[)Ositive values. But since the hydrogen content of'the jucfcci suiface 
steadily increases and hydrogen is here a negative catalyst, this 
initial rapid activation does not lead to inner e(|uilibrium, but to a 
disturbed slate, which in this case has the same potential as the 

* Cobalt l);:haves in a 'limilar manner. 
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hydrogen electrode. The activation curve might be expected, therefore, 
to fall very slowly to commence with, then fairly rapidly, and finally 
again very slowly. In agreement with this, the activation curve shown 


♦ 1.0 
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in lig. 236 was obtained for nickel in a solution of Ni(N03)2 through 
wliich hydrogen was passed. 

In solutions of nickel halogen salts activation followed the same 
course, but somewhat more rapidly. 


(g) The cathodic polarisation 0/ nickel. 

In the case of all metals w'hich are violently disturbed by solutions 
containing oxygen, it is possible, by carrying out the deposition of the 
metal on the cathode in air, to obtain potentials for very small current 
densities which are still always somewhat less negative than the 
equilibrium [>otential, 'I'liis will naturally be the case so long as the 
Mrlocity of the cathodic deposition is so small that corrosion can bring 
about an apj)reciable disturbance of the deposited metal. Nickel, 
which c an be; very strongly disturbed by dissolved oxygen, exhibits this 
phenomenon particularly clearly. For very small current densities, the 
l)Otential during cathodic deposition remains less negative than the 
eejuilibrium potential ; only at higher current densities does the potential 
become more negative than the eijuilibrium potential, and only then is 
the deposited metal in the state of formation. In a 0*1 N. solution of 
Ni(N()3)2 the curve shown in Fig. 237 was obtained. 

'Fhe etjuilibrium potential is — 0*48 j thus it may be seen here, that 
even when the current density amounted to about 200 X 10^ amperes 
per sq. cm. the potential w'as still less negative than the equilibrium 
potential. 

Finally it «iay be mentioned that on employing a solution of a 
halogen salt of nickel instead of a nickel nitrate or nickel sulphate, 
the potential of the nickel passed much sooner through the value 
of the equilibrium potential, as was also to be expected. So long 
as the rate of deposition is so small that the nickel can be appreciably 
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disturbed by dissolved oxygen, so long will halogen ions exert a marked 
catalyti(' intliience tending to annul the disturbance. 

At greater current densities the disturbing influence of the dissolved 
oxygen will become relatively smaller and the positive catalytic influence 



will also relatncly deercast It, thereh^re, tlie eiinent density allowed 
to inert a>e. it toUnws bom rlu* cirtaimsMin'es mt*nlionetl that ibe niekt*! 
[lOtentia! p.)U>l soon {)ass ihrough ih(‘ ei]uihh! ium polcnlial, and it will 
then e\liih!t eatiuHij< |)o]ari>vrti< -n whuh iiu reastjs strong!) al tlie oiilscl 
and afterwardls rnuie slo^sb. 


12. Aluminium. 

.>:iv e tiM* liiC' -ry of eh r iromoi5\r (-.[iniibf ia developed liere has 
pHfVtd tu he a T- ha{}ie guid*- in tin: invesiigalion of tlie eleeliomotive 
relatjoijsiiips n < tab aiui non metals, the experimental study of the 
most importar'jt • !env nt- wd! ia»w be farii< (l <iUt in my laboratory. 

It i as alr^-ady br^-n f-^lablished that, in the main, the behaviour of 
cobail is >iiniiar that of n:< k<‘i Aten has hegim the investigation 
of throminm, hat the vsork ncji as yet ccanplete. 

Aluminium ha^ proved to be a most interesting metal, and although 
its study has oiily just lieen rommenred, this book will conclude with 
a few remarks <«inM*rning this clement. 

Aluminium is a most remarkable metal, esper ially as regards its 
electromotive behaviour. It is not usually included in the voltage 
.series, because its position is still uncertain. In alkaline solutions zinc 
is precipitated b> aluminium ; in neutral or id solutions, however, this 
is not the ca.se. Here the remarkable^(act should be ipentioned •tlial 
amalgamated aluminium idso precipitates zinc from neutral solutions 

* Smifs ami Aten, JVrsA Aon. yUad. v. //>/, 22, 1133 (l9M); Smilt, same 
journal, 28, 930 '1920). .Sinits and dc (iruyter, s.ime journal, 29, 747 ( 1920). 

* /^///.. 28 , 800,(1917); iiH5»I9i8); 1385(1918). 
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‘l^coinposes water vigorously ; in the air it oxidises rapidly and 
exhibits such chemical characteristics that from, them it might be 



From this behaviour the conclusion might be drawn that the pure 
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aluminium of commerce exists in a passive condition. Giinther SchuUe > 
is of opinion that polished lustrous pure commercial aluminium is always 
coated with a non-{X)rous insulating film of oxide of molecular thickness, 
and that therein lies the cause of this passivity. Our investigations 
have yielded results, hovrever, which tend to show that the assumption 
of the existence of such a film is incorrect, and on this account new 
experiments have been instituted with the object of determining the 
equilibrium potential and the influences to which it is subject, and of 
investigating the phenomena of polarisation. The results of these 
experiments, however, cannot yet be communicated. 

The study of the activation of aluminium by means of mercury has 
now proceeded sufficiently far for some of the results obtained to be 
given here. 




In the first place th<^ melting |K»int diagram was determined for the 
rapid orientation of the system mercury aluminium. As Fig, 238 shows, 
this diagram proved to be a very simple one ; no compound apixiars, 
the only j^eculianly being that the fusion line for aluminium consists of 
two }X>rtions. for at alxnit 580' this metal has a transition point. 

When this fusion diagram had been obtained, it could naturally at 
once be concluded whether the K X diagram, at the ordinary tcmi)eraturc 
for example, belongs to type \ or type 2 in Fig. 239. 

Assuming Gibb's Par^oxon to be also applicable to the constituents 
of a mixed crystal phase present in a dilute cemdition, the formula 


0*058 , L|| ^ 

L ^ log ^ — 3*8 

vY (Mj-) 


was obtained. This formula now holds good also for the potential of 
aluminium-mercury mixed crystals if the mercury content is very small, 
in the sense that the quantity is no longer constant, even when the 


* Ann, dir Pkys,^ 28 , 787 ( 1909 ). 
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nietal is in inner equilibrium, but decreases as the mercury content 
increases. 

If, -therefore, the potential of aluminium is first determined in a 
non-aqueous solution of one of its salts, and then in an equivalent non> 
aqueous solution of a mixture of mercury and aluminium salts, according 
to the formula the direction of the change of potential will depend on 
which of these values ha$ decreased to the greater extent. 

If the decrease in (AIl***) is the greater, the potential will be more 
negative ; if, on the other hand, (L^) has suffered the greater decrease 
the potential will become less negative. It is clear that the question 
can also be treated in the converse manner ; that is to say, if electrodes 
of varying mercury content are previously prepared, and these are then 
dipped into a solution of an aluminium salt, the potential can also be 
determined in this way. 

Without going into the question of the experimental details more 
closely, some results may be briefly mentioned here. It was found that 
the co-existing electrolyte was always relatively much richer in aluminium 
than the mixed crystals, so that from this the conclusion may safely be 
drawn that the E X diagram for the system A1 — Hg belongs to the 
second type. Whilst, therefore, it might be expected, from the com- 
position of the co-existing phases, that the potential of aluminium in a 
.solution of an aluminium salt would become less negative as the result 
of addition of a small quantity of a mercury salt, the remarkable fact 
emerges, on the other hand, that just the reverse takes place, and, 
indeed, to an extraordinarily great extent. 

This behaviour proves that when mercury is dissolved in aluminium 
It catalyses the establishment of inner equilibrium, as was indeed 
already anticipated. Pure aluminium is always disturbed in the direc- 
tion ol greater nobility, and the continuation of our investigation of the 
electromotive behaviour of the system Al—Hg will doubtless enable us 
to find the potential of pure aluminium in inner equilibrium. These 
investigations are in full sw'ing. 

'Phis book must therefore be concluded at this point and the 
communication of further results must be postponed. The first step in 
a new direction has been taken, as a result of which so many interesting 
researches w'ill suggest themselves that many years’ work will be 
necessary for the carrying out of the most important of them. 
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sulphate, 323 
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.electric, 131, 140. 321 
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.1,59. 361 tl 374. 379 
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339. 342. 343. 369. 377. 381. 

383. 384, 386 
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133, 135, 137,' 138, 139, 
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, thermodynamic, 3, 7, 79, 80, 83, 
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Previous history, 182, J96, 200, 2io, 213, 
216 
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Pseudo-associations, 99, 100, loi, 103, 
105, 107. 109, 224 
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between. 3, 27, 34, 65 
Pseudo-binary systems, T X di.igrams 
for, 3 et seq. 

PTX space iiuxlcl, 16 
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S8, 193, 201, 207, 219 
. 239. 354. 376 
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Pseudo- systems containing a compound, 
34. 272 

Pseudo-ternary systems, representation 
of, 61 et seq.f 63 
Pure substances, fusion of, 95 
Pyrophoric substances, 216 

(^)uart7, 206 

Rapid evaporation, 96 
solution, 97 
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on^^\ 6 etseq. 

Reduction poterflials, 168 * 

Retarded reactions, 339, 340, 347, J4S 
solidification, 93 

Saturation concentrations, 79, ii6, 120, 
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Saturation ecjuilibrium, 68, 116 
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, pseudo- components of, 211 

seienidc, 212 

Silent discharge, 134 
Silica system, 208, 210 
Silver. 131, 1 71. 331. 332. 336 

cyanide, 261 

halides, 159 

iodhie, 218 

nitrate, 330, 332, 333 

selcnide. 21 1 

sulphate, 171 

Slow cooling, 114 

Small concentration^, 172, 1747/17/. 
Sodium, catalytic influence of, 257 
— brumale, 1 81 

carlx>nate, catalytic influence of, 284 

chlorate, 181 

nitrate. iSo 

Solid state, molecular conception of, 179 
Solubility, variable, 97 

prcKiiict, 121, 124, 125, 127, 129, 

135. 137. M2, 143. *44. *45. 
*49. *55. *59. *73 

(juoiient, 121, 122, 124, 125. 127, 

129, 135, 142, 164, 165, 166 
Solution tension, 120, 1 23. 175 
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, on isomeric change, 82 
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Space lattice, 4 

moiiel, 16 7/ seq. 
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29 

, P X projection of, 2S 
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Specific gravity, variation of, 211, 213 
Spiral electrodes, 365 
Spontaneous crystallisation. Si, 104, 105, 
183. 200, 224. 243 

Stale of formation, 133, 136, 142. 145, 

15*. *53. *70. 17*. *72. 321, 327. 

334. 343. 34S. 374. 3S3 
Sublimation nuclei, 107. no 
Successive transformations, law of, 9S, 
106, 222 

Sulphate ion«. 323, 376 
Sulphur, 59, 162. 193, 318 
Sulphuric acid, 301, 304, 305, 306, 315 
323. 324. 329. 373 
.Sulphurous acid, 304 
Supersolidification. 94 
Surface tension, 59, 225. 318 
Systems containing several critical points, 
50 et seq. 
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Tautotnciism, 69, 270 
Telluriom, 213 

Temperature functions, variation of, 217 
Theory of Allotropy, i, S8, 92, 99, 115, 
121, 206, 214. 237. 239. 24s; 2^1 et 
267. 279. 321. 342 
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Time signal apparatus, 361, 367 
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Triglycerides, 18S 
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Van’t I loft’s equation, 69, 75, Si, 
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, variation of, 245 
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Viscosity, 105 
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Water, 30, 47. $0 
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, inner equilibrium in, 30 

X-ray spectra of crystals, 179 e/ 

Zinc, 147, 14S, 149, 157. 172. 322. 323, 
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, solubility piiHiuci ol, 173 
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